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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE. tranſlator thinks it quite- 

unneceſlary to. ſay any thing in 
praiſe of the preſent work, as* M. 
Marmontel's character as a fine wri-- 
ter, is too well eſtabliſhed for him to 
be able to raiſe or depreſs it: after 
having had the honour of an empreſs. 
among his tranſlators, it would be a. 
kind of preſumption to give the work. 
any other encomium. But he thinks 
it neceſſary to acquaint the reader, 
that M. Marmontel has ſo peculiar, 
and at the ſame time ſo elegant a 
_ ſtyle, that in ſome places it was im- 
poſſible to give the full ſpirit of the: 
original; but he has endeavoured. to» 
do it as nearly as poſſible. 
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AUTHOR's. PREF ACE. 


T7 Know, and it muſt not be diſſembled, that 

the fact upon which the following piece is 
grounded; may be looked upon rather as a po- 
pular opinion, than an hiſtorical truth, But 
that opinion has ſo univerſally prevailed, and 
the idea of a blind old man reduced to beggary 
is now ſo affociated with the name of Beliſarius, 
that the latter never occurs without preſenting 
to the imagination a picture of the former. 

In this light, therefore, Beliſarius is here re- 
preſented ; in every other particular, I have re- 
lied upon the faith of hiſtory, and Procopius 
has been my guide. But I pay no ſort of regard 
to that defamatory Libel, which, under the ti- 
tile of ANECDOTES or SECRET HIS ToRr, has 
been attributed to him. On the contrary, it 
appears to me demonſtrable, that ſuch an indi- 
geſted maſs of ſcandal, falſhood, and detracti- 
on, could not be his, but of ſome declaimer, 
whoſe honeſty, and genius were much upon a 
level“. | | | 
8 233 | Ok. 


An advocate of Cæſarea has been ſuppoſed too 
be the author. Vide Mem. de I Acad. des Inſcri--- 
Ptions. et Belles Lettre, tom. xxi. . Eo 
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Or all the hiſtorians, who writ in the ſame- 
period with Procopius, or who ſucceeded him 
during a ſpace of five hundred years, not one 
has made mention of theſe Anecdotes. Agathias, 
who was a cotemporary writer, enumerates the. 


works of our author, but is totally filent in re- 


gard to the work in queſtion. Will it be ur- 
ged, that it was concealed? In the courſe of 
three hundred years from the date of it, it is 
clear, that it might have been public: the learn- 
ed Photius would certainly have known. it, and 


yet it appears that he never heard of it. - Sui- 


das, a writer. of., the eleventh. century, is the 


firſt who imputes this deſpicable ſatire to Pra- 
copius: upon his authority the. notion has been 


adopted, and without ever being examined, has, 


paſſed current among the learned“. Writers, 
however, are ſtill.extant, by whom the autha- 
rity of Suidas has been doubted + : and there 


are not wanting thoſe who have. roundly denied. 
it. Of. this number was Eichelius, in the notes 

and preface to the edition he has given us. He 
ſets out with proving, that it is neither, true nor 


probable that. Procopius was the author; and, 
he adds, though he were, that. a declamation ſo 


extravagant, ſo ſhameleſs.and abſurd, would be 


intitled to no ſort of credit. The only diffi- 


culty that remains with me is, that. the illuſtri - 
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ous author of the Spirit of Laws has given a 
IM degree of ſanction to the forgery. I know the 
IM weight of fo reſpectable an — but it; 
= muſt yield to the force of evidence. 
Is it: poffible-to believe, that a writer, who was 
a: ſtateſman, and had the eſteem of the age in 
which he lived, for the little gratification of tra- 
ducing his benefactors, would leave behind him 
a work of defamation, which could not fail to 
blacken his on memory, by reducing after- ages 
to the neceſſity of conſidering him either as the 
author of a virulent libel, or a- flatterer of, the 
meaneſt ſervility? Can it be ſuppoſed that he, 
who had, in every other reſpect, maintained the 
dignity of a judicious. hiſtorian; could of a ſud- 
den be ſo loſt to all ſenſe and decency, as to de-- 
fare, . upon his own bare aſſertion, that the cha 
racter of a ſtupid blocłhead, a compound of ruſtici- 
ty and folly *, ſhould. be fixed upon the emperor 
Juſtin, that wiſe and virtuous old man, who 
from obſcurity, from the loweſt ſtation. in the 
army, raiſed: himſelf by his- valour and his ta- 
lents to: the higheſt rank; obtained the joint 
ſuffrages of the ſenate, the army, and the peo- 
ple in his. favour, and roſe at laſt to the imperial 
throne ? Is it credible that he, who compoſed 
the hiſtory of his own times in a ftrain- of. can- 
n 2” and. knowledge, could. e 
ä of. 


* + Infignis FEM ſtoliditatis, 3 cum infantid. 
ſumma que cunt ruſticitate conjuncte. 
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of tranſmitting to us concerning juſtiataa, That 3 
| he was flupid and:fluggiſh as an afs, that he ſuffer - i 
ed himſelf to. be led by the noſe, and that he fre- 
quently pricked up his ears + . That he was not a 
man, but a fury in human ſhape t. That his mo- 
ther before ſbe conceived him, had commerce with a 
demon that was inviſible, but palpable to the 
touch; and, in ſhort, that he brought ſuch a: 
number of calamities upon the empire, as could not 
be equalled in the annals of all former ages + ? 
Could an author of reputation, who, in the ſtyle 
of ſober hiſtory, had repreſented Beliſarius as 
an accompliſhed hero, adorned with triumph 
and with glory, .deſcend ſo lowly from his cha- 
racter as to call him at laſt, a man deſpiſed by tit 
world, and pointed at for a feel f? and this too in 
. e 
T Nam mire. ſtolidus fuit, et lento quam. ſimilli- 


mus aſino, capiſtro facile trahendus, cui et aures 
ſubinde agitarentur. | 


uod vero non homo, ſed, ſub humark ſpecie, 
faria fit Juſtinianus, documents. eſſe poſſunt ingen- 
tia quibus affecit homines mala: quippe enim ex a- 


trocitite- facijeram Autoris: virium immanitas Palarn | 
fiat, 


Eo gravida antequam eſſet, 338 genii ſpe- 
ciem ad ſe ventitaſſe, quæ non ad viſum, ſed ad 
contactum ſe præberet, accybaretque ſibi, et quaſi . 
maritus ſe conjugem iniret. 


+ Is demum fuit Romanis tot tantoramque malo- 
rum Autor, quot et quanta audita non ſunt ex om. 
ni ſuperiorum ætatum memoria. 


; 23 ; 
+} Tunc enim verò contemni ab omnibus, et wehr : 
demens Jubſannat,.. 5 
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che eriſis of that hero's fame, when he was cal- 
led upon to be the guardian of the ſtate by the. 
_expulſion of the Huns ? 


IT is true, that in the original Greek, ſome 


have pretended to trace the ſtyle of Procopius; 
dut did they diſcern his good ſenſe and manner 
of thinking? I will grant that he might be ſuſ- 


ceptible of ingratitude, and of ſpleen and malice 


to his benefactors; but would the rancour of an 
able writer vent itſelf in boyiſh declamation ? 
Would he think puerility ſufficient to efface his 


former ſtrain of panegyric, and to retract the 
facts upon which that panegyric was founded ? 
It is not likely that Procopius, the hiſtorian, 
would ſo trifle with poſterity, as to fit down in 


a fit of malevolence, to prove in form that Ju- 
ſtinian and his miniſters were not men, but a. fet 
S evil- demons, who flalked the earth in human 


ape, and heaped deſtruction upon mankind*, Of 


ſuch a degree of infatuation I ſhould be almoſt 
_ inclined to acquit him, though all his cotempo- 
raries were to depoſe againſt him: moſt affured- 
ly I ſhall do ſo now, when there is no other 
evidence but that of a ſingle man who lived five 
hundred years after him. 


Ir 


* Hi nunquam homines (mihi) viſi ſunt, ſed perni- 
Humanas induti formas, quaſi 
femi-homines furiæ, ſic univerſum terrarum orbem 
convulſerunt. 
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Ix is Procopius the hiſtorian, and nor the 
uriter of ſcandalous memoirs, that I have fol- 


lowed : I have conſulted him in his genuine 


work, and from thence I have copied the cha- 
racter of my hero, his modeſty, his benevolence, 
his affability, the fimplicity of his manners, his 
beneficence, and, above all, that fund of huma- 
nity which was the baſis of his virtues, and made 
him the idol of the people. © It was the de- 
light, ſays my author, of the citizens of 
“ Byzantium, to behold Beliſarius coming forth 
* every morningto the Forum. ——He was di- 
© ſtinguiſled by the ſize and the graceful pro- 
, portions of his ſtature, To the dignity of 
nis perſon he added ſuch an air of meeknefs; 
benignity, and-chearpl demeanour to all who 
came in his way, that he might have paſſed 
for one of the ordinary rank of people. 
''6 — His munificence ta his ſoldiers was un- 
. bounded. To the huſbandman and the la- 
bourer of che field he behaved with ſuch a 
tender concern, that while he commanded, 
they were fure of ſuffering no kind of out- 
# rage from the army. His care, moreover, 
*« extended to all the fruits of the earth: he 
provided with ſolicitude that his troopers 
* ſhould not trample down the corn growing 

up in the field; and to touch any part of 

the farmer's ſtore, without leave from che 
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« owner, was made penal throughout his 
cc army * 7 | 


0 *Erat igitur Biſantinis civibus voluptati, Beliſa- 
rium intueri in forum quotidie prodeuntem. Pul- 
chritudo hunc magnitudoque corporis honeſtabat. 
X Homilem præterea ſe, benignumque adeò, atque a- 
ditu obviis quibuſque perfacilem exhibebat, ut in- 
me ſortis viro perſimilis videretur -In ſuis præ- 
cipuè milites munificentia cæteros anteibat.Erga 
XS agricultores, agreſteſque homines, tanta hic indul- 
gentia ac providentia utebatur, ut Beliſario ductan- 
te exercitum, nullam hi vim paterentur. Segetes in- 
ſuper, dum in agris matureſcerent, diligentius tue- 
batur, ne forte equorum greges has devaſtarent; 
frugeſque cæteras, invitis dominis, ſuos attingere 
— 2 Proc, De Bell. Goth. lib, iii. 
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CHAP. I. 


———\OWARDS the cloſe of Juſtinian's 
reign, when that emperor began to 
| droop with age, the ſtate, exhauſted 
by long and violent exertions, diſcovered every 
ſympton of decay. The adminiſtration through 
all its departments was enfeebled; the authority 
of the laws was ſilent; the public treaſure was 
abandoned to private avarice ; and military diſ- 
cipline lay quite'negle&ed. Fatigued by a con- 
tinued ſeries of wars, 'the emperor was reduced 
to be a purchaſer of peace at the hands of his 
enemies; while the ſcanty remainder of his ar- 
mies languiſhed in a ſtate of indolence, as if 
grown uſeleſs, and a burthen to the govern- 
ment. The commanders of the inactive ſoldi- 
ery gave themſelves up to pleaſure and diffipati- - 
on; and the exerciſe of the chace, which recal- 
led to their minds a faint image of war, was 
cheir only expedient. to prevent the wearineſs of 
1 K too 
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too derp a repoſe, and} ike angus of a Iigich 7 
condition. 1 
Ir happened, Ju the ſports of digi IJ ? 
were over, that a party was engaged at ſupper 
in a caſtle ſituated in the territories of Thrace, 1 3 
when word was brought that a blind old man, 3 | 
conducted by a child, implored the company ⁵ 


or ſhelter and hoſpitality, Youth is prone to 
compaſſion, and the old man was admitted. It 
was now the autumnal ſeaſon, and the cold, 
which began to be ſomewhat eager, had chilled 
the poor venerable ſtranger. "Ley gave him a 
ſeat near the fire. 
Ts pleaſures of the Abe convi- 
- vial mirth diffaſed itfelf; and the misfortunes of 
the ſtate became at length the topic of conver- 
mation. A wide field was opened for cenſure to 
expatiate in, and diſcontented vanity allowed it- 
ſelf every liberty of ſpeech. Each individual 
Was laviſh in commendation of the exploits he 
had performed, and thoſe he would have per- 
formed, if his merit and his talents had not 
been neglected and depreſſed. The calamities 
of che empire, according to them, could only 
be aſeribed to che egregious blunder of not con- 
ding the places of higheſt truſt to men of their 
ſtamp and character. They governed the world 
over their bottle, and with every bumper the 
| ſpirit of INE grew more 8 and 
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Tur old man at the corner of the fire liſten- 
ed to this club of politicians, and piry mingled 
with his ſmiles.” One of the company percei- 
Ling it, Honeſt man, ſays he, you ſeem to find 
ſomething pleaſant in our diſcourſe.----Pleaſant ! 
replied the aged gueſt; pardon me, Sir, not ve - 
ry pleaſant, but light and airy, as. may be ex- 
pected at your time of life. The whole room 
was aſtoniſhed at the anſwer. Your complaints 
you think well founded, continued the old man, 
and 1 agree with you, that you ought not to 
have fallen into neglect; but that is a mere par- 
tial evil, not to be lamented. Eament rather 
chat the empire has loft all its ſtrength and dig- 
nity; and that the prince, worn out with cares, 
and bendiny under the weight of years, no long 
er now can fee and judge for himſelf, bat is ob 
liged'to act by che miniſtry of unfaithful. ſer- 
Fr guts To'fo general à diſaſter; it is poor to 
think only bf yourſelves. ----That was'the faſhion 
of your time, I fanty, interpoſts one at the ta- 
"ble 310 boch cared about himſelf in thoſe” days ! 
However, the mode is altered not, and every 
man for hfmfelP at prefent, "S6mnch the worſe, 
" Eeribned the old mah an if char be the chfe, 
8 vou are properly requited; neglect ought to be 
Four portion: How t Taid the perſon to whom 
_ theſe words were addreſſed, do you. encrbath 
upon our hoſpitality, in order to th{We us? Far 
' from it, anſwered the bid man; 'T deat vith ybu 
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as a friend, and pay you with boneſt erath for | f 
the ſhelter you afford me. =_ 
Ta E young Tiberius, who fince werkted to 
- be ranked among the virtuous emperors, hap- 
pened to be of the party. He was ſtruck with 
the venerable air and ſnowy head of the blind 
old gueſt. Addreſſing himſelf to him, There 
is, faid he, a mark of wiſdom in your obſerva- 
tion, but it is mixed with a degree of {ſplecn ; 
and this public ſpirit, ' which you require, is 
; without doubt a virtue, but by no means a du- 
ty. In your ſtation it is a duty, replied 1 the 
good old man, in a tone ſome what peremptory ; 
. or, ſaid he, to expreſs it better, it is the baſis of 
_ duty, che foundation of every military vir- 
| Whoever dedicates himſelf, to the ſervice 
— his country, ſhould confider his country as 
. inſolvent ; for, in fact, that which he devotes 
to the common good is above all price, He 
| ſhould, moreover, be prepared to meet with in- 
. gratitude from his country; for if the ſacrifice 
he makes does not ſpring from generous mo- 
tives, the part he acts is fooliſh and abſurd. 
The only true principles of action are the Joye 
2 r and the ardor, the enthuſiaſm of vir- 
Actuated by theſe incentives, of what mo- 
_ is it how our ſervices, are received ? 'The 
recompence of true virtue does not depend up- 
n the caprice of a miniſter, or the diſcernment 
of the prince. The. 5 common. ſoldier, indeed, 
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muy de induced by the hopes of booty ; he may 
hazard his life for a pittance to maintain it. 
This I readily comprehend; but you, Sir, born 


IT to affluence, with whom to live is to enjoy, when 


Jou relinquiſh the ſofter ſcenes of life to under-- 
go fatigue and labour, oppoſing yourſelf volun- 
tarily to various perils, can you derogate ſo far 
from the generous act, as to deſire wages for it ? 
Iris - depreciated. by payment: who attends to 
che advantage of falary, is a mercenary ſhave ;. 
nor is the cafe altered by che quantity of re- 
ward; the man who appraiſes his talents, and 
converts them to profit, is to the full as venal 
as the ſoul that ſells itſelf for a piece of money. 

What T have ſaid of pecuniary recompence, I 
affirm alſo of the allurements of ambition: ho- 
nours, titles, rank, and the favours of the ſo- 
vereign, what are they but wages? He who de- 
fires them has his hire. We muſt either give or 
fell ourſelves: there is no other alternative. 
The former is the act of freedom, the latter of 

" Davery + you, gemtlemen, will incline to chat 

which agrees beſt with the propenfiries- of yotir 

hearts. At this rate, honeſt. friend, faid the 
company, you. place ſovereigtis in à very eaßy 

condition. Were my diſcourſe addreffed to ſo- 
vereigns, returned the blind ſtranger, I ſhould 
tell them, that as it is your duty to: obſerve a 
diſintereſted conduct, ſo it is theirs to be juſt 
** —Wbat, then, is it juſt, do ye 
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think, to give merit its due recompence NMaſt 
certainly i it is; but he ta whom ſerxice is ren- 
dered, is to diſpenſe the reward; and if he * 
mits to do it, it is his mis fortune. But to goa 
little farther: which of us, in weighing our 
own merits, can be ſure of holding the balance 
with an even hand? To illuftrate this,” in your 
condition, far inſtance, in order that every bo- 
dy ſhould be dealt with to his ſatisfaction, it 
would be neceſſary that each ſhould command 
in chief, and then what becomes of ſubordina- 
tion? This, you ſee, is impracticable. Let me 
chen aſſume it as a truth, that government may 
incidentally want penetration, and even equity; 
but ſtill it will be more diſcerning and wiſe in 
its appointments, than if it were implicitly to 
take the recommendation each of you would 


give in favour of himſelf.---- And who are you 


that talk to us in this ſtrain? ſays the young 
| maſter of the feaſt, with an elevation of voice. 


—-Heliſarius, replied the old man. 


Taz ſurprize occaſioned by chis diſcoveny 
need not be expreſſed : the aſtoniſhment and 


© confuſion that ſeized their young minds. at the 


name of Beliſarius, at the name of him hq 
bad ſo often conquered in three parts of the 
globe, will ſuggeſt themſelves to every imagina- 
tion. The whole company remained motion- 
leſs, and a deep ſilence marked the reſpect with 
which they were W Reverential ace 


poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed. them, and, forgetting -that  Beliſariys: 
was blind, not one of them dared. to. lift his. 


| I eyes. Tiberius at length broke filence :. Thau 


venerable man, ſaid he, how unjuſt and cruel 
has fortune been to thee l- to thee, whom the 


9 whole empire, for thirty years tagether, felt the 


author of its glory and its flouriſhing conditi- 
on; till at length wicked malice framed a charge 


of treaſon. and revolt !---Thou, art. that hero, 
whom the perſecuting rage of envious men load-- 


ed with irons, and barbarouſly deprived, of the 


organs « of fight !---And yet, thus baſely treated, 


you can Rill perſevere to inculcate the principles 
of public ſpirit and diſintereſted love of coun- 
\----And from. whom, ſays Beliſarius, would | 
you expect to hear the leſſons of virtue! ? Are 
the ſlaves of court-favour to be your moraliſts . 


Oh! ſhame indelible b ſays Tiberius, inter- 
rupting him; unparalleled ingratitude! Poſteri- 


ty will ſearce believe the monſtrous ſtory !- It 


myſt not be diffembled, replied Beliſarius, that 


my enemies did take me ungrovided, and ſur- 


priſe me a little : I never expected to be injured 
to that exceſs of outrage. I had, however, been 


familiar with the idea of dying in the ſervice of 


32 — 


the empire; and whether dead or blind, the 
difference is inconſiderable. Devoted to my 
country, I did. not except my eyes. All that 1 
hold dearer than my eyes or my lite ſtill remains 
t me; 1 che bonour of my character is inviolate, 
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and; above all, the virtues of my heart are fill 
Hep unconquered by my enemies. The acti- 
ons of my life may indeed be effaced from the 
memory of a court; but the memory of man- 


Kia wl de more retemive ; and f it bwl 


not, I have che conſoious remembrance, and 

| chat is ſufficient, A ot 5 $14 70 | 20004668 
Tat company now, ute with admiration, 

ſolicitec Beliſartus to make one at the table. 

Excuſe me, gentlemen, ſays he, at my age che 

beſt place is the fire - ſide. Every civility was. 

tendered to him, and he was much importuned 
to accept the beſt bed in the caſtle: he content- 
ed himſelf with a little ſtraw. I have often flept 

Harder, ſays he: but this. child, who guides. me, 

1 recommend to your good offices ; for he | is 

more delicate than Lam. 

Tus next morning, as ſoon as W was s light 
3 for his guide, Beliſarius departed, before 
his hoſts, fatigued. with the fport of the pre- 
N ceding day, were. yet awake. Being informed 

; when they roſe, that the hero had left the place, 

they propoſed to go in queſt of him, in order 
to provide him with a carriage, and what other 

conveniencies he might. want. No, ſays Tie- 


rius, chat will. be labour in a Belifarius, has 
not conteived eſteem enough for us, to make | 
vim willing to receive an obligation. N iy : 

Tas young "Tiberius had ſenſibility and. — 
£ ; on his mind an exälted virtue in the 


very 
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very extreme of misfortune made the deepeſt 
impreſſion. Never, ſays he to pne of his friends 
who came to him from the emperor, never ſhall 
I forget laſt night's ſolemn ſcene l never ſhall 
the words of the venerable man be eraſed from 
my memory. Humiliating as he was, yet bis 
eſſon has taught me what a taſk remains upon 
y bands, if I aſpire to the dignity of my na- 
IM ture; if 1 mean to be a man. An account of 
this incident reached the ear of JusTzxr, IAN, W 
deſired an interview with T1BERIVS, AAA 
TigERIU 8 related the whole with accuracy to 
the emperor, and then continued he, It is im- 
poſſible, Sir, that ſo elevated a mind could. de- 
ſcend to the baſeneſs of the conſpiracy laid to 
bis charge: I would engage my life that he is 
innocent, if a life like mine were worthy of be- 
ing furety for ſo illuſtrious a character. I will 
fee him, and confer with him, replied Tus71- 
MAN, without diſcloſing myſelf to him ; in the 
condition of blindneſs, to which he is reduced, | 
this will not be impracticable. Since bis releaſe 
| from priſon, he cannot have removed himſelf 
to. any conſiderable diſtance : 8 ; purſue. his ſtegs, 
: and i intice him, my if polible, | to ; your country-ſeat ; - 
 thither I will come in private. This command 
of the emperor Tiberius received with tranſport, 
and the next day purſued the road Beliſarius 
had taken. $3} 
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ie 10 the mean time, wa d . 


as he went, journeyed on towards an old 
-ruinous caſtle, where his family expected him. 
He had given directions to his young guide, not 
to mention his name on the road; but che Ag- 
nified air of his countenanee, and bis Whole per- 
don, was ſufficient to intereſt every beholcker. 


_ Arriving that night at a village, his conductor | 1 
| Ropped at the door of an houſe 2 50 had, a i 


fimple but neat appearance. 2246 wg 
p Tux landlord was. entering with. a 5 ade in 
bis Rand: the mien and features of Bento, 


| attracted his attention, and made bim curious 


to know 1 reſpectable a vagrant. A poor in- 


valid, ſays. Beliſarius, an old decrepit ſoldier l. 


A foldier * exclaims the. villager, and that bo- 


2 is your recompetice There is no help | 


for it, replied Beliſarius; the greateſt. misfor- 
tune of a ſovereign js his mability to pay the 
1 Price of all che blood ſpite i in his ſervice. The 
' Keart of the vllager \ was touched by this 1M 
| ; And 1 was s invited. to Pattake of h his 

"1 UBRE Wiser taps the * of the houſe 
60 his wife, a gallant brave veteran, who bears 
the ſeverities of his fate with fortitude of wind: 
e to Beliſarius. ed honeſt gveſt, be 


not 
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not aſhamed of your condition in 2 family which 
has been inured to misfortunes : fit you down, 


we are going to ſupper ; while we wait to have 


it laid upon the table, tell me, pray, what wars 
have you ſeryed.in ? In the wars of Italy, ſays 
Belifarius, againſt the Goths, that in Afia againſt 


the Perſians, and in Africa n . Vandals 


and the Moors. 
Arx theſe words the villages could not fup- 
preſs a deep ſigh. At this rate then, continued 


| : he, you made every campaign with Beliarius ?--- 


Yes, every campaign; we were never aſunder. 
Indeed ! that excellent man! the equal com- 
poſure of his mind ! that conſtant upright- 
neſs ! that greatneſs of ſoul ! Is he ſtill living, 
pray? for in this ſolitude it is about five and 
twenty years ſince I have heard what is doing in 


the world.----Yes, Beliſarius is ſtill alive,---May 


Heaven guard and prolong his days 1---If he 
heard your wiſhes for him, your goodneſs would 
affect him tenderly.---Very like; and how do 
they ſay he fares at court? In great power, to 
be ſure ! adored by every body !--»+ Alas f envy 
is ever an attendant on proſperity. Very trutz 3 


but the emperor ſtiould be upon his guard a 


gainſt the enemies of ſo great a man, the tures 


is far gone in years now. But what then ? he 
will be as great in council, as he was: formerly 
in the field. His wiſdom, if he is attended to, 


lary genius, che protector of the empire 1---He 


. * 0 
Pan. 


1 BELISARIU 8. | 
may, perhaps, be of more extenſive uſe than e- 


ven his valour,----And how, ſays Beliſarius, in- 
wardly ſoftned, how was he known to you ?--+ 


Let us fit down to table, anſwered the villager : | 


your queſtion would lead into a long detail. 
BELISARIUS now felt ſome ſecret hints that 
his landlord muſt be ſome officer who had for- 
merly ſerved under him, and had reaſon to be 
contented with his general. During ſupper, the 
latter was inquiſitive concerning the events of war 
in Italy and the Eaſt, but was totaly ſilent in re- 
gard to Africa, Beliſarius gratified his curioſity 
in a plain and ſimple tile, Let us drink, ſays the 
hoſt, at the concluſion of the repaſt, let us drink 
to the health of your general, and may Heaven re- 
quite him with its bounty for all the evil he heap- 
ed on me !---He ! replied Beliſarius, did he 
injure you ?--He diſcharged his duty, and I make 
no complaint, I have learned in the ſchool of 


adyerſity to compaſſionate the diſtreſſes of man- 


- kind, and you ſhall know, my honeſt friend, 

how that leſſon was taught me. As you have 
ſerved in Africa, you muſt have ſeen the King 
of the Vandals, the unfortunate G11.1MER, led 
by Beliſarius in triumph to Conſtantinople, with 
his wife and children involved in his captivity. 
That very GIL IMER has opened to you his hoſ- 
pitable door l you have ſupped with him !--- 
Thou Gilimer ! exclaimed Belſarius; and has 
not decke emperor 9 you a better lot ? He 
BERL had 
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had: promiſed----Yes, he promiſed, and, to do 
him juſtice, he kept his word. Dignities were 
offered to me, and even the rank of a Patrician; 
but I declined the offer. To him who has been 
a king and has loſt his crown, the only reſource 
is obſcurity and repoſe. thou Gil IRR I 
Yes, I am he ! that vanquiſhed prince, who, you 
may remember, was beſieged upon the moun- 
tain of Papua, There I ſuffered unheard of 
| hardſhips *: the inclemency of the winter ſeaſon, . 
the neceſſities of famine, the miſerable aſpect of 
a whole people driven to the laſt deſpair, and 
ready to devour their very wives and children; 
the unremitting vigilance of that brave officer 
PHaRas, who, even amidſt the operations of the 
ſiege he carried on, never ceaſed by his remon- 
ſtrances to awaken my feelings both for myſelf 
and the miſeries of my people: all thefe circums- - 
ſtances, together with the entire confidence I 
had in the uprightneſs of your general, prevail- 
ed upon me at length to. lay down my arms, 
With what an air of ſober dignity did Belifarius 
receive me ! Every proper attention was paid to 
me by his direction. With what addreſs, with _ 
what reſpe& did he ſtrive to ſoften my affliti- 
on! The ſpace of near fix luſtres has elapſed 
ſince I have dwelt in this ſolitary retreat, and 
not a day has paſſed without hearing my moſt 
fervent prayers for Beliſarius. | 
5 B 1 PER- 
vide Procop. de Bello Vandalico, lib. II. 
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I PERCEIVE, faid Beliſarius, in this account 

of yourſelf, the mild effects of that philoſophy, 

which even on the mountain, where you endu- 

red ſo much, could make you chant your cala- 
mities in ſong; which gave yon, when you ap- 
peared before Beliſarius, that ſerenity of counte- 
nance; and on his day of triumph animated that 
look of magnanimity, which aſtoniſhed the em- 
peror Juſtinian. My good gueſt, replied Gili- 
mer, the ſtrength and weakneſs of our minds 
depend entirely upon the light in which things 
appear to us. True conſtancy and fortitude 
firſt ſprung up in my heart, when I began to 


conſider the world as the ſport of fortune. Till 


then I had lived the moſt voluptuous of kings, 
diſſolved in luxury, and ever entranced in the 
lap of pleaſure :. on a ſudden I paſſed from my 
palace, that ſcene of revelry and delight, to the 
cavern of the Moors“, where pillowed upon 
ſtraw, I lived on barley coarſely pounded and 
half roaſted under the cinders. Nay, to ſuch 
| hartſhip- was I reduced, that a loaf of bread; 

Tent to me by the humanity of an enemy, was an 

| ineſtimable preſent, From this ſituation. I fell into 
captivity, was loaded with irons, and walked in 
the Agron POR In extremities like 
theſe, 


: 


Vandali namque omnium ſunt, quos ſciam, mo]- 
- Uffimi atque delicatiſſimi; omnium vero miſerrimi 
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theſe, you will agree with me, that the heart 
muſt break with grief, e e to the ca- : 
price of fortune. 
| You find in that compoſure of your foul, favs 
 Belifarius, many reſources againſt calamity ; and 
I promiſe-to ſuperadd a new motive of conſolati- 
on before we part, | 
THEIR converſation one here, and each re- 
tired to ret... 

G1L1MER, at che den of "iy, inſtead of be- 
taking himſelf to the. cultivation of his garden, 
made it his firſt care to enquire how his aged 
gueſt had paſſed the night. He found him al- 
ready up, with his ſtick in his hand, ready to 
ſet out on his journey. How ! ſaid he, not 
give us a few days before you leave us 1---That, 
replied Beliſarius, is not in my power: I have a 
wife and daughter inconſolable during my ab- 
ſence; Farewell !---and' hear without emotion 
what remains to be told you: Blind and ſaper- 

annuated as I am, BELTSARIUs will never forget 
the reception you have given him. --How ! BEL 1- 
SARIUS !---It-is BEL1SAR1Us who now embraces 
you !---Righteous Heaven I exclaims GiLIMER, 
half wild with aſtoniſhment, BxLISARTUs blind, 
and abandoned in His old age !-.-Even ſo, ties 
plied BELIs4R1vs, and to ſhew you the extreme 
of cruelty, before they turned him adrift to beg 

his way through the world, his enemies put out 
his ener ſays Gilimer, in a tone 
's B 2. 1 
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of grief and horror; can it be poſſible 3 ? Who 
were the monſters ?---Envious men, replied BE- 
LISARIUS; they impeached me of deſigns up- 
on the erown, when my thoughts were fixed up- 
on my grave. They had credit enough to ruin 
me, and I was laid in irons. The people at 
length clamoured loudly for my enlargement; 
it was in vain to reſiſt the popular outery; but 
in reſtoring me to liberty they deprived me of 
my fight. JUSTINIAN too ordaingd it; there 
the wound ſtruck deeper! You can witneſs with 
what zeal, with what affection I ſerved him. 
Even now I love him, and grieve that he is ſur- 
-rounded by wicked men, who cloud and black- 
en the evening of his days. When I heard that 
he himſelf pronounced the definitive ſentence, 
Ion my conſtancy failed me; the very exe- 
. cutioners relented into pity, and fell proſtrate 
at my feet. Now all is over; and, thanks be to 
Heaven, I have but a little time! to crawl about, 
dDlind and wretched.----Paſs that time with me, 
_fays GILIMuER: here, under my roof, cloſe an 


_  Wuſtrious life.--Thar, returned Beliſarius, would 


have ſomething ſoothing i in it ; but I_muſt give 
myſelf to my family, and 1 nom ga to ex- 
pire in their arms. Farewell! 
GiLIiuER embraced him, bathed him with his 
tears, and could hardly quit his hold. At length 
he let him go with a parting pang, and ſtraining 
his eyes after him, O proſperity! ſays he, thou 
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cheat proſperity l who can confide i in thee ? 7 The 
warlike hero, the great, the good Beliſarius !---- | 
Now indeed he may think himſelf happy who 
digs his garden. With theſe words the king of 
the Vandals reſumed. his ſpade, . 


CHAP, II. 


JELISARIUS was now near the aſylum of 

F his family, who expected him with impa- 
tience, when a new incident made him fear that 
he ſhould never reach it. The inhabitants up- 
on the borders of the empire were perperually - | 
making incurſions into Thrace, . A party of the 
Bulgarians- had invaded the confines, juſt as a 
rumour. was ſpread abroad; that BELISARIVS;. 
deprived of his eye · ſight, web diſcharged from 
priſon, and was begging: his way to his exiled 
family. The idea of attaching to himſelf ſo 
conſiderable a man ſoon ſtruck the prince of 
Bulgaria, who little doubted but BELISARTuS 
would embrace the moſt rapid means of revenge. 
The road he Had taken was known, and orders 


were accordingly iſfued for a diligent purſuit. . 
Towards the cloſe of day BELISAR1Us was o- 


vertaken : force was not to be reſiſted; he was 
obliged to mount a ſuperb horſe brought» for 
the purpoſe. Two Bulgarians conducted him, 
and Abe hero's guide was obliged to mount be- 
* 13 hind 
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hind one of them. You may truſt to us, fax 


the Bulgarians; the prince our maſter honours 
your virtues and compaſſionates your misfor-- 


tunes. BRLISARIVs interrogating what their 
prince wanted with him; He means, replied the 


barbarians, to ſate your vengeance with the 


blood of your enemies. Ah ! fays the old ge- 
neral, let him leave me unrevenged ; his pity 
is ſuperfluous and cruel. I only aſk to die in 
the arms of my family, and you tear me from 
them. Whither would you lead me? I am har- 


rafled with fatigue, and reſt is neceſſary to me. 


-Reſt you ſhall have, anfwered the Bulgarians, 


and to your entire ſatisfaction, if the maſter of 


the neighbouring caſtle ſhould chance not to be 
upon his guard, or in caſe he aero cabs 
armed with too ſtrong a force. 

'Trrs caſtle was · in the occupation of an ola 
courticr whoſe name was BRSsUS. He had com- 
manded at Rome during a ſiege, and after being 
guilty of the moſt horrible exactions, retired to 
this place with ten thouſand talents*. BRL I- 
SARIUS had inſiſted that he ſhould be proſecu- 


ted with the utmoſt ſeverity of the aw; bur 


thoſe at court who do not with to have matters 


too cloſcly inſpected, being all of his party, the 
enquiry was prevented, and BEs$Us retired. to 


enjoy his crimes and his money in rural trans 
_quillity.. 1 4 * 4 5 
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Two Bulgiridns, who had beer difpatehed to 
reconnoitre the place, reported to the chief, 

chat in the caſtle all was pleaſure and rejoicing; 
that the misfortune of BRLIsARTVUs was the ge 
neral talk; and that BESssUs celebrated it by 2 
day of feſtivity, as a puniſhment inflicted by 
Heaven. The abject wretch ! ſaid the Bulgart- 
ans, he ſhall not long have it in his power to. 
triumph in the downfal of a great man like you. 
Tux x arrived ſoon at the caſtle: Beſſus was 
at table ſurrounded by his fycophants, one of 
whom ſung a ſong of adulation, and in his ſtan». 
zas ſet forth the care of Heaven in the juſtifiea. 
tion of his patron, by puniſhing the accuſer 
with the loſs of his fight. What more manifeſt 
indication could there be!] Could innocence en- 
joy a more ſplendid triumph ! Beſſus applauded 
the flattering ſtrain, gracioufly obferving, that 
Heaven is always juſt, and that ſooner or later 
the wicked are brought to condign punithment;. 
Beſſus was right in his obſervation; for now the 
Bulgarians, ſword in hand, had taken poſſeſſion 
of the court-yard,. and. leaving Beliſarius to the 
tare of a few ſoldiers, made their way with hi- 
deous uproar to the banqueting- room. Beſſus 
turned pale at the ſight; confuſion and terror 
fell upon him; his gueits. were thrown into tha | 
utmoſt conſternation: without attempting a de- 
fence, they fell upom their knees and begged 
how lives. - They were all. inſtantly ſezed, and 
wh | „„ OC 


the neceſſaries of life. The juſtice of Heaven 
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dragged forth to the place where. B zsakrus 
was guarded. Bxssus by, the light of che tor- 
ches perceived on horſeback a blind old man; 
he immediately knew him; and beſeeched bis 
mercy. The old general, ſoftened with tender- 
neſs, conjured the Bulgarians to ſpare him and 
his. No, faid the chief, no mercy here for bad 
men This was the ſignal for ſlaughter, and 
Beſſus with all his comrades was put to death 
upon the ſpot. Then ordering all the domeſtics 
before him, the commander of the gang, who 
ſaw: they expected the ſame fate, bid them be 
without fear, and attend him and his party at 
table; for now, ſays he, we are your maſters. 

He proceeded to regale himſelf with his follow- 
| ers, and BELISAR1Us was placed in the ſeat of 
Iuxupdviciſſitudes of fortune now engroſſed the 
angie of Beliſarius, and this laſt imeident 
ſorely grieved him. My friends, ſaid he t the 
Bulgarians, you diftreſs me much by ſhedding 
the blood of my countrymen. Beſſus, it is true, 
was guilty of avarice and inhumanity: I have 
ſeen him the author of a. famine at Rome, and 
in the midſt of the public miſery ſelling out 
bread at a moſt exorbitant price, without any 
feeling for the poor, who were unable to buy 
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bas overtaken bim at laſt, and my only regret 
R but yet this. havoc, 
2 done 
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done in my name, is a ſtain to my honour, Ei- 
ther diſpatch me; or promiſe that no outrage of 
this ſort ſhall happen again while I am amongft 
you. The Bulgarians engaged to reſtrain them- 
ſelves for the future to ſelf-defence ; but Beſſusꝰ 
caſtle was } undered, and the next day the in- 
vaders, load d with 1 forward with BE 
LISARIVS, | 

As ſoon as they arrived at their prince's camp, 2 
the commander in chief, embracing Eeliſarius, 
exclaimed, in a tranſport of joy, Come, thou 
venerable man, and try whether we or your own 
countrymen art the Barbarians ! Abandoned by 
the ſtate you ſerved, you ſhall find among us 
both friends and revengers of your wrongs. 
With this he led him by the hand to his tent, 
there bade him repoſe himſelf, and gave orders 
chat every thing ſhould favour his ſlumber. At 
night, after a ſumptuous repaſt, at which the 
name of Belifarius was celebrated by all the Bar- 
= barian chiefs, the king withdrew with him to a 
| private conference. He began by obſerving. 
that it was needleſs to remonſtrate th erueley 
of the treatment he had met. with. The crime, 
continued he, is horrible; the vengeance due to 
it ſhould be the ſame. Your tyrant, with all 
his accomplices; muſt be burkTunder the ruins 
of the Imperial throne and palace: his city ſhall 
be wrapt in flames, and its fragments heaped up- 
on the emperor's head. Be thou, illuſtrious o 
| Bs man. 
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man, be thau the guide of my armies; inſtruct 

me how to conquer, and to expiate your inju- 
ries. They have not robbed you of the mind's 
eye 5 the light of wiſdom is ſtill yours. Teach 
me how to ruſh upon them by ſurprize; to aſ- 
— fault chem within their ramparts, Let us exter- 
minate their empire, and not leave a trace of it 
on this fide of the ſeas. If the ſecond rank in 


our new dominion. will not ſuffice. you, divide Wi 
with me the Imperial dignity ; I agree to it. 
Let the tyrant of Byzantium, before he dies be- 


neath repeated blows, behold: you once more 


make your triumphant entry into his city. - 


And would you have me, then, ſaid Belifarius, 
after a pauſe, would you, have . me! juſtify him 
for depriving me of my fight? It is a long time, 
Sir, fince I declined the offer of crowns. Car- 
mage and Italy invited my acceptance. I was 
#hen young, and in the ſeaſon of ambition; per- 
ſecution even then began to ſhew itſelf, but Ire - 


mained inviolably faithful to my prince and my 


country. The duty which then bound me con- 
tinues unextinguiſhed; and nothing can induce 
me to renounce it. When F promiſed allegiance 
to the emperor, I hoped to find him juſt; and, 


if he proved otherwiſe, I made no reſervation. 
of a tacit right to defend, much leſs to revenge 


myſelf. Of treaſon and revolt Lam incapable; 


and, let me aſk, how would it ſerve you to 
Brand me with perjury ? What valuable ſervice 
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can you expect from a blind old man, who has 
loſt the force and vigour of his mind? The en- 
terprize you propoſe is much above my ability, 
perhaps above your own. In the preſent relax · 
ed ſtate of government, the emperor appears an 
eaſy conqueſt 4 but he is only grown indolent ; 
and perhaps to rouze him from his languor, arid 
re-animate his ſpirit, it were defirable for him 
hat an enterprize like yours ſhould be commen- 
ed. That city, which you think ſo aſſailable, 
is inhabited by a people trained to war: ank 
then, what a ſet of men to lead them on ! If the 
ſuperannuated Beliſarius may well nigh be num 
bered with the dead, yet NARSEs lives, and even 
NarsEs has for competitors MunDus, HER- 
MES, SALOMON, and many others of a warlike 
genius. If you will credit me, time alone, with 
its imperceptible hand, muſt ſap the foundati- 
ons, and work the downfal of that great empire. 
You may, indeed, commit a ravage, but that is 
but the war of robbers ; your ambition will a- 
ſpire to an enterprize more worthy of you. Ju- 
ſtinian deſires only to form alliances and confe- 
deracies in friendſhip; let me add, there is not 
a king who would not be honoured by an alli- 
ance with him; and, Sir, it depends upon your- 
{elf to- No, interrupted the Bulgarian, I ne 
ver will be the friend of Juſtinian; I will hold 
no alliance with the man who owes his all to 
Hou, and in return has blinded you for it. Will = 
en ö 
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you ounce concert with me, anf 


my councils, and the genius of my armies ? 
That is the quèſtion between us. My life, re- 
plied Beliſarius, is in your hands; but nothing 
can exempt me from the allegiance I owe my 
lawful ſovereign; even now, depreſſed as I am, 
had I the means of ſerving him, though it were 
againſt yourſelf, he might ſtill be as ſure of me 
as in my day of proſperity. An extraordinary 


ſort of virtue this ! ſays the Bulgarian.----Woe 7 


to the people, replied Beliſarius, to whom it ap- 
pears extraordinary ! Don't you perceive that it 
is the foundation of good order in ſociety ? 


That no member of any community whatever 


ſhould arrogate to himſelf. a right to be his own 
judge and his own avenger, is an obvious, a ſelt- 
evident truth. That right of nature is trans- 


ferred to the magiſtrate; and were it otherwiſe, 


there would be as many rebels as diſcontented 


ſpirits. Would you, who now court me to pu- 
niſh my maſter for injuſtice, would you give 
the ſame privilege to your own ſoldiers? - j 
Would I give it! ſays the Bulgarian; they have ; 


it without my giving it; but fear reſtrains it 
within due bounds.---- And with us, fir, virtue 
is the reſtraint, ſays Beliſarius; that is an ad- 
vantage reſuhing from the manners; from man- 
ners formed by civilization, the parent of ſocial 


Happineſs ; and ſocial happineſs, let me tell you, | 


will never be rightly underfiood, where the in- 
"2a | ſtitutions 
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| Atrios! of true policy have not been received. 
I vill go deeper into this ſubject, with the free- 
dom of a man who has nothing left to fear or 
hope: What ſort of ſubjects do you govern, 
fir ? A race enured to warfare; that is their 
beſt reſource: and that very warfare to which 
they are trained, baniſhes every idea of the right 
Nuſe of peace; inclines them to neglect the valu- 
able riches. of labour and induſtry; to trample 
on the laws of natural juſtice, and ſeek a preca- 
rious good in ruin and deſtruction. If you will 
place before your eyes the conſequences that 
muſt attend your boundleſs ambition, you will 
perceive how neceſſarily it reſults, chat, to lay 
waſte the territories of the empire, you muſt | 
leave your own without labourers, barren and 
uncultivated ; that in order to ſubſiſt one part 
of the human ſpecies, you muſt maſſacre ano- 
ther; and that your own ſubjects muſt fatten 
with their blood the very land which they cover 
with deſolation. And will not, ſaid the king, 
the influence of war be the ſame upon the ſub- 
jets of the empire? By no means, replied Beli- 
ſarius; and moreover the object of our arms is 

very different. The end aimed at by our wars 
is public tranquillity, that we may, enjoy the 
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n- fruits of peace as the purchaſe of our victories. 
ial Generoſity, ſays the Bulgarian, is eafily extend-. 
u, ed where we have the ſuperior force. Let us 


reak off the conference. You are ſtill Iuſtri- 
„ W. 
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ous in miſery; and I honour your unſhaken f. 
delity; it deſerved a better recompence. Repoſe 
yourſelf for this night in my own tent: you 
ſhall be lodged near our perſon. To- morrow 
it ſhall depend upon yourſelf to direct your 
guides which way you will be conducted. To 
the place where they ſeiged me, ſaid Beliſarius; 


and then retired to the comforts of a pure and 


tranquil ſleep. 


Tux next day the king of Bulgaria took leave N # 
of the good old general, and fain would have 


loaded him with preſents. They are, ſays Beli- 
ſarius, the ſpoils of my country, and you would 
bluſh, for me, if I ſuffered myſelf to be ſo en- 
riched. Some neceſſary food for himſelf and 
his guide was all he could be induced to accept; 
and the ſame party that laid violent hands upon 
him, eſcorted him to the place from whence he 
had been carried to the barbarian camp. 


CHAP, IV. 


HE hero was now at the diſtance of twelve 
miles from the retreat of his family; but 
being exhauſted by a fatiguing journey, he en- 
quired of his guide whether there was not a 
village in fight; where he might reſt. his wearicd 
limbs. There is one, ſaid his young conductor, 
but it is a conſiderable way off. Let cheſe 
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guards convey youi to it. No, replied BBLI$4- 
us, I ſhould expoſe the place to the pillage of 
theſe rovers. He now took leave of his convoy. 
=_— ARRIVING at che village, the cry that ſtruck 
| his car was, There be is; that's be it 15 the very 6 
f man. What may this mean ?+---It is an whole 
family, ſaid-the- guide, making towards you with 
great eagerneſs. By this time an old man came 
4 = forward from the erowd. Worthy-:gentleman, 
daa be, may we crave to know who you are? 
You plainly ſee, replied. Beliſarius, that I am a 
poor indigent gretch, and not a gentleman, ---- 
An indigent wreteh! exclaimed the peaſant; 
that is what occaſions our curioſity; for we 
have a report here, that, wretched as you ſeem, 
you are Beliſarius.— Lower your voice, my ho- 
neſt, friend, replied the general; and if my mis- 
fortunes touch you, afford me a ſhelter under 
your roof. Theſe words were ſcarcely uttereil, 
when he felt the villager embracing his knees: 
he raiſed the CR M and went with 
him into an humble cot. | 
FL L down, my children, ſaid ee 
his ſon and two daugliters, fall down at the feet 
of chis illuſtrious hero: it was he protected us 
from the ravage of the Huns; but for him our 
little habitation had been reduced to aſhes; but 
for him, my children, your father would have 
deen butchered before your eyes, your little 
| babes would have been torn from you, and hur- 
C 2 ried 
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ried into captivity. ;. but for, him, you never 
would have raiſed your heads again; you are 
indebted to him for life, and all that can be 
dearer than life. Venerate him che mort for 
his preſent condition, reſpect his ae 

and weep over your unhappy country. 
BRTLIsARTUs, diſſolving inwardly with ten- 
| — at the grateful ſentiments of this little 
family, and overpowered by their bleſſings on 
his head, could only anſwer them with the dumb 
eloquence of his embraces. Condeſcend, illu- 
ſtrious hero, ſaid! the two women,” to receive to 
your arms theſe two little innocents, who have 
found in you a. ſecond father. We ſhall never 
ceaſe to awaken in their memories a due ſenſe 
of the honour-they will now receive by ſaluting 
their great deliverer, and being careſſed in his 
embrace. Each mother preſented: her own 
child, and placed him on the - generaVs knees. 
The little infants ſmiled with young aſtoniſh- 
ment, and raiſing their arms, ſeemed to offer 
up their thanks. And. can you now, ſaid Beli- 
ſarius, think me an object of compaſſion? Does 
there at this moment breathe a man more ſin- 
cerely happy than myſelf? But tell me, how has 
it happened that you had any knowledge of me: 
A young nobleman, replied the villager, paſſed 
through this place yeſterday, and enquired if 
we had not ſeen a blind old man go by; you 
anſwer the delerigtion he gave, us. We aſſured 
him. 
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f Him we had ſeen no ſuch perſon; he then char - 


ged us to keep a good look - out, and let vou 
know, that a friend expects you at the place 


7 where you are going. He ſaid you were in 


want of every thing, and requeſted us to pay 


you every attention in our power: he even pro- 


miſed to requite us for it. Alas! we told him 
that we were all variouſly employed; ſome in 


die labours of the field, others in domeſtic cares, 
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and had but little leiſure to gape after travellers- 
as they paſs by. Then quit your employments, 
ſaid the young lord, and omit every thing ra- 
ther than the acts of benevolence the good old 
man is intitled to: he is your protector, your 
deliverer; it is Beliſarius whom I recommend 


1 to your diligence; and then he opened to us the 


whole ſtory. of your ſufferings. At the ſound 


of a name ſo beloved and honoured, imagine to 


yourſelf the agitation of our hearts. My ſon 
watched. all night long for his general, for he 
had the honour to fight under your banners, 
when you expelled the invaders of Fhrace; and 


my daughters at the dawn ef day were at the 


threſhold. of the door, and there continued 
ſtraining their eyes with eager expectation. At 
length we have found you; command as you 
pleaſe, every thing we have is yours: the noble- 
man who deſires to ſee you has more in his pow- 
er to give; but give what he may, he will not do 


5 a better heart than we offer our little all. 


C. 3 WHILE: 
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WIILE thus the father diſcourſed, the ſon, 
in. a fixed. attitude before the hero, viewed him 
with a. penſive air, his hands claſped in each o- 
ther; conſternation, pity, and reſpect riſing by - 
turns, and diffuſing. themſelves over his coun- 
tenance.. | | 

My good friend, Hh, Beliſarius to . old 
vuollager, I thank you for theſe marks of your 
goodneſs. I have wherewithal to ſupport me 
on my way to my laſt. retreat: but pray inform 
me, is your happineſs equal to. your bene vo- 
lence.? Your ſon, you ſay, carfted arms under 
my conduct. I feel myſelf intereſted. about 
him; is he prudent, careful, and induſtrious: 
Does he prove a good. huſband and a good fa- 
ther ?----He is, replied: the old man, all my joy 
and comfort; he quitted the army upon the 
death of his. elder brother; but he quitted it 
ſeamed with honourable ſcars; he relieves, me 
from labour, the prop of my old age! He has 
for his. wife the daughter of, my friend, and 
Heaven has ſmiled upon their union. He. is of 
a ſanguine lively temper; ſhe is. of a. mild and 
amiable diſpoſition.. My daughter, who. ſtands 
there, is alſo happily ſettled. I gave her in mar- 
riage. to a young man af good morals, and. they 
live in mutual affection: every thing goes on to 
my heart's content, and they have raiſed grand- 

Children to me, in whom I fancy. Lam renewing 
my e In the * that they will cheriſh 

| my 
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my memory, and bleſs me when I am gone, 
draw towards my grave with leſs:regret.--- Alas. 
y good friend, ſaid Belifarius, you excite my 
; envy ! 1 had two ſons, my beſt, my darling 
= hope ! I ſaw them both expire at my fide ; an 
WT only daughter. is all that is left me in my age, 
and ſhe, alas;!- has too much. ſenſibility for my- 
oondition and her own. But thanks be to Hea- 
een, my two boys died fighting for their coun- 
* try l. -At theſe words, the young man, Who 
nad been earneſtly liſtening to all that paſſed; 
eit his heart touched to the very quick.- 
Tn ſupper; conſiſting of plain country fare, 
was ſerved up; but Beliſarius, by his lively re- 
preſentations of the happineſs thit-dwells with 
obſcurity, gave it. the value of the moſt ſumptu- 
W ous, repaſt. Calm and retired tranquillity, ſays. 
be, is che happieſt, ſtate of man; and yet, ſo 
little are the ſolid bleſſings of life underſtood, it 
is a ſtate which is never envied 
Tux young man of che houſe coat | 
during the whole time of ſupper, with his eyes 
fixed on: Beliſarins ;: he was loſt in contemplati · 
on: his inward workings grew ſtronger as he 
gazed; his countenance every; moment ſettled 
into a deeper gloom, looked more intenſe. with 
reflection, and. fiercer; with the various meanings 
that ſucceeded each other. Here is my ;ſoin, 
ſaid; che good old: landlord, recalling to his inia» 
gination all your battles: he peruſes yon with 
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an: ardent eye.---He finds it difficult, replied 
'Belifarius, to recollect his general.----The-ene-- 


mies of my general, ſaid the young man, have 


defaced him enough to make it difficult to know 


him ; but he is too near che Hearts.of his. ſoldi- 


ers to be ever unknown to them. 
WIXEN Beliſarius took leave of this . 
family, I ſhould be glad, ſays this young man, 


if my general will permit me to attend him a 
little part of his way. Being together on the 
road, I could wiſh, ſaid he again; that you would 
order your guide to walk on before us; for T 
have ſomething for your private ear. The con- 


dition, ſir, to which they have reduced you fills 
me with indignation. They have left you a 


Terr ible example of ingratitude, and the baſeſt 
perfidy; it makes me even look with horror on 


my country; and as I formerly dared boldly 
in her ſervice, ſo I now bluſh for every drop 
of blood I ſpilt in her cauſe. The place of my 
nativity is grown deteſtable to me, and I look 


with ꝓity on the children whom I have brought 
into this bad world. -Hold 1 hold, young. 


man I mays: Belifarius ;, where is the country 
in which honeſt men do not fall the victims 
of malignity and fraud'?----But this, returned 
the young ſoldier, this is without a precedent. 


There is a peculiarity in your fate that exceeds 
all imagination. Who was the author of it? I 


Have a wife and children; them I will recen 
2.1 | 3 to: 
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to their grandfacker and the Supreme Being. 
and nothing ſhall retard me from ſetting out di- 
rectly to tear out the villain's heart, who bar- 
barouſly---Alas'!' thou generaus youth, faid Be- 
lifarius; claſping him in his arms, this exceſs of 
pity kindles to enthuſiaſm, - Can I conſent that a 
brave young man ſhall be the prepetrator of an 
inſidious deed ? that a ſoldier ſhall become an 
aſſaſſin? that a virtuous ſon, a tender huſband, 

and an affectionate father, ſhall be che ſlave of 
guilt and infamy ! It were to make me deſerve 
all that malice has inflicted on me. Reflect a 
little; you have relinquiſhed the juſt defence of 
your country to ſolace your aged father, and rear 
up your tend er infants; and will you now for 
a ſuperannuated wretch like me, with an extra- 
vagant zeal, deſert that very father and your 
| helpleſs babes? Tell me, | ſhould you drench 
your bands in the blood of my enemies, will 
that recal my youthful vigour? Will it reſtore 
my loſt organs to me? When you have made 
yourſelf criminal, ſhall I be the leſs miſerable? 
No, replied the young man, but the bloody 
cataſtrophe of a- villain will; ſtrike every guilty 
mind with horror: to make him à terrible ex- 
ample to the world, I will ſriae the monſter at 
he foot of the throne or even of the altar, / and 
glutting my poniard in his heart, will thunder 

in his car, ** Beliſarius ſtrites the blow '>4sAnd. 
by what right, ſays Beliſarius in a deciſive tone, 
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| do you mean to execute my revenge Have I 


transferred a right to you, Which I do not poſ- 


ſeſs myſelf? or do you mean to aſſume that right 

in deſiance of every law: Let law be truly ad- 
miniſtred, ſaid the young man, and the ſubject 
will depend upon the juſtice: of his country; but 
Ance: it is perverted, ſince it. gives no protection 
to innocence and virtue, but connives at vice, 
and acts in colluſion with the guilty, it is time 
to ahjure civil ſociety, and reſort to the primi- 


tive laws of natural. juſtice,---My worthy good 


Friend, replied Beliſarius, that is the reaſoning 
of ruffians, of every lawleſs; banditti ! To ſee 
the laws Warped to evil purpoſes is indeed griev- 
dus to à juſt and (honeſt mind; but the (caſe 
would be ſtill more grievous, if they were to 


nal / overthrow-would be a laſting calamity. Lou 
would ſtrike guilt with terror, and yet you are 
going to encourage it by your æxample. My ca- 


Aamities, thou worthy youth, have inſpired you 


with noble: ſentiments; would you debaſe thoſe 


nentiments by an atrocious deed? Shall the ten- 


der ſenſations of:the heart be turned to horror ? 


I conjure you, in the name of that virtue which 


vou love, diſhonour it not by fatal raſhneſs. 


Let it never be aid that virtue has guided the 
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uffer open violation. Enfeebled laws are moſt 
gertainly an evil, but a tranſitory evil; cheir to- 
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Ir their: cruelty, ſaid the young ſoldier, had 
ſpent its rage on me, I could perhaps arm my- 
{elf with fortitude to bear the worſt ; but when 
a man renouned, when Belifarius---No, I will 
never forgive it. But I forgive it, replied Be- 
liſarius; nothing but my intereſt in this buſineſs 
can provoke your fury; and if I renounce my 
own reſentments, will you go farther than I am 
willing to do? Let me tell you, chat if I were 
inclined to expiate my wrongs by the blood of 
my enemies, whole nations are ready to arm 
themſelves' in my cauſe ; but I am reſigned to 
my fate; imitate my example, allow me to be 
a judge of what is right and honourable; and if 
you find within your breaſt a ſpirit to encounter 
death, reſerve that ſpirit for the glorious occaſi- 
on of ſerving your country and your prince. 
Tk ardor of the young ſoldier ſubſided at 
theſe words into wonder and admiration, For- 
give me, general, ſaid he, forgive the vehemence 
which I now bluſh to own : the outrage of your 
fortune drove me to exceſs ; while you condemn 
my zeal, excuſe it alſo.---I do more, ſaid Beliſa- 


rius, I eſteem it; it is the emotion, the tranſ- 


port of a generous mind, but let me now direct 
it. Your family will have need of you, live for 
them; and let your children imbibe from you 
an averfion to the enemies of Bellſarius. Name 
them, ſaid the young ſoldier with impatience, 
and I promiſe you my children ſhall grow up 
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from the cradle in mortal hatred of them. My 
enemies, replied Beliſarius, are the Scythians, the 
Huns, the Bulgarians, the Sclavonians, the Per- 
ſians, and all the enemies of my country. Thou 


miracle of virtue i ſaid the young villager, pro- 


ſtrating himſelf at the feet of the hero. Belifa- 
rius embraced him, and taking his leave, There 
are, ſaid he, in this mixed ſtate inevitable evils; 


all chat a juſt man can do is not to deſerve the 


the portion that may be his lot. If, hereafter, 
the abuſe of power, che perverſion of laws, and 
the proſperity of bad men, ſhould move your 
indignation, think of Beliſarius. Farewel ! 
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T HE philoſophic ſoul of Beliſarius was now 
upon the point of encountering a trial {till 
more ſevere than any he had, yet met with: but 


it will in this. place, be Proper to relate what hap- 


pened when the hero was firſt el. and hur- 
ried away to priſon.. 


Ox the night when he was loaded with 5 
15 and like a ſtate- criminal thrown into jail, 
amazement, grief, and and conſternation filled 
his palace. The alarm which ſeized his wife 
Ax rox INA, and Eu DOxA his only daughter, 
gave a picture of deſpair and agony in their moſt 
ſtriking colours. At length ANTONINA reco- 
” [77 | | | vering 
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bering from her fright, and calling to mind the 


favours which the empreſs had laviſhed on her, 
began to flatter herſelf that her apprehenſions 
were groundleſs; ſhe condemned, with ſelf · re · 


proach, the weakneſs ſhe had betrayed. Ad- 


mitted to an intimacy and dearneſs with THEO: 


DORA, the companion and ſharer of all her ſo- 
cial pleaſures, ſhe depended upon ſupport from 


that quarter, or at leaſt ſhe believed that THE 0+ 
DORA was her friend, In this perſuaſion ſhe 
attended the levee of the empreſs, and falling on 
her knees in the face of the whole court 3 Ma- 
dam, ſaid ſhe, if to have defended and ſaved the 
empire on various occaſions has been the diſ- 
tinguiſhed lot of Brrisaxrus, that the guilt 
now imputed to him may be examined in open 
day light, and that his accuſers may confront 
him at the tribunal of the emperor, is now the 
recompence he aſks for all his generous labours : 
a free trial, and the opportunity of confounding 
his enemies, is che only favour he can with ho- 
nour accept. THRODORA made her a fign to 
riſe, and with'a look of frigid indifference an- 
ſwered ; Tf Beliſarius is innocent, he has nothing 
to fear; if the charge be true, he is no ſtranger 
to the clemency of his maſter, and he knows 
the ſoft acceſſes to bis heart. "Pau may with- 
draw, madam, in full confidence that 1 regard 


vou; I ſhall not eaſily forget bat 1 have "diſtin. 


. ma you by wy favours. "This cold recepri- 
D 9 en, 
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on, and the abrupt manner of the concluſion, 
quite overpowered ANTONINA; the retired pale 

and trembling, and of all the beholders not one 
| dared to lift an eye towards her. BaRsAuEs 
whom the met, would have paſſed her by unno- 
ticed, if the had not addreſſed herſelf to him: 
BaRsAMEs was the miniſter of the treaſury, and 
the favourite of TyEoDoRa. She entreated 
him to inform her what was the crime laid to 
the charge of Belifarius. I inform you, madam ! 
ſays Barſames ; I am totally in the dark; a ſtran- 
ger to this affair ; I have nothing i in my power; 
I know nothing, nor do I interfere in any thing 
but the duty of my department: if every body 
followed the ſame rule, the peace of the world 
would be leſs diſturbed. 


An 1 ſays Antonina, the plot, I ſee, 5 is ds 
laid, and Beliſarius is undone. - A little further 
on ſhe met a man who owed his all to her, and 
who, on the preceeding day, was entirely deyo- 
| ted to her ſervice, She made an attempt to ex- 
Poſtulate and canvaſs the affair with him ; but 
without deigning to hear her, I know your miſ- 
Fortunes, ſaid he, and I am; ſorely mortified ; 
but I muſt beg your pardon, I have a buſineſs to 
ſolicit, and there is not a moment to be loſt : 

I muſt leave you, madam, but be aſſured, chat 
nobody is more zealouſſy attached toñou. An- 
tonina went in queſt of her daughter, and in an 
hour's time ſhe receiped direction to depart the 

1 Bay” city. 
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SELISARFUSE 35 
city. The old caſtle already mentioned was af- 
Ad che place of her exile. 


The very fight of this caſtle, Shep and in 


ruin, filled che heart of Antonina with conſter- 


nation; here ſhe conſidered herſelf as buried, 

and a fit of illaeſs feized her ſoon after her arri- 
vat. The tender EU DORA, diſtracted by the 
idea of a father impeathed, loaded with! irons, 
and's given up a prey to his enemies; diſtracted 
further at the fight of a mother ready to break 
ker heart with anguiſh. ; underwent the ſevereſt 
agonies of mint. All Her days, her beſt, her 
youthful days, re confumed in offices of ten- 
derneſr to Her affficted mother; ecnch night the 
was bathed in ters, Au Ils that fifþctice of pam 


when weary nature ſinks: dow to reſt, her ffum · 


bers eee 


Kreumz. The image 6f her fathbr- plunged into 


+ dungeon's gloom, änd bending under the 
weight of galling eRatns, was ever prefent to 
Her ; and her apprehenſſons for her mother ef- 
creaſed the terrors of che viſionary ſeene. 7 80 


Ax rbν = had been converſant in courts, 2 
and the thorough knowledge the had of them, 
for ever painted ro her fancy the rage of perſe- 
cution let looſe againſt ker huſband, What a 
triumph, faid ſhe, for thoſe malignant ſpirits, 
who for a feries. of years have thought them- 
felves depreſſed by the virtues. of a great and vir- 
Aut matt! how will they now exult in his 


D 2 down-- 
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downfal } I ſee before me the ghaſtly fmile of 
malice, the myſterious. air of calumay, that 
_ affects to conceal what it knows, and would. ap- 
pear tender of the man whom it is ready to ſtab. 
Deteſted flatterexs 1 ye fawning ſycophants 11 
ſee ye all, and hear your eruel inſults in our 
misfortunes, Oh, wy daughter in your diſ- 
treſs you may at leaſt enjoy the conſolation that 
you have nothing to reproach yourſelf ; as to 
me, I have more reafon to bluſh for my former 
felicities than my preſent calamities. The ſage 
advice, and all che prudent leſſons, your father 
uſed to give me were little heeded by me; they 
were too importunate: in vain he counſelled me 
0 ſhun the baits. of pleaſure and of courts, to 
think that my trueſt dignity conſiſted in ſimpli- 
city of manners, that the ſincereſt happineſs was 
to be found in domeſtic enjoyment, and that it 
would be the triumph of my ſex to bid adieu to 
vanities that would vaniſh like. a dream, or end 
in ſhame. His remonſtrances appeared to me 
to be the overflowings- of ſpleen, and I com- 
Plained of his fullen humour to his very enemies. 
a What giddy i inattention was. mine and 
now what a ſad reverſe] The burſting of the 


| 7 for m awakened me to reflection, and I never ſaw the 


abyſs till I was tumbling into it. 1 you knew. 
my child, the cold averted air with. which the 
empreſs diſmiſſed me even the to whom my. 
ſoul wag enllaycd ! whals every whim was the f 


5 
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rule of my ations, the inclination of my heart! 


Oh! that court, which on the eve of our miſ- 


fortinizs ſmiled with a general complarence on. 


me" the falſe, infididus-train't not one of them,. 


when" they faw mie Teaving it Hke an outcaſt, 


vick eyes dejected and ſwoln with tears, not one 


of them would acknowledge me ! In courts, my 
child; misfortune has the — of a Pag®, 
and makes you: ſhunned by all; © 


4 3 21 


sven were the refleQtions of this ONT Ru neg 
woman, whole e eyes were now opened to che fal- 
lacies of courts, though. the affections. of her 
heart were not yet alienated from them. She 
deſpiſed ber former vanities, and yet loved | them 


Rill 10 


4 "An entire year e away without any tide- 


ings of Beliſarius; 9 conſpiracy had been detec-- 
ted, the hero was charged. with being the au- 


r 


thor of i it, and the voice of bis enemies, which 
was called the public voice, pronounced him 


guilty of the treaſon. The principal conſpira- 
tors had ſuffered death in determined filence,, 
without the ſmalleſt imtimation of their. leader z. 
upon this was founded preſumptive proof a- 
gainſt Belifarius, and, for want of poſitive evi-- 


dence, he was left to languiſh 1 in a dungeon, | in 
- hopes that his death would ſuperſede. the neceſ-- 


ſity of clear conviction. In the mean time, te 


old diſbanded ſoldiery,. who now were mingled. ; 
: with the people, clamoured for the enlargment 
D 3 of 
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of their general, and were ready to vouch for 
his innocence: a popular inſurrection followed, 
univerſally menacing to force the priſon doors, 


unleſs he was. immediately ſet at liberty. This 
tumplt. enraged the, emperor.. Theodora, per- 


ceiving it, managed artfully to ſeize the moment 
of ill-humour and paffion, knowing that then 
only he was capable of injuſtice. Well, ſaid ſhe, 
let him be given up to che populace after he is. 


rendered unable to command them. The hor--, 


rible advice prevailed: it was. the deciſive judg- 
ment againſt Beliſarius. 


Wren. 'the- people ſaw him come forth 1 


out an eye in his head, a general burſt of rage 


and lamentation filled the eity. Belifarius ap- 


peaſed. the tumult. My friends and country- 
men, ſaid he, your emperor has been impoſed: 


upon; every man is liable to error; it is our 


buſineſs to regret Juſtinian's error, and to ſerve 
kim ſtill; my innocence is now the -only good 
they have left me; let me poſſeſs it ſtill, | The 
revolt which you threaten cannot reſtore what L 
have loſt, but it may deprive me of the only 

conſolation- that remains in my breaſt. The 
fwellin g ſpirits of the populace ſubſided at theſe 


words into a perfect. calm; they offered him all 


they were worth: Belifarius thanked them : All. 
I will aſk, ſays he; is one of your boys, to guide. 
my ſteps to the aſylum. w wwe my. family experts, 
me. Mn FFF 
Tus 
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Tur adventure with the Bulgarians carrjed 
Beliſarius out of his way, while Tiberius preſſed 
forward. to the retreat of the exited family. 


The rattling, of a carriage in he court · yard of 
the. caſtle: gave à ſudden. emotion of hope and 


joy to: Antonina and her daughter Eudoxa: the | 


latter ran. forth in the ſtrongeſt agitations of 
mind, but alas l. inſtead of her father, diſap+- 
pointed. to ſee a youthful ſtranger, ſhe veturned! 
diſconſolate to her mother, and with: $ 6g: pane: 
nounced; It is not hel WE > 
 AnSEL Mo; a faithful old Wenz of che . 
mily, appearing in the court- yard, Pray, honeR- 
friend, ſaid Tiberius, is not this the retreat of 
Beliſarius? His wife and daughter expect him 
here, ſaid the faithful Anſelmo, but their hapes. 
have hitherto- proved abortive; would to Hea-- 
ven I could ſuffer for him, ſo he were at. liber-- 
ty !----He is at liberty, replied. Tiberius; he is 
on his journey hither ; you will ſee him ſoon 3 
he ought to have been arrived before now. 
Oh! walk in, walk in, and communicate the | 
news to. his- family; I will ſhew you the- way. 
Madam, exclaimed Anſelmo, running eagerly, 
; towards. Antonina, I have news for you, ma- 
dam; rejoice and be of good. heart, my maſter 
lives z. he is, free, they have reſtored. him to 
Jou; a generous young man brings the happy, 
ydings :- he. thought. to have found him here: 
| Ar, theſe, roms, Antonina, furumoned up alk | 
her 
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| her ſpirits: Where is the generous ſtranger, "the 
virtuous: youth; who intereſts himſelf in our af. 
lictions? Sher Bien! in; let me ſee kim; An- 
tonina ut thefe words with a-quick* vehie- 
mene of joy Our miferies are" taded How; 
_ exclaimed Endoxa, throwing” heeſelf"aporr” Her 
mother's bed, and folding her itt her arms; my 
facher lives, Re is at liberty, and we malt ſes 
him once more; let us; my denreſt mother] for- 
get our woes, Heaven Has ane us; we 
all ſhall meet again. mme nor wor 
Ab do you then'recal'me back te Ife, aig 
Antonina to Tiberius? has: my huſband trfumnph- 
ed over his enemies at laſt? Tiberius, in ward. 
I afflicted that he Had only a mockery of joy 
to offer them; calmly anſwered; that Belifirius 
was indeed alive; that he had ſeen him, Bad 
converſed with him, and chat, imagining he Had 
Before now reached his home, he came to ten- 
der him the little offices of friendſhip. and good 
neighbourhood. n 
Mp EvDox4, whoſe eyes were Tete to Fiberi- 


us, plainly ſa the ſymptoms of infelt grief 


through the ſtruggles of the. youth to fuppreſs 
them. You bring with you; .faid the, the words 
of joy and comfort to the afflicted, and yer; a- 


Midft the gladfome tidings, 1 mark an air of 


_ djettion' chat ſpeaks ſome concealed"aMliftion ! 
Does our miſery depreſs you' then? Give. me 


back. my father; let him return, and rin ing 


health 
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health, with him to! my unhappy mother, then 
you ſhall ſee whether riches are e to 
make us happy. paotgt t 
| In tender and pathetic ener like N 

force of nature is 46 in ſinuating, that Eudoxa 
had no need of other charms than the ſenti- 
ments ſhe uttered to melt and engage the heart 
of Tiberfus. To the grace of her perſon he 
was inattentive; he'only faw an affectionate and 
virtuous daughter, whom a becoming firmneſs 


of mind, pious refighation, and duty to a fa- 
ther rendered fuperior to "calamity. Imagine 


not, ſald he, that the ſentiments of humanity 
which I have ventured to expreſs, have any 
tincture” of pride or inſulting pity, Whatever 
be the condition to which Beliſarius and his fü⸗ 
mily are reduced, their misfortunes will ever be 
iluſtrious, and the object of envy ſtill. Wi 
do you talk of misfortune? replied the mother 
if they have reſtored my huſband to his liberty, 
they are convinced: of his innocence 3 he maſt 
therefore an eſtabliſned in his ene JU 


ons, 18 3Y 70 L * a 310 1141 er 2 of 6 3 5 


| "me faid Tiberius, it edi os to keep 
vou in a cruel ſuſpence,. merely to-wound you. 
deeper at laſt, if I were to cheriſh any foothing- 
hopes in reſpect to his condition. To his po- 
pularity alone he is indebted. for his. freedom; 
the court Nas yielded to the dread of an infur- 
rection: but in. complying with the demands of 
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che people, wer har du han gd uf wle ch- 
_ ed as they could make him. 
No matter, ſays Eudoxa, with' her amiable 
ſenſibility. of heart; if they do but leate us a 
little land to cultivate, we fhall not be leis hap- 
py. chan the honeſt country - folks whom I ſee a- 
broad in the fields. Gracious Heaven l ex- 
claimed Tiberius, the daughter of Beliſarius 
humbled to this low. ſituation |----This low. fitu- 
ation ! replied Eudoxa; it was not unworthy. ot 
the heroes of Rome, when Rome was free aad 
virtuous. Beliſarius will not bluſh. 10 be ano- 
ther Regulus ; my mother. and, I, have learned 
in e exlle domeſtic c cares and the arts of œcono- 
my: my honoured father; thall wear f n * 
by his daughter's hand. . 5 
„Trans guſhed W . pr Tiberius, 
be marked the pure hæartfelt joy that warn 
ed and animated the whole frame of the lovely 
Eudoxa. Alas ſaid he. within himſelf, what a 
piteous : ſtroke will preſently! awaken her from 
this iluon |. Wich, eyes bent downward to the 
ground, he ſtood before her, immoveable in 
dor. e e 3 
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ELISsARIUs was now entering the court-yard | 
or the caſtle, Honeſt Anſelmo ſaw him: 
advancing nearer * recollected his maſter, and 
tranſported with joy preſſed eagerly forward to 
ſhew him in. But ſoon perceiving that he was 
blind, Oh Heaven, ſaid Anſelmo, Oh, my mas 
ſter ! have I lived to this? "Theſe words, bro- 
ken and intermixed with frequent ſobbings, 


gave Beliſarius to underſtand that it was his old 


Faithful ſervant Anſelmo. ' The x poor fellow pro: 
ſtrated himſelf at the hero's feet, and embraced ; 
his knees. Beliſarius raiſed him from the 
ground; and having aſſuaged his grief by ex- 
hortations, bid him lead bon way to BY wife and 
daughter. 

Ar the fight Eudoxa gave a rent and 
ſwooned away. Antonina, who was ill of a 
ſlow conſuming fever, was ſeized with the moſt 


frantic violence: with all the force of ſudden 


fury ſhe ſtarted from her bed, and breaking 
from the hold of Tiberius and the woman that 
nurſed her, made an effort to daſh herfelf a- 
gainſt the floor, Eudoxa returning w her ſen- 
ſes, and animated by the ſhritks of her mother, 
flew to her afliftance,' and catching her in her 
arms, implored her to forbear out of compaffi. 
on to her daughter. Oh, let me, let me die, 
replied 


48 BELISARIUS. 
replied the diſtracted mother; if I muſt live, I 
will live to revenge his'wrongs, and to tear piece- 
meal the hearts of his barbarous enemies, The 
monſters of iniquity ! is, that his recompence ? 
But for him they would all long ago have been 
buried in the ruins of their palaces: he has 
| prolonged their tyranny, that is his crime ! for 

That he ſuffers ; for that he has made atonement 
to the people. Barbarity unheard of! deteſted 
treachery the pillar of. the ſtate ! their deli- 
verer ! Execrable court ! a ſet of blood hounds 

met in council ! Juſt heaven, are theſe your 
ways? Behold l innocence is oppreſſed, and you 


look tamely on ! Behold ! the factors of de- 


ſtruction triumph in their guilt ! 


AmipsT this agony of grief, ſhe feantered 
her hair about the room in fragments, and with 
her own hands defaced her features: now with 
open arms ſhe ruſhed upon her lord, and claſp- 
ing him to her heart, poured forth her tcars, as 
if ſhe would drown him with her ſorrows ; 
then abruptly turning to her daughter, Die, 
thou wretch ! ſhe ſaid, eſcape from a bad world ! 
here is nought but miſery for virtue, and tri- 
umph for vice and infamy. 


To this violence a mortal languor ſucceeded. 
The ſtorm. of paſſions gave a fit of momentary 
ſtrength, the more. effectually to eee. In a 
fe hours after ſhe breathed her laſt, I; 
2; e n ma © Ax» 
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Axp now, Tiberius, what a ſcene had you 
before your eyes? A blind old man, his wife 
lying dead, a danghter in the laſt extremity of 
anguiſh ; tears, ſhrieks, and lamentations all a- 
round! This was the ſituation, the fad cata» 
ſtrophe in which fortune exhibited a family, 
which for thirty years had flouriſhed in every | 

| ſplendor and dignity of life. The words of a 
2 philoſopher here occurred to Tiberi- 
: Behold, ſays he, a ſpectacle which heaven 
n with pleaſure; a great man wreſtling 
with adverſity, and by his courage invincible to 
the laſt ! 

. Br l ISAR TVs did not endeavour to controul 
either his own grief or that of his daughter; he 
| permitted a free vent to both; but as ſoon! as he 
had paid to nature the wibats of a feeling heart, 
he reaſſumed his ſtrength, and ONE from 

bis afflictions with true fortitude of mind. | 
-  Tyoven the anguiſh of Eudoxa was not as 
bated, yet, leſt ſhe ſhould renew her father's 
troubles, ſhe endeavoured to ſuppreſs her ſor- 
rows ; but ſtill the old general, as he embraced 
her, found himſelf moiſtened with her tears. 
You aMi& yourſelf, my child, you afflict your-' 
ſelf on account of accidents which, inſtead of 
depreſſing us, ought to invigorate our ſouls, and 
Taiſe us above misfortune and diſgrace. Your 
mother, after having atoned for the errors of 
ber former life, is ſafe in eternal peace. She 
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now looks down with pity upon us, and commi- 
ſerates the lot that detains us in this bad world. 
That cold, inanimated corpſe which lies there 
devoid of motion, is an emblem. of the tran- 
quillity her ſoul enjoys. Thus then you behold 
how vain. and tranſitory are all the calamities of 
life; a breath of wind comes, and all is vaniſh- 
ed. The empire and the {ſplendor of .its court 
have faded away from the eyes of your mother ; 
and now in the boſom of her God, ſhe beholds 
this world as a little ſpeck in the immenſity of 
ſpace. Theſe are reflections founded on wiſ- 
dom ; theſe are reflections that adminiſter to 
the virtuous mind all its conſolation, and its beſt 
ſupport in the hour of adverſity.---Oh ! give 
me that ſupport, afliſt my feeble ſex encompaſſed 
thus with wretchedneſs and miſery, I could 
have borne up againſt any misfortune that could 
befal me; but to behold a mother broken-heart- 
ed, a tender parent, whom my heart adored, 

expiring within my arms! and thus to ſee you 
too, thou beſt of fathers, in this deplorable 
condition, to which your enemies have reduced 
you 1----Alas ! my daughter, replied Beliſarius, 
in deſpoiling me of my eyes, they did no more 
than the infirmities of age or death would ſhort: 


p have done; and as to what reſpects my for- 


tune, you little knew the uſe of affluence, if you 
do not know how to diſregard it. Oh ! witneſs 
For me heaven, {aid Eudoxa, it is not the loſs 
3 . - 5 ; of 
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of fortune that can give me a moment's pain. 
Then let nothing diſtreſs your ſpirit, replied the 
venerable father; and with his hand he woe 
the falling tear from her cheek. 5 

BELISARIUs being informed that a young 
ſtranger deſired to ſpeak with him, gave him 
admittance, and aſked the intention of his viſit. 
It is not now a time, anſwered Tiberius, to of- 
fer conſolation to you: thou illuſtrious unfor- 
tunate, I reſpect your ſorrows; I take a ſhare 
in · your afflictions, and it is my carneſt prayer 
to heaven that I may hereafter be enabled to aſ- 
fuage them; till then all F can do is to mix my 
tears with yours. | 

IT was b the funeral ob- 


ſequies: Beliſarius, ſupported and guided by his 
daughter, attended the remains of his wife to 


their laſt depoſitory. His grief upon the occaſi- 


on was that of a philoſopher; it was deep, but 


filent ; inwardly felt, but outwardly compoſed: 

his 55 was clouded with melancholy, but a 
grave and ſentimental melancholy. With a 
mien erect, and a ſteady countenance, he did not 
fo much ſeem to brave his fortune, as to refign. 


himſelf to its ſtroke with a dignity of ſorrow, 


T ISERIVUsõ aſſiſted at the mournful ceremo-- 


ay; he beheldithe fond regret of Eu Dpoxa, and 


he returned Bee ply. affected by the laſt duties 


Koni eee of her mother. 


. 2. | BEL I- 
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Brt18481Us-addrefled himſelf to him in theſe 
: words: I perceive, generous youth, that it is to 
Four humanity I am indebted for recommenda- 
tions on my road hither ; inſtru me who you 
are, and to what motive I am to attribute your 
good. offices. My name is Tiberius, replied the 
youth; I carried arms under Narſes in Italy, and 
L have ſince ſerved in the wars of CoLcnis, I 
was one of the hunting-party to whom you ap- 
plied for ſhelter, and whoſe indiſcretion you ſo 
properly checked; I have ever ſince ſeverely cen - 
ſured myſelf for not making my apology, and 
- pequeſting a farther favour of you. I am placed 
in a ſtate of affluence : that may be a misfor- 
tune; but if you will concur with me, good 
: may be- deduced from evil. Near this place'I 
have a country-ſeat, and it is the height of my 
ambition to conſecrate it to the uſe of an exiled 
hero. It will be preſuming upon a ſlender title, 
to tell you of the reſpect and veneration I enter- 
tain for your character: he who loves his cqun- 
try muſt by a natural conſequence feel the diſ- 
grace of Beliſarius, and wiſh to ſoften his cala- 
mities; but perhaps I can urge a claim that will 
touch you nearer, and in ſome degree ſolicit for 
. | You will not wholly deſpiſe the ambition 
7 = a young man who pants to be admitted to the 
intimacy of an illuſtrious hero, that in his con- 
_ verſe he may drink, as it were, at the fountain- 
head of wiſdom, of honour and of virtue. 
1 You 
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You pay a compliment to my old age, replied 
Belifartus; but, however, the intereſt you ſeem 

to take in my misfortunes beſpeaks a well-turned 
ſpirit, and an elegance of mind. At preſent you 

muſt excuſe me retirement and ſelf. converſe 
are what J muſt now have recourſe to: the agi - 


tation of my ſpirits muſt be compoſed by ſilent 


meditation. Hereafter T ſhall fo far accept your 
propoſal, as to with to live in good neichbour- 

hood with you, and to maintain a friendly, er- 
courſe. I have a regard for youth; in that 
happy ſeaſon of life, the ſoul, as yet unhackney- - 
ed in the ways of men, is ſuſceptible of every | 
fine impreſſion; the ſublime and the beautiful 
of virtue inflame it with a laudable enthufiaſm ; . 


and worldly paſſions have not yet entangled it 


in their ſnares... Your viſits will ever be accep- - 
table; call upon me often; P ſhall: be 3 to 


converſe with you.. . 


Ir I am worthy of that honourable commerce, 
replied Tiberius, why may I not poſſeſs you 
wholly ? My anceſtors will applaud the uſe T* 
make of the patrimony they tranſmitted to me, 
when it is rendered facred by the retreat of Be- 


"Kfarius.. Honour, reſpect, and reverence, will 


then be yours, and my whole houſhold train 
will learn to emulate my example in e N 

7” with every mark of veneration. 
I READ, young man, the characters of virtue- 
in all your words, returned Bclifarius ; but let 
E 3 | us: 
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us do nothing raſhly. Give me to underſtand, 
for it is now ten years ſince I have been feque- 
ſtered from the world, what is your father's ſta- 
tion? and what are his deſigns in regard to your 
future ſettlement in life ? We are deſcended, 
replied Tiberius, from one of thofe families 
which Cons TAN T INE tranſplanted. from Rome, 
and honoured. with his higheſt favours... In the 


reign of the emperor Jus r my father acqui- 


red no fmall ſhare of military glory. He was 
eſteemed and cheriſhed. by his ſovereign. In the 
ſucceeding reign undue, preferences, were given. 


to others; at leaſt. he thought fo, and he retired. 


in diſcontent. Of that diſcontent he has ſince 


repented, and now for his ſon he forms ſchemes. 


of ambition, which he neglected for himſelf. - 
You have opened enough to me, ſaid Beliſarius, 
and. I will. not be. an obſtacle to your advance- 
ment, You have convinced me that. the diſpoſi- 
tions of your heart are good: the pleaſure ari- 
ſing from a generous. way of thinking ſeems at 
ance to, be your motive and your recompence: 


and indeed. that pleaſure is the ſweeteſt the mind 


can feel. But I foreſee a danger of which you. 
are not aware: by viſiting me, you will involve 
yourſelf. in the ruin of a man proſcribed. For. 
let me tell you, my worthy young friend, that 
a court, whether right or wrong in its meaſures, 
never properly reviews its own deeds ; it never 
reforms its conduct. Does it. puniſh a real cri- 

minal ?. 
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minal ? He will ſoon be forgotten. But has it 
injured the mam of blameleſs integrity? He will 
be perſecuted with unrelenting hatred'; for the 
very mention of his name is a ſatire on the times. 
and his exiſtence is to the conſcience of his ene 
mies an unceaſing remembrance of guilt. 

I TAKE upon me all the riſk, ſays 'Fiberius ;- 
I will be reſponſible for my conduct. 'Fhe em- 
peror may have erred, but. he. is ever: _— tos 
conviction. ag ; 

Is you mean that he will be open to convicti- 
en in regard to me, ſays Beliſarius, you muſt 
not loſe a thought that way. The meaſure of 
my woes is full; the miſchief is done; and may 
che. emperor, for the Race of his future days, 
forget it all. 

SINCE you . gone FL far; replied: Tiberiz 
us, let me inſiſt upon a farther. act of generolity;. - 
to crown the whole. Preſerve Juſtinian. from 
the eternal reproach. of letting you languiſh a- 
way the remainder of your days in. miſery. The 
humiliating condition in which I. find you, is 
ſhocking to humanity, a.diſhonour. to the crown 
the horror of every honeſt mind, and. the utter. 
diſcouragement of all virtue like your . . 

Tux virtue, replied Beliſarius, that; will be 
diſcouraged; by my misfortunes, is not like my 
own, But. to-deal frankly, E think. it poſſible, as: 
you ſeem to do, that my wretched: condition 


* awaken the mingled paſſions of pity and in- 


dignation. 


* 
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dignation. A poor blind old man can give no 
umbrage, and may excite compaſſion. For that 


reaſon, I am determined to live in obſcurity. 


H I made myſelf known to your friends, it was 
in an unguarded moment, when I was provoked 


by the intemperance of the company beyond the 


bounds of patience. It ſhall be the laſt indiſcre- 


tion of my life, and this- aſylum. ſhall be my 


grave. Farewell! The emperor may perhaps. 
be ignorant that the Bulgarians have entered 


Thrace; be ſure to inform him of it. 


= FiBERIUS- withdrew not a little diſconcerted 


at the event of his negotiation, ; The ſum of all 


chat paſſed he reported to Juſtinian. & body 
of troops was immediately put in motion; and 
in a few days the public tranquillity was confirm- 
ed by the expulſion of the Bulgarians. Now 
then; ſaid the emperor. to Tiberius, we are at. 


leiſure to viſit the unfortunate general. I will 


"paſs myfelf for your father, and be upon your 
*. guard that nothing fall from you to undeceive 


Bim. Juſtinian had à lodge about half way to 
the afylum of Beliſarius. Thither he betook 


himſelf, detached from his train of courtiers, 


and the next day. proceeded.01 on his viſit to the 
2 hero. | 
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ND is this the hero's | refidence i ? Is this the 
habitation of him, who ſo often brought 
me victory and triumph! Theſe were the words 
of Juſtinian, as he paſſed under an old portico 
mouldering into ruin. As ſoon as they entered, 
Belifarius roſe to receive them. At the fight of 


the venerable man, the emperor felt a pang « of 


remorſe and ſhame for the condition to which 


he had reduced him. An exclamation of grief 
broke from him, and leaning on Tiberius, he 


covered his eyes with his hands, as if unworthy . 
to behold the light which the hero faw no more. 


. What mean thoſe tones of grief, ſays Belifarius ? ? 


ol have brought my father to ſee you, replied 


Tiberius, and he is ſenſibly touched by your mi- 
fortunes. Where is he ? ſaid the general, ſtreteh- 


ing forth his hands. Let him come to my exh= 


| brace ; for he has a virtuous fon. Juſtinian was 


obliged to comply with the requeſt, and as ſoon 
as he felt the old man prefling to his boſom, bis 
emotions were ſo ſtrong and tender, that he was 
unable to ſuppreſs his tears and groans. Re- 
ſtrain this violence of pity, ſaid Beliſarius; per- 
haps I am not altogether fo wretched as you i- 
magine, Let us diſcourſe a little about what 
concerns yourſelf, and this young man, who 
will be a comfort to you in your old age. Ves, 
replied 
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replicd the emperor, in. ſhort. and interrupted 
accents, yes--- if you will condeſcend---to let 
him attend your lectures upon human life. 
Alas! what can I offer, ſaid Beliſarius, that a 
wiſe and good father has not already anticipa- 
ted ?---You may inftru& him, ſaid the emper or, 
in what I perhaps know little of, the ways of 


courts, where he: muſt paſs his days. For a long 


time I have had fo little commerce with men, 
that the world is as new to me as it is to him. 


But you, who have ſeen things in all their vari- 


ous aſpects, may render him ineſtimable ſervice; 


and therefore I cntreat you to unboſom yourſelf. 


to him.---If he wants to give ſtability to fortune, 


Rid Beliſarius, I am unfit to read a leſſon on 


chat head, as. you perceive. Would he learn to 


be an honeſt man at the hazard of all that is 
- gear to him? There I can be of ſome uſe. He is 
Porn with bright advantages, and that is a prima- 
y requiſite. Very true, ſaid Juſtinian, he is de- 


ſrended from a race of noble anceſtors.---That 


was not my meaning; but however, that is an 


advantage, if not perverted to a wrong uſe. 


Have you ever, young man, continued Belifari- 


us, reflected upon the true idea of nobility ? 
It is a letter of credit given you by your country 


upon the ſecurity of your anceſtors, in the con- 
fidence, that, at a proper period of life, you. 


will acquit yourſelf with honour to thoſe who 
Hand engaged for you.---But that credit, ſays, the 


empe-- 
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emperor, is often raſhly given.---No matter, re- 


ſumed Belifarius ; it is notwithſtanding an in- 
ſtirution of uſeful policy, I imagine to myſelf, 
when a child of noble deſcent comes into the 
world, naked, weak, indigent, and helpleſs, like 
the offspring of a common peaſant, I then ima⸗ 
gine to myſelf his country greeting him in this 
manner: Welcome, my child! Welcome to 
„ my arms! you will hereafter be devoted to 


my ſervice, intrepid, gallant, generous, and 


“ heroic as your famed forefathers. , They have 
* tranfmitted to you their own brilliant example; 
I confer upon you their titles and their ho- 


* nours, ſtrong reaſons both to rouſe you to an 


% emulation of their virtues.” This is the ſo- 
lemn ſcene I figure to myſelf : can yow ſuggeſt 
any thing to your fancy more awful and fublime? 
--But this is rather carrying it too far, ſaid Juſti- 
nian. Not a jot, replied Beliſarius; in the edu- 
cation of young minds, we muſt propoſe nobly 
to them. Let me add, there is frugality in deal 
ing out pomp and honours with a liberal hand. 
For ſuppoſe, upon a fair eſtimate, that theſe in- 
centives produce only two or three great men in 
a century: and what then? The ſtate has no- 
thing to complain of ; nay it has ample compen- 
ſation. You, young man, muſt be one of thoſe 


who are to make this compenſation to your coun- 


try. Here addrefling himſelf to the emperor, 
You have allowed me, ſays he, to ſpeak in the 
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ſtile of a father to him? - Do it, I conjure you, 
replied Juſtiaian.---Well then, my ſon, you muſt. 
begin with a perſuaſion that nobility is a flame, 
which blazes intenſely as long as it can communi- 
cate itſelf, but dies away as ſoon as it wants the 
proper materials to keep it alive and to ſupport 
it. Be mindful, therefore, young man, of your 
birth, for it impoſes duties on you; be mindful 
of your anceſtors, for the example they have 
left you calls for your utmoſt ardour : remem- 
ber, that the glory from them devolved upon 
you, is not an inheritance, upon which you are 
lazily to ſubſiſt; and above all things, eradicate 
from your heart that ſupercilious pride, which 
looks big with the conſciouſneſs of a family 
name, and beholds with the timorous eye of 
ſcorn and jealouſy every preference obtained by 
honeſt merit. Ambition has in its nature a ſpu- 
rious ſort of nobility ; and therefore, by a kind 
of congenial influence, readily inſinuates itſelf in- 
to the minds of perſons well deſcended ; but 
this paſſion, when carried to exceſs, is tinged 
with meanneſs, like any other motive of the 
heart. It ſwells with its own importance, becauſe 
it affects an air ſuperior to all the duties of an 
honeſt man. Would you mark its operations, 
and know its character diſtinctly? Obſerve the 
bird of prey, how it hovers over the field in a 
morning, and amidſt a thouſand animals marks 
out its deſtined prey; even in the ſame manner 
2 ambition 
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ambition wakens to its early ſchemes; and plans 


the future deſtruction of ſome ſplendid virtue. 


Alas ! my friend, an attachment to ſelf, which 
is indeed a natural propenſity of the heart, be- 


comes enormous in a public character, whenever 


it fixes into a ruling paſſion. I have known 


men in my time, who would not heſitate to riſk 
the ſafety of an whole army, or the well-being 
of the ſtate, in order to gratify the ſelfiſh views 
of inordinate ambition, Stung with envy at the 
ſacceſs 'of others whom they have not merit to 
emulate, they are for ever alarmed with the ap- 
prehenſion of loſing the honour of ſome brilli- - 
ant action: and were they not reſtrained by 
fear, they would make every enterprize miſcar- 
ry, in which they have not the command : even 
the public good is a calamity to them, unleſs a- 
ſcribed to their own abilities. This ſet of men, 
whether in the cabinet or the field, is the moſt 
pernicious race. The man of true honour feelg. 

within himſelf the beſt intimations of his duty, 
and he looks for no external motive. His God 
and his conſcience are the witneſſes of his acti- 
ons, and to them only he makes his appeal. K 
generous openneſs of heart, a calm deliberate 
courage, and a prompt zeal for the public ſer- 
vice, are at once the conſtituents of true great- 

neſs, and the beſt evidences of it. Pride, vani- 
ty, and envy, are the marks of a little and a nar- 
row ſpirit. It is not enough that you make no 
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pretenfion to the praiſe which you have not me- 
rited: you muſt even poſſeſs the noble ſelf· deni - 
al, that can renounce the fame you have fairly 
earned, It muſt 'ever be remembered, that the 
fovereign is liable to error, for he is no more 
than man: and the mind ought to be forearm- 
ed with the confideration, that your country, 
and the age you live in, may form wrong judg- 
ments of you, nay that thoſe judgments may 
not be reverſed by the equity of after-times. In 
that caſe, you muſt conſult your own heart, and 
in the manly ſelf-conference enquire, © Were I 
reduced to the low condition of Belifarius, 
would my innocence ſupport me? Would the 
„ conſciouſneſs of having diſcharged my duty 
% make even affliftion ſmile ?” If you feel 
within yourfelf any indeciſion reſpecting this 
matter, live your days in obſcurity: you have 
not the materials of a public character. 

28 Aras ! faid Juſtinian, with a deep ſigh, what 
vou exact is above the powers of man; and you 
Are yourſelf a terrible example. ky example 
may at firſt appear terrible, replied Beliſarius; 
dut upon a cloſer view that imprefſion will wear 


i | away. Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that the 


chance of war, a fit of illneſs, or a decay of na- 
ure, had deprived me of my fight; it would 
chen have been among the common acciderits of 
-life, with nothing remarkable or pathetic an- 
"Boxed to it. And WT nt the vices of human 

nature 
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. incidents of life? Are they 
not in the ordinary courſe of things, as much 
as the plague chat laid waſte the empire? Does 
it ſüügnify by what inſtrument. we fall? The 


or a grain of ſand, they can all diſpatch us, and 
no matter which “. When we enter upon the 


ſtage of life, we muſt be prepared for the chan- 


ges of the ſcene. You, fir, who have ſent fortn 


your ſon to a courſe of military toil in the ſer- 


vice of his country; have you no preſentiment, 

no forecaſt to ſuggeſt. to you the variety of pe- 
rils he has to cope with? Add to chat account, 
the machinations of envy, the ſnares of treache- 
ry, the malice; of difimulation, and the clany 


deſtine ftabs of calumny; and if your ſon lives 
to my age without being ruined by them, you 


wilt allow that he had peculiar good fortune. 
Every thing in this life has its counter - balance. 
You ſee me now ſuperannuated, blind, and in- 


digent; the tenant of an old caſtle in ruins: but 
look back to a ſpace of thirty years, adorned 


with happineſs, and bright with victory and tri- 


umphs : review that period, and you will wiſh 
your ſon, the lot of Belifarius. Come, my wor- 
on ee 1 n eee 2 little re- 


i ſolution: 


1 Wee pediculi ; Socratem aliud geen 
locum genus, bipedes i interemerunt. Quorſum hoc ? 
Ingreſſas es vitam: navigatt : veins es; W 
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ſolution: you feel the ſolicitude of a father; 
but your ſon, I ſtill flatter myſelf, does me the 

" honour to envy me, even now. Moſt aflured- 
I/ I do, exclaimed Tiberius, — But he feels a 
virtuous envy, ſaid the emperor, interrupting 
him; and the object of it is not the ſeries of 
your victories, but that unihaken courage which 
ſtands at bay with' fortune to the laſt —— Cou- 
rage is indiſpenſible, replied Beliſarius; but not 
merely that courage which can look death in the 

face: that is the bravery of every common ſol- 
dier. The courage of a general is an elevation 


of mind ſuperior to all human contingencies. 


Who, think you, in my eſtimation, is the man 
of true courage? He who, at the utmoſt ha- 
zurd, nay at the expence of his glory, continues 
obſtinate in the diſcharge of his duty. Such was 


Tabius, that Roman worthy, wiſe, temperate, 


and firm; who could hear the cenſures of man- 
Kind for his delay, yet hold the even tenor of 
his conduct free from the irreſolution of the 
vain, inconfiſtent Pompey, who choſe to hazard 
the fate of Rome and the univerſe, rather than 
groan under the intolerable pleaſantry of a joke. 


. juſt mention a paſſage in my own life. In 


one of my firſt campaigns againſt the Perſians, 
the raſh advice of certain turbulent ſpirits in my 
camp, prevailed upon me to give battle, much 


againſt my own inclination. I loſt the day. For 


chat miſcondudt I ſhall ever ſtand ſelf-condemn- 


ed. 
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ed. Who lets the caprice of opinion be the 


rule of his actions, will waver in uncertainty, 


Let me aſk, What would be the conſequence, 
if, before we decide with ourſelves to be juſt 
and upright, we ſhould reſolve to wait for a diſ- 
_ paſſionate age of the world, and an infallible 
prince? We muſt end therefore in this conclu- 
ſion; Keep right onward with firmneſs and in- 
trepidity,,, Perhaps, when you reach the goal, 
Ingratitude and Calumny will be there untired; 
but Glory will alfo be there; and if not, Virtue 
may diſpenſe with it: ſhe will never fail you. 
Even in the vileſt ſtate of miſery and oppreſſion, 
ſhe will be a faithful follower ; and, oh ! my 
good friend, if you but knew how much a fingle 
fmile of Virtue en all the fickle , 
of Fortune 5 

Your every word penetrates _ foul, 40d 
Juſtinian, in a tender tone of voice; and much 
embarraſſed. How ineftimably happy is my ſor» 
to imbibe theſe ſentiments at this period of life ł 
It is in this ſchool that fovereigns. ought to ſtu- 
dy !----Let us ſay nothing of ſovereigns, replied 
Beliſarius; they are more to be pitied than we 
are. Ves, faid Juſtinian, fituated as they are, 
with not a friend, at leaſt without any of abili- 
ty and courage enough to guide their ſteps, their 
cafe is lamentable indeed. My fon is deſtined 
E it may ane day he 
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without preciſion or dependence on himſelf. 
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of a good, though imperfect, inſtitution. -I wiſh 
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his lot, in the councils of his prince, or perhaps 


in a more intimate connection, to avail himſelf 


of theſe your lectures for the benefit of man- 


kind. Do not diſdain to open and enlarge his 
underſtanding; proceed to fill his young con- 


ceptions with ſublime ideas of the true art of go- 


verning; inſtruct him, as you think the friend 


of a ſovereign ought to be. Juſtinian is now 


near his grave; but his more happy ſucceſſor 
may have the pupil of Beliſarius for his friend. 
Alas ! faid the hero, would it were in my 


power once more, before I die, to be of fervice 
to my country! But the obſervations my expe- 
rience has made will be thought the reveries of 
a viſionary old mad. And indeed in theory ſy- 
ſtems are eaſily ſettled; difficulties riſe and diſ- 
appear. The projector is maſter of his combi- 
nations, and he arranges them at his eaſe. He 
adapts every thing with facility to all, emergen- 


_ cies and the wiſhes of mankind: he fancies him- 
| ſelf free from the influence. of paſſion, an un- 


erring philoſopher, exempt from frailties, al- 


. _ ways enlightened, moderate and wife. A ſweet 


illuſion this, and not likely to laſt long, but 


that the theoriſt ſoon. extricates himſelf out of 


embarraſſments, and has the reins of government 


in his own hands. ---But this illuſon has its uſe, 


ſaid the young man; for even the chimerical i- 
dea of the beſt poſſible ſyſtem may be the model 


it 
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it may, replied Beliſarius; but I am not ſanguine 
enough to hope it. The very worſt arrange- 
ments of civil policy, and the moſt defective 

forms of government, have their admirers and 
their zealots,----I will venture to promiſe on my 
part, ſaid Juſtinian, that your ſpeculations, will 
not be thrown away, if you. will deign to com- 
municate them to my ſon.----With all my heart, 
replied the hero; you deſerve that I ſhould be 
open and ingenuous with you, One condition [I 
have to exact, and that is, entire ſecrecy during 
the preſent reign, in regard to our confidential 
talk, — And why that caution ? ſaid Juſtinian. 
—— Becauſe I am not willing, replied Beliſarius, 
to grieve an aged emperor's breaſt, and cloud 
the ſunſet of his days with a proſpect of evils 


which he has not power to diſpel, Such Was: 
the firſt interview between them. 


On his way back, What an indelible 1 
ſaid Juſtinian, not to have known and diſtin- 
guiſhed ſuch a man ! It is thus, my beſt Tibe- 
rius, it is in this manner we are deceived, and 
rendered tyrants nt the inclination, of our 
Ne- Le 

Tur emperor 8 1 all 80 by 4 i 

mage of Beliſarius. The next day he ſaw him 
before his eyes in every apartment of the palace, 
In the evening, about the ſame hour, he ſet ou 
to enjoy the wee ee of a ſecond Th 
Brien. * 
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3 was walking a little way on the 
road with his guide. At fight of him, 


Juſtinian alighted from his carriage, and fami- 
liarly began, You find us deep in meditation, 
repreſenting to ourſelves the injuſtice of the ſen- 
tence which wicked men extorted from an aged 


Emperor, My ſon and I were engaged in a ſeri- 


ous train of reflections upon the wretched ſtate 
of ſovereigns, and the dangers that ſurround 
them. I could not help thinking it a wonderful 


event in the Hiſtory of human affairs, that a 


whole people, conſiſting of free-born men and 
equal all by nature, ſhould with one joint aſſent 
refign their rights into the hands of a ſingle per- 
fon, a weak individual, a feeble mortal like 


| themſelves, ſubject to the fame infirmities, open 


to impoſition, liable to ſelf-delufion, and prone 
to errors, which-in a moment may prove de- 


Fo þ ſtructive to millions !——And do you imagine, 


fays Belifarius, that in a ſenate, or an affembly 


of the people, there is more ſafery, greater wif- | 


dom, or a' ſteadier àdminiſtration of juſtiee? 
Was it under a monarchy that Camillus, The- 
miſtocles, and Ariſtides, were profcribed ? To 


multiply the members of government, is to mul- 


tiply its vices, for every individual mingles his 
own. The moſt fimple form of government is 
ey BY © EP + LR if the 
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the moſt eligible; and whether ſtates were found- 
ed upon conqueſt or original compact, whether 
mankind agreed to transfer their natural rights 
to the civil magiſtrate, or were by ſuperior force 
ſubdued into political ſociety; in either caſe it 
was reaſonable, that the moſt renowned for wiſ- 
dom or for valour ſhould attract the popular re- 
gard, and gain the general ſuffrage in his favour. 
I am not therefore ſurpriſed that the magiſtrate 
or the hero ſhould be ſelected for the govern- 
ment of the whole; but that a ſingle perſon 
could be found willing to accept ſo painful a 
pre- eminence, is matter of aſtoniſhment. 
This part of the argument, ſaid Tiberius, is not 
ſufficiently clear to my apprehenſion. To 
form a diſtinct idea, replied Belifarius, it will 
help you much, if you will figure to your fancy 
the firſt formation of a ſtate, and place yourſelf 
alternately in the en nen of . Lint 
ple and the ſovereign. , 
' WHERE is the riſk; 15 „bebte be hs 
ſed to ſay, what hazard do we run in giving ſu- 
premacy to a king? With the good of the 
whole we blend his happineſs ; we make them 
but one thing; the force of the community be- 
comes the ſtrength of the crown; upon the ge- 
neral weal his glory is grafted; and the regal 
character is at once derived from the people, 
and ſupported by them. The general love of 
his ſubjects will be his true ſelf- love, and his 
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beſt intereſt will be found in juſtice, moderati- 
on, and beneficence. This muſt have been the 
political creed of mankind. But they did not 
take into their account, ſaid Juſtinian, the paſſi- 
ons and the complication of motives that encom- 
paſs a prince. Very true, replied Beliſarius; 
they only thought of an inſeparable union of 
intereſts between the ſovereign and his people : 


chat there ever could be a ſeparation of thoſe in- 


tereſts, and that the two parts of the body-poli- 
tic ſhould live in a ſtate of mutual hoſtility, did 
not enter into their idea; Uſurpation appeared 
to them a kind of ſuicide, that could only pro- 
ceed from à total privation of reaſon; and 
ſhould the prince be: ſeized with ſo extravagant 
a: frenzy they relied upon the vwiſdom of the 


legiſlature to controul the paſſions of a man 


grown an engipy to bimſelf. They forefaw in- 
miſchief and evil deeds; but they perſuaded 
theraſclves, that ſuch a confederacy in vice would 
be a ſmall minority, againſt which a great ſupe- 

riority of good and honeſt met; with the prince 
at their head, would always preponderate. And 


indeed, till fatal experience opened the eyes of | 


men, who could foreſee that kings would ever 
fink to ſuch a degree of infatuation, as to divorce 
themſelves from their people, and combine. with 
che avowed enemies of all the rights of man? A 
conduct like this is ſuch an outrage to nature 
Ru | and 
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and to reaſon, that it was neceſſary it ſhould ac- 
tually happen, before the poſſibility of it could 


be believed. It was not in the ſimplicity of anci- | 


ent manners to expect ſo ſhocking a revoluti- 
da. ee e e eee 
To conſider, on the other hand, the feelings 
of ſovereigns in that early period of mankind, 
he, on whom the ſupreme authority devolved, 


muſt be deemed the party that had moſt reaſon 


to be alarmed. For if the father of a family, 


who has a charge of five or ſix children to edu- 


cate, and to eftabliſh in the world, feels an in- 


ceſſant anxiety that plants thorns upon his pil- 


low, what muſt be the caſe with the chief vail a 
family which is counted by millions? 


Hz muſt have reaſoned with himſelf in this 
manner: The compact which I make with my 
people, binds me to live for their good only: 


the repoſe of my life muſt be devoted to their 
happineſs. I engage myſelf by a ſolemn oath to 


regard the good of the community in every le- 


giſlative act, and to ſubmit my own will to the 


ſpirit of the laws. In proportion to the power 


committed to me, my natural liberty is abridged. 
The more my ſubjects confide in me, the ſtrong- 


er are the obligations I am under. For the frail- 
ties of my nature, my errors, and my paſſions, I 
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render myſelf accountable ; I give my people a 
kind of juriſdiction over me; and, in ſhor̃t, by 
conſenting to reign, I abdicate myſelf, The pri- 
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vate man is, as it were, annihilated, to make 
room for royalty to engroſs the ſoul. Can there 
be a more generous ſacrifice ? an engagement of 
ſo ſolemn a nature? And yet theſe were the ſen- 
timents of Antoninus, and Marcus Aurelius. 
T have nothing properly, my own, ſaid one of 
them. My very palace is not mine, was the de- 
claration of the other. The few of their Ka 
thought the ſame. * 


Ix the appendages of been amor 
23 marks only ſome external circumſtances of pa- 
rade, Which ſerve to awaken envy, ſuch as pa- 
laces, the ſplendour of a court, the homage that 


is paid, together with the pomp and magnifi- 


cence which policy attached to the regal, ſtate, 
in order to give it ſanction and authority. And 
yet amidſt all this brilliancy, the ſovereign is no 
more than mere man, overwhelmed with ſplen- 
did cares, diſtracted with anxieties, a ſelf- con- 
ſuming votariſt for the public good, and a vic- 
tim to his duty, if he be zealous to perform it, 
an object of ſcorn if he negle& it, and of dete- 
tation, ſhould he betray it. Under perpetual 
reſtraint, and fluctuating for ever betwixt good 
and evil, he finds himſelf environed with ene- 
mies to his quiet, with painful vigils, devouring 
cares, a tedious apathy, that makes him weary 
of himſelf, and ends i in a diſtaſte to every thing. 
Behold there the portrait of a king ! It is-truc, 
invention has exhauſted itſelf 9 m his enjoy- 
| ments 
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down forbids enjoyment, and the palled appetite 


refuſes all. Thus every thing about him is ſu- 
perfluity: his extenſive palace is but a void im- 


menſe, of which he occupies a little corner; 
under crimſon ' curtains and gilded: ceilings he 


ſeeks in vain that ſweet repoſe which dwells in 


the peaſant's cottage ; and at his table; the plea- 


ſure of the monarch ends, e | 


no more, * 


I PERCEIVE, ſaid Wein, hah every. "ho 


cannot be enjoyed, where every thing abounds ; 
but is the pleaſure of chuſing nothing in the ac- 


count? 25 
ALAs ! young man ! exclaimed Beliſarius, my 


_ worthy young man! you are not acquainted 
with that incurable diſeaſe, fatiety, It is the moſt 


fatal languor of the mind. Are you acquaint- 


ed with the cauſe of it? The power of enjoying 
with facility makes us liſtleſs, and diſguſted at 
every thing. Either our defires have not time 
to revive, or they revive only to loath the afflu- 


ence that invites too ſoon, Art has wearied it- 


ſelf in ſtudying delicacies to provoke and quick- 
Fn the Janguid appetite ; but the powers of per- 
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ments counterbalance his cares; but his cares are 
numberleſs, and his pleaſures are confined with- 
in the ſcanty circle of his wants. The higheſt 
luxury is not ingenious enough to give him one 
new organ of ſenſation; and while pleaſures ſo- 
licit him on every Bide, nature quite harraſſed 


ww 
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they have eſcaped with their lives; but in the 
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-on are decayed, the inlets of whaſlire are ob- 
ſtructed, the incentives to action are extinguiſh- 
ed in the ſoul, and delight itfelf has loſt both its 
allurements and its gratifications. Woe to the 
man who can command every thing with a wiſh ! 
For as, on the one hand, the predominant idea 


of a total privation ſaps all the vigour of the 


mind, by fixing a train of corroding reflections; 
ſo, on che other, a conſtant habit of enjoyment 
gives inſipidity to what were otherwiſe exquiſite , 
and thus life loſes its reliſh, 


Too will grant me, however, interpoſed Ti- 
berius, that there are refined and ſenſible de- 
lights, in their nature proper for the gratificati- 


on of a monarch, which are always ſure to give 


rational enjoyment, without the danger of diſ- 
guſting by repetition. —As for inſtance ? ſays Be- 
liſarius. — The love of glory, for inſtance, re- 
plied the young man. But what ſort of glory ? 


Why of all the various claſſes of glory renown 


in arms maſt hold the foremoſt place. —Very 
well; that is your poſition : and do you think 


"the pleaſure that ſprings from conqueſt has a 
fincere and laſting charm in it? Alas l. when 


millions are ſtretched in mangled heaps upon 


the field of battle, can the mind in chat ſituation 
niuſte of joy? I can make allowance for thoſe 


"who have met danger in all its ſhapes; they may 
be permitted to congratulate themſelves, that 


caſe 
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caſe of a king born with ſenſibility of heart, the 
day that ſpills a deluge of human blood, and bids: 
the tears of natural affection flow in rivers round 
the land, that cannot be a day of true enjoy-- 
ment, I have more than once traverſed. over a 
field of battle: I would have' been glad to have 
ſeen a Nero in my place; the tears of humanity” 
muſt have-burſt from him. I know there are 
princes who take the pleaſure of a campaign, as 
they do that of hunting, and who ſend forth 
their people to the fray, as they let flip their 
dogs; but the rage of conqueſt is like the unre- 
lenting temper of avarice, which torments itſelf, 
and is to the laſt inſatiable, A province has 
been invaded-; it has been ſubdued; it lies con- 
tiguous to ances not yet attempted *: deſire 
begins to kindle ; invaſion happens after invaſi- 
on; ambition irritates itſelf to new projets, till 
at lengt comes a reverſe of fortune, which ex- 
ceeds in the mortification it brings, all the pride 
and joy of former victories. But to give things 
every flattering appearance, let us ſuppoſe a 
train of uninterrupted ſucceſs : yet, even in that 
eaſe, the conqueror- puſhes forward, like ano- 
ther Alexander, to the limits: of the world, and 
then, like him, remeaſures back his courſe, fa- 
Mw with ee a burthen to himſelf and. 
—_— to 
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to mankind, at a loſs what to do with the im- 
menſe tracts which he has depopulated, and me- 
lancholy with the reflection that an acre of his 
conqueſts would ſuffice to maintain him, and a 
| little pit-hole to hide his remains from the 
world. In my youth I faw the ſepulchre of 
Cyrus: a ſtone bore this inſeription: I am Cy- 
rus, he who ſubdued the Perſian empire, Friend, 
whoever thou art, or wherever thy native country, 
envy me not the ſcanty ſpace that covers my clay 
cold aſbes *, Alas! ſaid I, turning aſide from 
the mournful Nene is it worth while to be a 
conqueror BF: 
25 Tinnnzos, me" Ty him with aſtoniſh- | 
ment; Can theſe be the ſentiments of Beliſari- 
us ?— Yes, young man, thus thinks Beliſarius: 
he is able to decide upon this ſubject. Of all 
the plagues which the pride of man has engen- 
dered, the rage of conqueſt is the moſt deſtruc- 
tive. — I muſt give up the point, ſays Tiberius, 
but ſtill there is a prerogative of enjoyment, a a 
gratification worthy of kings, and that is the 
ſupreme delight of ferving mankind, a pleaſure 
ſpringing from the happineſs of millions, —Ay ! 
replied Beliſarius, if a king could be ſure of ma- 
king a nation happy, his acceſſion were an ob- 
ject of envy ; aſcending his throne he would riſe 
to the great pre-eminence of diſpenſing public 
| good, and guiding the reins of wee eee for 
| the 
* Vide Plutarch's life of Ann 
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the welfare of mankind. This would be a ſacred: 
privilege ! that a generous mind ſhould facri-- 
fice the repoſe of liſe to this- great ambition, 


would not be a matter of aſtoniſhment. But 
addreſs yourſelf to the auguſt old man who now 


reigns over you, and deſire to be informed by 


him, whether to diſcharge the duties of his fta- 
tion is an eaſy taſk ?—That a prince has done 
his utmoſt, replied Juſtinian, to promote the 
welfare of his ſubjects, to make their burthen 
light, and to deſerve the love of his people, a 
nation may ſometimes be willing to believe. 
'THzy. may believe it, ſaid Beliſarius, and: 
ſome princes, even during their lives, have ob- 


tained that glorious ſuffrage. It has been the re 


compence of their upright government; their: 
ſweeteſt retribution. But without ſome ſingular- 


event to give fincerity to public teſtimonials, un- 
leſs ſome great and trying conjuncture happen, 


when the ſentiments of the people may. be ſup- 


poſed to burſt forth in the honeſt effuſion of 


their hearts, what prince can flatter himſelf that 
the addreſſes he receives are not ſuborned? Ho-] 


can he perſuade himſelf that he hears the reat. 
ſenſe of the nation? His: courtiers-vouch for it; 
but who is reſponſible for them? While the 


fong of revelry echoes through the palace, how 
ſhall he be aſſured that in the remoter parts of 
his dominions, the dome of the vice- roy is not 
n. — nne. injured men, and the 
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| cottage of the labourer with groans of miſery ? 
The public feſtivals are nothing but ſcenes acted 
before him, and the applauſe he meets is too 
often preconcerted. He ſees the vileſt of mor- 
tals canonized for deities ; and though the vain 
tyrant, whoſe days are ſpent in one continued 

round of voluptuouſneſs, may imbibe the in- 

cenſe which adulation offers; yet the man of 
virtue, who made his reign a painful endeavour 
do do all the good that. depended on him, cloſes 
an honourable life in anguiſh, and deſcends to 
the tomb of his anceſtors without ever being 
ſure that he had one ſincere friend. When I 
refle& that Juſtinian is in this ſituation, and that 
he is likely to carry with him to his grave a per- 
ſuaſion that Beliſarius was a traitor, and never 
loved him, I own myſelf ſorely grieved: it is a 
ſtab to my very heart. h 

No ! exelaimed the emperor with 8 
ty, (and then recollecting himſelf fuddenly) No, 
faid he in a more deliberate accent, a prince is 
not always unhappy to ſuch a degree, as not to 
know chat in the courſe of his reign he has been 
truly loved. 
Bs it fo, replied Beliſarius; * kno that "4 
is loved; and yet even this ſweet reflection is 


| Ad with bitterneſs. Certain it is, the good 


of his people muſt be dear to him, in proporti- 
on as he thinks himſelf dear to them; and in 


conſe: Fence, whatever good he does, or what- 
ever 
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ever evil he wards off from them, the account 
appears to him, in the general maſs of good and 
evil, ſo inadequate to his wiſhes, that at length 
in the evening of a long and ſtormy life, he ſe- 
riouſly puts the queſtion, What good have I done 
Struggling with adverſities, and yet unable to 
ſubdue them, what muſt be his regret, when he 
fits down confcious of his feeble efforts, and fees 
himſelf a ſlave to the emergencies of the day, 
obliged to govern by expedients only? Marcus 
Aurelius is the prince upon record who beſt de- 
ferved to ſee the world happy under his admini- 
ſtration “, and yet what a reign was his? 4 
ſcene of wild commotion, in which all the accu- 
mulated ills of life ſeemed to crowd themſelves 

together T. One would have thought it an in- 

furrection of all nature, a general conſpiracy to 
baffle every effort of wifdom and of virtue. Ir 
is a melancholy taſk, that he who raiſed a tem- 
ple to Beneficence, was doomed to ſee the black- 
eſt period of diſtreſs and miſery, But not to go 
ſo far back for examples, was ever a reign more 
diſtinguiſhed for activity, for vigour, and appa- 
rent ſucceſs, than this of Juſtinian ? A ſeries of 
war and victory in three quarters of the world 
Iſte virtutem omnium, ccleſtiſque ingenii exti- 


tit, ærumniſque publics quaſi Defenſor objectus eſt, - 
Aurel. Via. 5 


1 il quo ſummis angoribus alterĩ 
mortales ſolent, dict ſeu cogitari queat, quod non, 
lo imperante, ſævierit. Aurel. Vik. 
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for thirty years together; the loſſes of a centu- 


xy repaired, in one reign; the people of the 
North and of the Weſt exterminated beyond the 
Danube and the Alps; tranquillity eſtabliſhed. 


through all the provinces of Aſia; kings over- 


tchrown, and led in triumph; the deſolation of 


2 plague, the waſte of-invaſions, and the ruin of 


earthquakes. effaced almoſt from the memory of 


man by the reſtoring hand of unwearied virtue; 
places of defence and temples without number, 
the former built from the ground, and the lat- 
ter decorated with every ſplendid ornament ! 


Theſe were the works of Juſtinian's reign ; im- 


perial works! how glorious-! how magnificent! 


And yet what a falling off! Behold him now in 
the decline of old age; what has he done? 


That victorious arm was. never able to fix the 


empire upon a durable foundation; at this very 


inſtant it totters to ita ruin; that is at laſt the 
cloſe of all his labours, the fruit of ſo many tri- 


| umphs. Let this. Tiberius, be a leſſon to you; 


wett it inſtruct you to view with pity the ſplendid 


miſery of kings, to rejudge their actions with 
lenity, and in particular, to conceive no diſaffec- 
tion to a venerable ſovereign, on account of the 


ils which he has let ., or r the good an! he 


has omitted ta do. 


Tov alarm me, ſaid Tiberius, with thefe re- 
gections 3 my firſt advice to any friend of mine 


upon 2.throne, ſhall be to abdicate it,----To ab- 
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dicate it ! replied Beliſarius; that you will not 
do; courage will never be the adviſer ' of deſer- 
tion. Were you ever induced by peril and fa- 
tigue to abandon the ſword ? There is no diffe- 
rence in this view of things, between a ſword” 
and ſceptre. It is incumbent upon every man 
to crowd into his life all the duties he can, En- 
deavour not to. conceal from your friend, that 
he muſt inevitably be a victim to thoſe about 
him; but make him ſenſible at the ſame time, 
that there is a pleaſure as well as a pain in being 
thus ſacrificed ; and that, in order to inſure his 
true recompence, he muſt inflame his imagina- 
tion with the enthuſiaſm of public virtue, and 
muſt thence deduce the ſweet reward of all his 
generous labours *. And where is this res 
ward to be met with ? interpoſed ,'Tiberius;— _ 
It conſiſts, returned Beliſarius, in our own. in- 
ward conſciouſneſs; it is purely ſentimental, and 
ſprings out of the reflection that we find within 
our breaſts, the active principles of humanity, 
ſocial affection, generous ſympathy, thoſe amis 
able qualities which conſtitute the dignity of our 
nature, and merit the approbation of earth and 
heaven. Can you imagine that a king has ſuch 
contracted views, as to riſe in a morning to ba- 

lance the account of what he may merit in the 
| | courſe 


Homo qui benefecit, ne plauſum quezrat :, fed 
ad aliud negotium tranſeat quemadmodum vitis, ut 
rurſum ſuo tempore uvam producat, Marc. Antes 


uin. lib. 3. 
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courſe of the day? His language to himſelf, 1 
take it, muſt be, Awake ! ariſe ! and with you 
let juſtice. and benevolence open their eyes on the 


world. Diveſt yourſelf of little ſelfiſh paſſions, 
of your ſchemes of private gratification, and re- 
ſign even the repoſe of your life. You do not 
hve for yourſelf alone; the ſoul of a whole peo- 
ple ftirs within you; your will is the will of mil- 
hons,, and properly promulgated receives the 
fanction of a law. bet the law then be the rule 
of your government, and remember that on the 
happineſs of numbers your own intereſt is graft - 
_ ed ®, Tau are moved, Tiberius ! your hand 
wembles in mine } let me bid you reſt aſſured, 
that the very tears off virtue have inexpreffible 
delight. Virtue, it is true, cannot aſcertain a 
cenſtant good, unmixed with evil; but is there 
ſuch a thing in human life? And if there is, for 
whom is it reſerved? For the inactive, the wic- 

| ked, and unworthy? The miſchief which a pa- 
triot prince cannot remove, draws tears from 
His humanity, but they are not the bitter tears 
of envy, remorſe, and turpitude. They are the 
pleaſing ſorrows of a Titus, who weeps that he 
. a r They are pure as the ſource 

Mane, cum gravatim a ſomno- ſurgis, in prom- 

tu tibi fit cogitare te ad humanum opus faciendum 
furgere. Non ſentis quam multa poſſis præſtare, de 


quibus nulla eſt excuſatio naturæ ad ea non aptæ; 


et tamen adhuc, prudens ſcienſque, humi N 88 L 
Marcus e. lib. 5. 
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from which they ſpring. You may therefore 
aver to your friend, and pray aver it with ener- 
gy, as if ſome god were breathing through you, 
that armed with virtue he will never know the 
pang of envying the fortunes of the vile and 
wicked. But this conſtancy of mind, chis true 
ſupport of virtue, is not the ſpontaneous growth 
of the human breaſt; the ſpirit of a young prince 
muſt be attempered to it; and how he is to be 
initiated, we will make Pg ſubje& of to-mor- 
row's interview. >@_ 

He moulds me to his will, ſaid Tiberius t. to 
Juſtinian; his power over my ſoul is irreſiſtible; 
he finks, inflames, and elevates at his own diſ- 
cretion. He tears my very heart, replied the 
emperor ; then fetched a deep ſigh, and remain- 
ed a conſiderable time in penſive ſilence. To 
diſpel the gloom his court tried all its gaieties, 
but every endeavour was fruitleſs importunity. 
On the morrow, having ſignified his inclination - 
to take a ſolitary walk, he ſtruck into a neigh- * 
bouring wood; Tiberius was there in waiting. 
and together they went to their appointment. 
- The young man did not fail to revive the topic 

which had been promiſed, and Beliſarius pro- 
ceeded in the following manner. 


ri 
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1 T has been made a queſtion, Whether it be 
Lf poſſible to love virtue for its own ſake only ? 
80 generous a principle, it muſt be acknowledg- 
ed, is the ſublime inſtinct of certain choſen ſpi- 
Tits. I call it an inſtinct: for whenever it is 
| the work of reflection, it degenerates into inte- 
1 reſt: nor can this propoſition be underſtood to 
derogate from human nature. I will ſhew you, 
that virtue, like friendſhip, refines itſelf by de- 
grees from the droſs of intereſt, and takes a 
more exalted nature: the operations of one will 
iuſtrate the other. | 
I is to views of convenience, of pleaſure, and 
'atility, that friendſhip owes its origin. The ef- 
fect in the proceſs is detached from the cauſe : 
the motives ſubſide, and the ſentiment produced 
keeps poſſeſſion of the heart: a ſecret charm in- 
ſinuates itſelf, and by the force of habit mingles 
with our very love of exiſtence. In this ſtate of 
the mind, uneaſy ſenſations may take place in- 


. 
-ſtead of promiſed joys ; but ill, the heart which 8 
"has taſted of friendſhip will, rather than re- = 
nounce it, forego all the ſoothing comforts it ti 


expected to enjoy. Friendſhip is a ſympathy 
which commences in gaiety and exultation, and 
gathers e in che hour of affliftion, The 
Me Le 41 a ſame 
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ſame may be affirnied of virt rtue *; To engage 
your affections, it muſt Arft attract by an ap- 

 pearance of the agreeable or the uſeful: fol be- 
fore we are enamoured of her, we love our - 
ſelves: and till we know the real ſweets of vir- 
rue, we look for gratificarions very different 
from har ſhe affords. When Regulus, in the 
ſpring of life,” beheld her for the firſt time, the 
{truck him with the pomp of triumph and che 
ſplendor of glory. Whether he abandoned her 
afterwards, when ſhe had nothing to give but 
fetters, the torture, and UE funcral pile, need, 
not now be mentioned. K 
You muſt therefore tk by ſounding the 
temper of the prince, and diſcovering the ob- 
jects that chiefly ſtrike his fancy. To be free, 
powerful, rich, obeyed by his ſubjects, eſteemed 
through life, and happy, i in the proſpect of fu- 
ture fame, will perhaps be the prevailing deſires. 
Inform, him therefore, that from virtue- alone. 


he can obtain what he run for, and you will 
0 not miſlead him. | 


f  Trrrx. is a ſecret i in the art of £ governing," too. 

: often concealed from the pride of kings, in which. - 
4 every well-diſpoſed prince ought to be early in- 1 
i ſtructed, and that is contained in this ſober 

it truth ; | there i is no abſolute 8 except chat 

y 4 eos * | ot 
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of the laws, and he who, aims at deſpotiſm en- 


ſlaves himſelf, For what, is law but the will of 
the whole; community *, expreſſed by one man, 


in the ſame manner as his power is the whole 


force of the ſtate collected in himſelf? But when 
the will of one is erected in oppoſition to the 


whole, the force of the body- politic will chen be 
ſet againſt the prince, who reſorts to the prac- 


tice of dividing, weakening, and ſubverting the 
ſtrength of the kingdom ; .or, perhaps, at length 
he is in open arms againſt | it. Inſtead of being 


the father of his people, he is now their tyrant : 


he governs by i intrigue, and ſtrives by little arts 


of policy to delude, ſurpriſe, alarm, and terrify 
his ſubjects into a tame ſubmiſſion; or elſe he 


reſorts to his agents of deſtruction, who ſell the 
Blood of their countrymen, and march ſword.in 
hand through the realm, covering all with deſo- 
lation, tin murder has taken off every honeſt 


man who dared to reſiſt the yoke and vindicate 


the rights of nature. Hence the rage of civil 
commotions, in which a brother ſays to his bro- 
ther, Die, or yield to the tyrant, who has paid 
me for cutting your throat. Proud of an uſur- 
pation maintained by force of arms, or founded 
on ſuperſtition, the tyrant congratulates himfelf: 
but let his heart tremble within him, if he ever 
ceaſe to pamper the pride, or controul the li- 
equaiqulueſ of his deteſted . „Mine Gu 
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ſerve him, they chain him to themſelves by his. 
fears ; and for the obedience they pay their cap- 
tive king, they demand in return impunity for 
their crimes; Being thus grown the oppreſſor 
of one part of his ſubjects, he is a flave to the 
other; as mean and abject to the bad, as fierce 
and dominccring to che good. Conftrained to 
manage with his accomplices, he is obliged to 
fully om to gratify them, that the paſſions: 
which Hſted on his fide may not revolt from 
him; for he knows their fierce and dangerous 
Haley, iner they have already marked their 
way with ruin, and broke aſunder all the ties of 

nature and kumanity, ' The tyger, trained to the 
chace, and educated by man to the {kill of de- 
vouring, will fly at his maſter, if ſhare of the 
prey be with held from him. The tyrant's com- 
SOAR, E müſchlef! is peeciicly the- 

Aer 18q 051%, S917 | 7 
| Tur fupreme power, N as it ap- 
a proaches ' to tyranny, becomes feeble 1 in propor- 
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| tion, and depends for ſuppart upon the men 
| who. have leagued themſelves againſt the conſti- 
tation, It muſt be ever attentive. to the tools of 


a party, leſt they ſhould make a defection to che 
intereſts of their country. Every mark of com- 
pliance, reſpect, and the moſt ſervile toleration, 
muſt be paid to them, to the utter ſubverſion of 
juſtice, and the neglect of all ſound policy. The 
pris a deſcend to the meaneſt deferences, 
: „ H. 2. the: 


the moſt flagrant partiality, the humbleſt diſſt- 
mulation, and even ſq low as to wean the ſmiles 
of content, * reſentment at his heart. 
Tux prince that would govern according to 
the true ſpirit of civil policy, muſt make the laws 
the ſole rule of his conduct ! for his authority is 
inferior to the laws, founded upon the will and 
the whole force of the community... He will, in 
chat caſe, know no enemies but the, bale and 
wicked, the common enemies of ſociety. Who- 
ever intereſts himſelf in the ſupport . of order 
and the public tranquillity, is an aſſertor of the 
ſovereign authority which protects him. Every 
citizen, in the declared foe of his prince, be- 
holds his own perſonal enemy. Party- diviſion is 
baniſhed, from the ſtate, and the ſovereign, in 
league With his people, is rendered rich and 
powerful by the wealth and power of his people. 
Under no neceſſity to intrigue with parties, he 
reigns in freedom, perhaps in Juſtice, with his 
crown firm and unſhaken on his head. His ad- 
miniſtration, fixed upon the baſis of law and 
public ſecurity at home, becomes reſpectable to 
foreign powers; and as he is never inſtigated by 
caprice and pride to wage a war of ambition, his 
armies, maintained and regulated under proper 
diſcipline, are ready to take the field with vigour 
and with ſpirit, when the public cauſe demands 
the exertion of the ſtate againſt the author of 
civil diſcord, or C the  tpreigp uſurper. Oh my 


friend 


end f let juſtice be che baſis of che ſupreme 
authority, and the love of a grateful people will 
not fail to be its moſt invigorating principle, and 
its beſt ſupport; The ſlave will fight but reluc-- 
tantly for his. priſon and his chains ; but the ci- 
tizen, wks is ſecurè in his civil rights; who loves: 
His prince, and is reciprocally beloved, will ha- 
zard himſelf in the defence of the authority to 
which he is "indebted: for his own: protection. 
Amidſt the hardſhips of the campaign, and the 
perils of battle, he feels himſelf” inflamed: with 
the idea that he is ſtruggling for his fires. and. 
His altars, for all that can be dear to him. 
An theſe leſſons, ſaid Tiberius, fink deep 
into my heart: they are delivered with, words 
that burn; they kindle 4 flame in the ſoul. 


When ſhall I be able to inſpire the brealt of 


kings with ſentiments like theſe! : 
"Ir is now clear, replied Beliſariüs, that the 


true ſplendor and authority of ſovereigns are 
founded on juſtice; that virtue and beneficence 
ſtrengthen the foundation ; and that the moſt 
abſolute prince is he who reigns in the hearts of * 
his people,— -From what you have. ſaid, inter- 
poſed Tiberius, it is now, plain. that true policy 
and reaſon are convertible terms; and that the: 


art of governing conſiſts in 8 the ſug-- 


geſtions of wildom and of virtue. You. are 
perfectiy right, replied Belifarius; 2 nothing can 


be more fimple, more eaſy i in the practice, and 
12 fure: 
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ſure of its effect. The emperor Juſtin, origi- | 
nally an honeſt peaſant of Illyria, who came to 
a throne from the plough, found the way to en- 
dear his adminiſtration to mankind. Was it = 
owing to his {kill in politics? Far, from i it; | 
was. owing to th ectirude of his mind, and -4 
amiable 4 7808 ns. of his heart. Mere it my 6 
lot to govern, I ſhould endeavour to copy that ; 
great example. Far be from the breaſt. of a 1 
prince that fly, flow policy, that looks with an 
oblique eye upon every thing. It looks about | 
| indeed with a kind of indirect prudence, and 
=  rrecoils in time from rocks and precipices.; but 
it is diſquietude at beſt, How unlike the ſere- 
nity enjoyed by him who loſes. all thoughts af 
ſelf in'the love of millions, and is therefore leſs 
expoſed. than the moſt wary, circumſpect, and 
ſuſpicious tyrant + But the misfortune is, the 
prince is too often alarmed by artful and deſign- 
Ing men: he is taught to conſider his people as 
an enemy to be dreaded ; and that dread, as 
ſoon as impreſſed, lends reality to the ideal dan- 
ger; for it gives birth to miſtruſt, and miſtruſt 
is the mother of hatred and of malice. | 
You have obſerved that a. prince, A man. al- 
moſt ſolitary and without connections, has his 
cares and wants. contracted into. very ſcanty li- 
mits; that at his caſe he commands all the real 
EY in life; that he is narrowly circumſcribed; 
and all beyond a _—_ circle is vanity, W 
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and deceit. While nature preſcribes to him to 


be moderate in his deſires, all things about him 
irritate his paſſions, and Ae intemperance. 


Alas.! were it his aim to live in harmony with 
his people, he would have, no party but his ſub- 


jects, no intereſt but that of the ſtate. How 


differently are. things circumſtanced: at preſent! 


All confidence is extinguiſhed ; the neceſſity of 
being ever: guarded againſt a turbulent and ſedi-- 
tious. populace is. inculcated and a ſtanding ar- 
my is maintained to terrify thoſe who ſhould be 
cheriſhed by their ſovereign. By theſe means 


the prince lives at variance with his ſubjects; his 


party is formed, and Ambition, with a train of 


inordinate deſires, ſtalks at the head of it. This 
bydra of faction is ever inſatiable, and yet un- 


conſtitutional means muſt be tried to ſatisfy its 
rapacity. Here then is the firſt ſpring of chat 
monſtrous diſtinction, which we have known in 
the empire, between the provinces of the people 
and the provinces. of the emperor, between the 


intereſts of the ſubject and thoſe of the prince. 
The idea of property ſhould; never enter the 
thoughts | of the ſovereign. When once his i- 
magination is truck with it, it follows that the 
ſecurity, of his crown and his life ſeems to de: 
pend pon that property, and by a natural prox 


greſs avarice takes poſſeſſion of him. He thinks 
himſelf enriched by the imppveriſhment of +his. 


people. 5 _ A Wt 11 ae is ſet 
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down as clear gain; In proportion as che fb. | 
Je& is plundered, he appears to tlie jealous prince 
reduced to a deeper ſubjection. Hence ſchemes 
of rapine on the one hand, diſcontent and re- 
pining murmurs on the other ; and hente the 
dark ſeeds of civil war, which; like a "fmother- 
ed flame, lie brobdiug in the very heart of che 
ſtate, and at length break out in fudden erupti- 
ons all over the- land. Of his private coffers 
the ſovereign now thinks he has the full ad- 
vantage; ' he congratulates himſelf on the 
prudence which. ſettled” his meaſures ſo long 
before-hand : but, ſhort- fighted man! he lit- 
tle perceives that, by being juſt, he would 
have been above ſuch little timid precauti- 
ons; and that all the mean, and of courſe cru- 
el, afions; which lift” for hire in his cauſe, 
would be vile and uſeleſs, if virtue were the 
ſpring of his actions. This, my friend Tiberius, 
this is the doctrine which the future ſovereign 
ought to hear from you. Let him onee be per- 
fuaded that the ſtate and the ſovereign are but 
one thing: let him underſtand that this political 
union conſtitutes his true ſtrength, the baſis of 
his dignity, his honour, and his peace; and 
ideas of property will then be rejected as fordid 
_ 1 . N m nee will be 
ill 14 22111 82. placed 


The beser Peat a 0 compare the 
res of | a prince to a fwelled and diſtemered 
1, which enfeebtes and conſumes the reſt of the 
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placed in the good he procures for his people; 
and thus his paſſions will transform themſelves 
to the virtues of a patriot king, juſt and equita- 
ble for his own intereſt, moderate upon prin- 
ciples of ambition, and benevolent through ve- 
ry ſelfiſhneſs. It is by conſidering things in this 
way, my worthy friends, that truth appears the 
parent of virtue. But Truth, I grant you, ap- 
pears at firſt with an aukward mien at court. 
He who gains her firſt audience from a king, 
muſt have been endowed with no ſmall degree 
of courage. When, flattery has taught the per- 
nicious maxims, that princes rtign for them- 
ſelves alone; that royal independence conſiſts in 
the gratifications of deſire ; and that even capri 
rice is a ſtate - law; the faithful and honeſt coun- 
ſellor who undertakes to refute this notable ſy- 
ſtem; will not be. graciouſly received: but let 
him be once heard, and he will gain the royal 
EAT ;. one truth eſtabliſhed, the reſt may be 
poured upon him with rapidity, for they are 
ſure of their effect; and the prince, inſtead of 
dreading, Will anticipate the concluſion. 

Tau rn will now derive charms from virtue, 
and virtue in its turn will lend embelliſhments to 
truth. It is indiſpenſibly neceſſary that the lat- 
ter ſhould enlighten the mind; for the inclina- 
tion of our nature to a good, whoſe value is not 
explained, is merely a blind, a vague, and un- 
certain inſtinct. But a deſire to ſerve mankind. 
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is virtue, founded: on the Knowledge! of remote 
and. extenſive conſequences, To know the in- 
tereſts of humaniry is the true ſtud of a prince. 
Whatever is juſt, whatever is uſeful, that is 
truth, and the truth a king ſhould inveſtigate: 
it is the great band of ſociety; in all buſineſs, in 


every tranſaction of life, it upholds the chain of 


moral duties; on mutual wants and mutual aids 
grafts human happineſs, and makes the author 
of 1 good a partaker of the bhleſſings he be- 
ſows. This is the fit employment of à prince ; 
to this he ſhould! dedicate: his days; to know 
himſelf, and the nature 6f man 4 to develop 
the ſecret movements of che heart, tile operati- 


ons ofchabit, the ſpecific qualities of character, | 
the influence of opinion, che powers and the 


weak of our frame; to ſtudy intenſely, and 

not with Selvolouxieviodity,: but a flxed and 
ſteady dbtermination of the | with) with a perſe- 
werance alarming to flatterers, che temper; the 
manners, and che reſources of his people, toge- 
ther With the conduct of miniſters; and in this 


noble enquiry to let in light to the judgment on 


every ſide, with a deteſtation of the clandeftine 
informer, and a generous encouragement of 
thoſe who have the ſpirit to call aloud for a re- 
dreſs of grievances committed in his name. 

Theſe 


71 Ournam funt eorum mentes, quibur" rebus ſtu- 


(dons quæ habent in honore, quæ amant: cogita te 


n ipſorum mentes intueri. Marc, Antonin. lib. 
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Theſe are the things which conſtitute the love 
of truth; and thus, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf 
to Tiberius, thus every prince will love it, who 
is, as he ought to be, perſuaded, that to be 
great he muſt be juſt and upright. In convey- 


ing theſe ſentiments to bim, you will inſtruct 


him how to be free and independent in the midſt 


of a court; for it is there he muſt be jealous of 


his liberty. To make him ſenſible of this, will 
be the arduous part of your undertaking: this 
is the point which you muſt labour with aſſidui- 
ty and firmneſs.—It ſhall be done, faid Tiberi- 
us, when I am armed with your inſtructions. 
Here the converſation broke of, and they 
took leave of each other. | 


Ix has happened by ſome ſtrange fatality, ſaid 


the, emperor, that in all ages and countries, the 


friends of mankind have been hated by thoſe - 


who are bound to be the fathers of the people. 
The popularity of Beliſarius was, his only crime: 
it was that alone provoked his enemies, and per- 
haps alarmed wy jealouſy. Alas ! they made 
me fear him; it had been better if I had endea- 
voured to imitate him. 
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Whatever is juſt, wh is uſeful, that is. 
truth, and the truth a king ſhould inveſtigate: 
it is the great band of ſociety; in all buſineſs, in 
every tranſaction of life, it upholds the chain of 
moral duties; on mutual wants and mutual aids 
grafts human happineſs, and makes the author 
of public good a partaker of the hleſſings he be- 
ſows, This i the fit employment of à prince; 
to this he, ſhould! dedicate luis days; to know 
himſelf, and the nature 6f man t; to develop 
the ſecret movements of the heart, the operati- 
ons ofhadit, the ſpecific qualities of character, 


the influence of opinion, che powers and the 


weakneſſes of our frame; to ſtudy intenſely, and 
not with frivolous curioſity, but a flxed and 
ſteady determination! of the will with a perſe- 
werance alarming to flatterers, che temper; the 
manners, and the reſources of his people, toge- 
ther wWirh the conduct of miniſters; and in this 


noble enquiry to let in light to che judgment on 


every ſide, with a deteſtatioꝶ of the clandeftine 
informer, and a generous eneouragement of 
thoſe who have the ſpirit to call aloud for a re- 
drels of grievances committed in His name. 

Theſe 


1 Quenam funt eorum mentes, quibur: rebns ſtu- 


dent, quæ habent in honore, quæ amant : cogita te 


| feces ipſorum mentes intueri. Marc. Antonin. lib. 
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"Theſe are the things which conſtitute. the love 
of truth; and thus, ſaid he, addrefling himſelf 


to Tiberius, thus every prince will love it, who 


is, as he ought. to be, perſuaded, that to be 
great he muſt be juſt and upright. In copvey- 


ing theſe ſentiments to him, you will inſtruct 


him how to be free and independent in the midſt 


of a court; for it is there he muſt be jealous of 


his liberty. To make him ſenſible of this, Will 
be the arduous part of your undertaking: this 
is the point which you muſt labour with aſſidui- 
ty and firmneſs, —lIt ſhall be done, faid 'Tiberi- 
us, when I am armed with your inſtructions; 
Here the converſation broke off, and they 
took leave of each other. 

I has happened by ſome ſtrange fatality, ſaid 
the, emperor, that in all ages and countries, the 


friends of mankind have been hated by thoſe - 


who are bound to be the fathers of the people. 
The popularity of Beliſarius was his only crime : 
it was that alone provoked his enemies, and per- 


haps alarmed my jealouſy. Alas ! they made. 


me fear him; it had been better if I had endea- 
voured to imitate him. 
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BOUT the ſame wy on the following 
day,  Belifarius, expecting his viſitors, 
ſeated himſelf again under the old oak upon the 
road, where he had received them the evening 


„„ ie inne 


before.. He ſaid, in a loud ſoliloquy, To have 


found two virtuous men, who beguile me from 
myſelf, and enter thus into a diſcuſſion of the 
great objects of huinanity, is a circumſtance that 


alleviates my misfortunes. How ſoothing to 


contemplate the ſocial intereſts of man My 
afflictions are ſoftned by it! The very idea of 
being but remotely conducive to the welfare of 
nations has raiſed me above myſelf, and now I 
fee how the diffuſion of benevolence to a whole 


people aſſimilates man to his Divine Creator. 


Jusrix AN and Tiberius over-heard theſe 
laſt words as they approached, You are warm 
in the praiſe of beneficence, ſaid the emperor ; 
and indeed beneficence, of all the virtues, aſ- 
fords the moſt endearing and the ſweeteſt ſenſa- 


tions. Happy the man whoſe lot it is to enjoy 


ſo noble a pleaſure !—And yet this ſupreme de- 
light muſt be taſted with moderation, replied 
the hero; for even goodneſs itſelf, if not con- 
ducted by wiſdom and juſtice, degenerates into 
an oppoſite vice. Attend young man, ſaid he 

to 
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to Tiberius, and mark what I have to offer on 
this head. wy 


Or ſovereign e the higheſt act is the 


diſtribution of favours and marks of grace: this 
partakes of the nature of beneficence, and is 
therefore a pleaſing exertion of power; but in 
che exerciſe of it, it is requiſite that the prince 
ſhould be guarded againſt ſeduction. The whole 
of his intelligence muſt ariſe from thoſe who ap- 
proach his perſon ; and of that number there is 
not one who does not for ever inculcate, that 
the ſeat of majeſty is in the court; that all regal 
ſplendor is derived from the brilliant appearance 
that enlivens the palace; and that the moſt va- 


luable prerogative of the crown diſplays itſelf by 


a profuſion of favours,” which are ſtiled the mu- 
nificence of the ſovereign. Gracious heaven ! 
the munificence ! it is the ſubſtance of the peo- 
ple he beſtows ; the ſpoils of the poor and indi- 
gent! Thus the prince is deceived by words: 
adulation and treachery beſiege his throne ; affi- 
duity for ever pays its court; and the habit of 
refuſing nothing gains upon the credulous fo- 
vereign, who little thinks of the tears extorted 
from the poor. by the extravagance of the court: 
exultation fills the palace, and every room e- 
choes with praiſes of the royal munificence. That 
munificencęe aſſumes the mein of virtue, and 


wealth is ſquandered without conſidering from 


whence it came, Alas! would kings reflect 
l how 
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how their ſplendor grows out of the miſery of 
others; and for the ſake of an ungrateful crew, 
what a number groan in wretchedneſs | But, Ti- 
berius, the prince who has one true friend will be 
ſure to know this; and he will know beſides, that 
true beneficence conſiſts more in oeconomy than 
laviſh diſtribution; that every partial grant is in- 
juſtice to merit, and that from injuſtice ſpring 
all the worſt evils that can diſtract a ſtate, 
You behold the munificence of ſovereigns, 
faid Tiberius, with an eye of ſeverity. —I con- 
ſider it in its true light, replied the hero, as a 
mere perſonal attachment, which; in the choice 
of men for public offices, counteracts the natu- 
ral courſe of juſtice, of nature, and of reaſon, 
For juſtice appropriates honours to virtue, and 
rewards to merit : for the arduous buſineſs of 
high employments nature brings forth great abi- 
lities and conſummate talents, ; and furely rea- 
ſon directs , that of men the beſt poſſible uſe 
ſhould be made : but partiality confers the recom- 
| pence due to virtue upon elegant and poliſhed 
vice ; and thus complaiſance is preferred to ho- 
neſt zeal, adulation to truth, and meanneſs to 
elevation of ſoul. The ſuperficial gift of pleaſ- 
ing, as if it were ſuperior to every other gift of 
nature, aſpires to all the favours. of the crown, 
and generally engroſſes them. From theſe pre- 
miſes it may be inferred, that partiality in the 
_ diſtribution of favours is the ſure mark of a bad 
reign ; 
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reign; and the prince who reſigns into the 
hands of a favourite, the honour. of his crown 
and the welfare of his people, brings matters 
to this dilemma; he either fets a ſmall yalue 
upon what he confides to his favourite, or he 
aſcribes to his own choice the power of tranſ- 
forming the ſouls of men, as if he were able to 
mould a ſtateſman or an hero out of a ſuperan- 
nuated flave or a youthful profligate. | 

Tur, ſaid Tiberius. would be an attempt 
of 'the moſt abſurd futility ; but employments 
abound in all ſtates, which may be competently 
filled by men of very ordinary talents.. 

Nor a fingle employment, replied Beliſarius, 
which does not demand, if not an able, at leaft 
an honeſt man ; but royal favour is little ſolici- 
tous about the one or the other : on the contra- 
ry, both are neglected, or, ſtill worſe, they are 
ſure to meet all the little indignities of a ſcorn- 
ful repulſe. Hence every talent dies in its bloom, 
and every virtue withers in the bud. Of talents 
and of virtues emulation is the vivifying ſoul; 
but partiality is immediate death. The ſtate in 
which this vice prevails may be compared to 
thoſe waſte and deſolate tracts, where certain. 
uſeful plants ſpontaneouſly ſhoot up, but are 
robbed of their nutriment by -the briers -and 
brambles that infeſt the land : and yet this image 
of phyſical evil, does not fully expreſs the poli- 
tical miſchief ; for under a reign of favouritiſm, 
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the briers and the brambles are cheriſhed, while 
every ſalutary plant is eradicated and trampled 
under foot. 
ov ſeem to aſſume, ſaid Tiberius, Fei the ; 
| royal favour invariably wants a due diſcernment 
of ſpirits, and is never able to make a right 
choice of men. | 
_  RaRELyY, if ever, es Beliſarius, inſo- 
much chat if the ſervants of the public were 
choſen by lot, it would be a more infallible 
mode of election.  Partiality grants its favours 
to thoſe only who intrigue for them: but merit 
diſdains the little arts of intrigue; and that man- 
ly pride is decyphered by court. interpreters in- 
to neglect of the ſovereign, who therefore re- 
pays it with calm diſdain, while the aſſiduity of 
low ambition.reaps every advantage. 'To a prince 
thus. prejudiced, what acceſs can there be for 
the ſage or the hero? Can they degrade them« 
ſelves to the pliancy of flaves ? Can dignity, of 
mind ſubmit to be a cringing candidate for 
court-favour ? If nobility of birth gives a title 
to approach the perſon of the ſovereign, what part 
| is to be acted in a circle of favourites, by truth, 
integrity, and honour ? Are they likely to excel in 
the dexterities of flattery and diffimulation ? Will 
they condeſcend to pry into the paſſions of their 


maſter, and explore the ſecret propenſities of his 
heart? the characters of the ſycophant, the diſ- 
ſembler, and the falſe friend, will be better play- 

; ed 
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ed by others, who know how to touch the ſtring 
that ſounds gratefully to the royal ear, and to 
fly over that which will offend. Virtue would 
appear aukward in the attempt, The favourite 
will acquit himſelf with grace in all theſe parti-- 
culars, but ſtill it will ever be a million to one- 
that he is unworthy of the diſtinction he enjoys. 
TE favourite of a diſcerning, juſt, and equi-- 
table prince, interpoſed the emperor, wad moſt 
probably, be a man of integrity. 

In the court of a diſcerning, juſt, and equi-- 
table-prince, replied Belifarius, there will be no- 
fuch perſon as a favourite; ſuch a prince will 
be worthy of friends, and he will have them: 
but favour will do nothing for them. A faithful 
ſervant would bluſh to be ſo enriched... If ever: 
there was a faithful ſervant, the emperor Tra-- 
jan had fuch an one to boaſt of in his miniſter 
Longinus.. That true and worthy friend of his: 

maſter was taken priſoner by the Dacians::. the: 
king of that people ſignified to the emperor, 
that, unleſs. he acceded to the conditions of 
peace propoſed to him, the captive miniſter- 
ſhould be put to death. And what was Tra- 
jan's anſwer? He left it to the honour of Lon-- _ * 
ginus to decide, as. Regulus had formerly done: 
in his own caſe. Behold there the model of pu- 
blic characters Thoſe are the men I have im 
view ! How glorious to be the friend of ſuch a 
8 W ſaw the bright occaſion; and! 
1 8 witha 
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with a ſublime of virtue diſpatched bimſelf, leſt 
pity ſhould take poſſeſſion of the emperor, and 
incline him to an act of E or 88 
regard. 

IAM overpowered by the weight of your v rea- 
ſonings, ſaid Tiberius”: yes, I now perceive, that 
the public weal, when rightly underſtood, gives 
no latitude to the affeftions of the ſovereign : 
but are there not incidents, unconnected with 
the intereſts of the people, in which he may rea- 

Tonably give a ſcope to his private affections? 

I axn$WER in the negative, replied Beliſarius: 
the prince has no poſitive unconnected intereſt ; 
every thing is relative to the whole. The ſmal- 
leſt matters are of importance, and even the 
very civilities of a king muſt be addreſſed with 
Caution, Royal favour, it has been ſaid, is but 
2 partial evil, and diſplays itſelf only in little 
things; but a deviation from the” ſtrict rule of 
right, even in trifles, will ſoon become habitual, 
and from ſmall irregularities to great exceſs the 
progreſs is rapid. The circle of che ſovereign's 

favour enlarges itſelf, and to baſk. in the ſun- 
ſhine of his ſmiles, grows a general defire ; each 
courtier ſtrives to wriggle himſelf into favour; 
and the fence thus thrown down, how ſhall a 
prince reſiſt the ardgr of importunity, and the 
| frequency of ſolicitation » The fence that ſhould. 
guard him, my beſt Tiberius, is a determination 
al the will to be always juſt and good. When a 
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d rrincipte of uprightneſs is known to guide the 
choice of men, it muſt then be merit, and merit 
alone, that can hope for preferment. Talents, 
exalted qualities, and eminent ſervices, form the 
only admiſſible claim: the candidate for honours 
muſt render himſelf worthy of them. Intrigue 
is diſcountenanced, and emulation is animated. 
Ambition is obliged to proceed by manly ways, 
and ſtarting at the thought of being detected, a- 


bandons her little ſchemes of perfidy and cun- 


ning. How different is the cafe, when the prince 
is under the influence of perſonal affection? To 
gain the aſcendant over that affection, becomes 

the buſineſs of all. He who poſſeſſes the arts of 
inſinuation, and knows how to cabal with the 
ſervants of upper ſervants, purſues his drudgery 
through all its ſtages, and creeps up to prefer- 
ment, meanly riſing to ſplendid infamy. In the 


mean time the man of virtuous pride retires, / 


and with the conſent of all, he is reſigned to 
oblivion. If it ſhould happen, that for ſome. 
important ſervice, he is called from obſcurity, 
to make one in the glittering crowd; or if it 
ſhould be neceſſary to employ him on ſome oc- 


caſion worthy of his abilities; ſtanding uncon- 


need with faction, he finds all parties combin- 
ed againſt him, till at length it is viſible, that he 
muſt either debaſe himſelf, by countermining 
the dark deeds of his enemies, or elſe ſurrender 


to them at diſcretion. The court where intri gue, | 


_ prevails, 
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prevails, is a wild uproar of paſſions, in which 
the till voice of truth can never be heard. The 

public good is an unregarded thing, and perſo- 


nal affection is the fountain of all praife and 
eenſure; partiality. paſſes its deciſions upon all 


occurrences; and the prince, encompaſſed round 
with falſehoods, diſtracted with doubt, ſuſpici- 
on and miſtruſt, ſcarcely ever puts an end to 


the ee of his mind, but to terminate in 

error. | 1 5 a bhos 
War does not he depend upon the evidence 

of facts? ſaid Tiberius; facts are obſtinate wit- 


- nefſes, and the teſtimony they give, is bold and 
SOROS ot 


FacTs, replied Beliſarius, are not ſo obſti- 


nate as you imagine; they take a new complexi- 


on from the contrariety of reporters. Every 


.enterprize is judged by its event; and yet events 


too frequently give the palm to raſhneſs, and 


defeat the beſt concerted ſchemes of genius and 


ability, Men are often more fortunate” than 


.- wiſe, and there are occaſions. when the propoſi- 
tion is reverſed;. In either caſe, the characters 


of men may ſuffer much from prejudice, and 
that more particularly in a court, where the co- 


jours of good and evil are all derived from the 


prevailing opinions of party and faction. 


Jus rINIAN, in his old age, is a melancholy 
example ſaid che emperor; he has been cruelly 


deccive 1 
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'ALas ! replied Belifarius, who has more rea- 
ſon than myſelf to know what has been practi- 
ſed upon the credulity of Juſtinian? Who is 
better acquainted with the ſnares that faQtion 
laid for him? It was faction ſent Narſes into 


Italy, to interrupt the prof] perity of Belifarivs. 


The emperor little imagined that a miniſter of 
the finances would be a dangerous rival of the 
general: but Narſes had his faction at court, 
and he ſoon found one in the camp; a ſpirit of 
diſſention prevailed, and Milan, the bulwark of 
Italy, was loſt. Narſes was recalled, but too 
late; the tide of ſucceſs was now ebbing away: 
Milan had been ſacked, her inhabitants put to 
the ſword, and all Liguria diſmembered from 
the empire. That Narſes was pardoned by the 
emperor, I moſt heartily rejoice; for the life af 
ſo great a man *, we have an obligation, at 
leaſt, to the decline of all military diſcipline. 
In the virtuous days of the republic, for the 
complicated crimes of diſobedience, and the ſe- 
duction of part of my army, Narſes would have 
atoned with his head. I was recalled in my 
turn. To ſucceed: me in the command of the 
army, eleven chiefs, all jealous of each other, 
were appointed by a new-fangled party. Diſ- 


cord prevailed 1 in their councils, and they were 


defeated. 


In Bello qui rem a duce prohiBitam fecit, aut 
mandata non ſervavit, capite punitur, etiamſi rem 


bene N Pand. lib. 49. tit. 16. 
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1 defeated, By this means, we we loſt all Traly. The 


command was transferred to me, but I was a 
general without an army. I was obliged to tra- 
verſe over Thrace and Illyria in queſt of ſoldi- 
ers. A ſcanty number, not exceeding four 
thouſand, was collected together. W ith this 
| rTaſh-levied body, who had neither cloaths, hor- 


fes, arms, or proviſions, I marched into Italy. 


Tn this condition, what was to be done ? With 
the utmoſt difficulty, I prevented Rome from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. The cabal 
at court rejoiced at this diſaſtrous proſpect of 
affairs: Things are going as we could with, faid 
they; he is in the laſt extremity, merely ſtand- 
ing at bay a little, to be preſently overwhelmed 
in ruin. Amidſt the deſolation of their coun- 
try, 1 was the only object of their attention: to 
ſee my ruin accompfifhed, they would have 
compounded to fee the ſtate ſhook to its foun- 
dations. I demanded a ſupply of men, and 1 
was recalled; Narſes, with a powerful army, 
was appointed to ſucceed me; and, beyond all 
queſtion, Narſes bad abilities to juſtify the 
choice. That he was named to the command, 
was perhaps 2 public benefit ; but before I was 
wounded, the common-wealth received a ſtab: 
the ruin of Belifarius was purchaſed at the ex- 
pence of the ſtate. There lies the n of 
e ash or. overturn a ſingle man, 
entire 
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entire army, perhaps an empire. muſt be ſacri- 
ficed. F 4841 

ALas! W 3 1 now perceive 
the treacherous. arts by which your glory was 
obſcured, - What an, indelible ſtain to the empe- 


ror, thus to have believed the Mn oh 
your enemies! 


107 


Mr good neighbour, replied Belifarius, you 


are little aware of the refinement which court 
policy has acquired in the arts of deſtruction; 
you do not know the genius of intrigue, how 
active it is, how perſevering, how aſſiduous, 
and implacable. Reſpectful and obſequious to 
the ſentiments of the ſovereign, it manages with 
caution, and works its effect by degrees, like 
the drop of water that only oozes at firſt through 
its fence, ſaps on by imper padde ſtrokes, and 
then in one ruſhing torrent bears down all. Ca- 
bal and Party have this further advantage on 


their ſide, that the man of honour is without 


miſtruſt, and of courſe without precaution: he 


has nothing to oppoſe to the malice of his ene- ; 
mies, but his upright conduct, which is ever diſ- 


coloured by envy, and his honeſt fame, of which 
the report that rings throughout the realm, ex- 
pires and dies away at the gates of the palace. 
Envy alone is privileged within the verge of the 


court, and the character againſt which her ſhafts 


are aimed, is ſure to fall a victim. In the courſe 


of human contingencies it cannot otherwiſe hap- 
| pen, 
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pen, but that every commander muſt experience | 
the viciſſitudes of fortune, and find his train of 
victory ſometimes interrupted; of every caſual- 
ty Envy takes advantage, and makes even acci- 


dents a ground of impeachment. Has the com- 


mander done all that was poſſible? He ought to 
have done better ; any body but himſelf would 
have acted upon a different plan; he did not 
make a right uſe of his opportunities, The 
charge againſt him is aggravated, and the good 
he has done dwindles into nothing. The reſult 
is, that the man who can be uſeful to his coun- 
try, is the moſt dangerous perſon in it. To the 
misfortune of the public, his downfal is effec- 
ted; and to their preater misfortune, ſome 
worthleſs wretch is ſure to riſe upon his ruins. 
Another concomitant evil is, the impreflion 
made upon the minds of men, by the melan- 
choly proſpect of virtue in diſtreſs, and of vice 
exulting in proſperity. Public ſpirit grows lan- 
guid at the reflection, that all the fine incentives 
of honour are extinguiſhed ; guilt is embolden- 
ed, the evil conſcience forgets to bluſh, and ex- 
ceſſes of every kind riot with impunity. Such 
are the evils that attend a reign of favouritiſm. 
Judge yourſelf, how ſuch a diſpoſition may pre- 

cipitate the ruin of the ſtate, 

"'WirnouT doubt, faid Juſtinian, it is the 
moſt dangerous infirmity that ever biafſed the 
mind of a prince ; but in an old man, who fot 
1 2 88 thirty 
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thirty years has ſtruggled to no purpoſe in the 
ſtorms of fortune, and at laſt, in ſpite of all his 


efforts, ſets the tempeſt ready to burſt in ruin 


en his head: in one thus worn out with age 
and troubles, may it not be deemed an excu- 


ſable weakneſs, if he endeavours to ſweeten his 
cares, or at leaſt to alleviate them, by indulging 


the private affections? It will anſwer no pur- 
poſe to be too ſanguine in our hopes; let us not 
deceive ourſelves with flattering ideas of the public 
condition: even now the empire, by its own 


weight, is tottering to its fall. By a length of 


duration all its vigour is exhauſted, and it muſt 
ſhare at laſt the common fate which brought the 


empires of Belus and Cyrus to their diſſolution. 
Like them it has flour iſhed in ſplendor, and like 


them it muſt moulder into ruin. | 

IA no fataliſt, replied Beliſarius, in 1 
to revolutions of government: that would be to 
give a ſanction to our preſent degeneracy of ſpi- 
rit, and make deſpair ſyſtematical. That all 
ſublunary things, and kingdoms amongſt them, 
periſh and die away, I am not now to learn; 
but that nature has traced che bounds of exi- 


| ſence to all its productions, ſeems a poſition ra-. 
ther problematical. The body natural indeed 
has its period when the animal functions decay, 


and calmly we welcome death; but there never 


does occur a moment, in which. it is allowed us 
to deſpair of the commonwealth. The body- 
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politic, i it muſt not be diſfembled, is ſubject to 
| convulſions that ſhake its frame, to flow diſor- 


ders that conſume its vigour, and to ſpaſms that 


elevate for a while, to plunge it into deeper de- 


jection afterwards. Activity, it is true, ſtrains 


all its efforts; repoſe i is apt to relax; and civil 


contention breaks the conſtitutional ſtrength : 
but not one bf theſe accidents is mortal in its 


nature. Nations have been faved from the very 
brink of deſtruftion ; they have emerged from 
the very depth of 81227 ; and after ſtruggling 


through the ſevereſt criſis, have been reanimated 


to a vigour unknown before. The declenſion 


of ſtates is not therefore marked out; the line 


18 not drawn, like che limits of human life. Old 


age is unknown to the body-politic; it is the 


chimera of miſtaken theoriſts, The ſame ardor 
of hope that inſpirits the heart of valour, may 


extend-its influence, and give animation for any 


length of time. The conſtitution of tlie empire 


ds now enfeebled, or rather it has ſunk idto a 


languid fate : : but for every poiſon there is an 
antidote i in nature, and it behoves us to diſcern 


| it,----Let 1 us inveſtigate i it together, fad the em- 


peror ; chere will be ſomething foothing in the 
reſearch: but before we think of the remedy, 
let u us trace the diſorder t to its firſt principles. 


I am willing to enter into the diſcuſmon, replied 


Belifarius, and it will furdiſh 1 us ple matter 


en 


bor our . meetings, 
7 | C H A P. 
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1 CHAP. *. 
HE next r — . to 
ſee Beliſarius. He longed to have the veil 
torn off which hid tlie lurking miſchiefs of the 
empire, and he prefſed with eagerneſs to the in- 
terview. Beliſarius dated his reflections from 
the æra of Conſtantine, How much is it to be 
lamented, ſaid the hero, that ſo enlarged a ge- 
nius, with all that firmneſs, that ſpirit of enter · 
prize, ſhould egregiouſly miſtake the fitneſs of 
the means to produce the end deñred, and er- 
ere for me catinckion of the empire more vigour 


end activity, than would have been neceflary to 
retrieve its ancient honours 1 His new ſyſtem of 
government was à mafter-ſtroke of human wit :- 


the Prætorian bands aboliſned; "the children of 
the poor and helpleſs adopted by the Nate ®;. the 
authority of the prefect diſtributed into more 


hands +, and weakened of courſe z | the lands: 1 


upon the frontiers. aſſigned t to the veteran ſoldi- 
ers, Who formed an Agrarian army for the de- 
Ence of the . wr this was indeed a wiſe 1 in- 


K 2 ha | Wa | 
«parent was; onabk intain his: 
hit = he the rare * pon oy itſelf, and On 


infant was educated at the expence of the public: 
and this law Conſtantine directed to be engraved on 


e menen 
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ſtitution, a large and comprehenſive policy. 
Why did not he adhere entirely to a plan ſo juſt 


and ſimple? He did not fee, or he was unwil- 
ling to ſee, that, to tranſplant the ſeat of em- 


pire, it muſt be torn up by the very roots. In 


vain did he propoſe to himſelf that the city he 
was founding ſhould be a ſecond Rome; in vain 
was the latter deſpoiled of its richeſt ornaments 
for the decoration, of the former : : it was a mere 
theatrical ſhifting of geen tl . ne 
cle of a pantomime. ” ._ 

Tov aſtoniſh me, ad Tiberius, n 
es 1 was uſed to think the capital of the 


world more ,advantageouſly ſituated upon the 
Boſphorus, in the middle of two ſeas, and be- 


tween Europe aud Aſia, Iban in, g bears of K 


taly, upon the banks of a river, which ſcarce 


obs Sw ts -.. tens, 7 


deſerves the name of navigable. . 3 
Cons TAN TIxR thought as you do, 3 
| Belifirius, and he was miſtaken. The ſtatc 
which is obliged to carry war into foreign terri- 
tories, muſt be governed by a ſound internal po- 
licy, compact within, itſelf, and. eaſy to be de- 


fended. Such was the advantage of Italy. The 


hand of nature ſeemed to have made it a reſi- 
dence for the maſters of the world. The moun- 
tains and the ſea, which incloſe it, formed 2 
ſtrong barrier againſt invaſion : Si but the 


Alps, and Rome was guarded too. If that fence 
* too weak to repel the ou the Appen- 
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nines afforded- a ſafe retreat, and ſerved' as 4 
rampart to half Italy. It was there that Camil- 
lus gave the Gauls a ſignal overthrow ; ; and in 
that ſpot Narſes obtained his „ earns o 
ver Totila. 85 (| 
Ar 0 the ces has: no! fixed Hah 
able centre; but lies open and expoſed to all 
the aſſaults of fortune. Aſk the Scythian, the 
 Sarmatian; and the Sclavonian, whether the He- 
ber, the Danube, and the Tanais, are barriers to- 
obſtruct their march? On that fide Byzantium is. 
our only fence; thas its walls are not in due re-- 
pair, is not the circumſtance that grieves me moſt... 
| Wnrzn' Rome was the ſeat of empire, the e- 
ſtabliſhed policy of government was able to car 
ry the vigour of its laws from the centre to the- 
extremity” of the ſtate: all Italy was under. its; 
immediate influence, within the reach of the ad- 
miniſtration: the law gave the tone to the man- 
ners, and the manners in their turn made grave 
and faithful miniſters of juſtice. We have in 
deed: now the ſame inſtitutions-; but as all is; 
tranſplanted from the place of its growth, the: 
conſequence is, that every thing droops;. as if 
regreting its native ſoil. The empire is not col - 
lected in itſelf, as it was before: it is; emarged, 
and thereby weakened: The national character 
das loſt its ſpirit: even the endraring name of 
Country is gone from amongſt us:. Italy was re- 
nowned for men who imbibed with their firft- 
. 80 K 3; breath 
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breath the love of their country,” and grew to 
manhood amidſt the exerciſes of the Campus 
Martius. At preſent, where is the cradle, and 
where the ſchool of warriors? The Dalmatians, 
the Illyrians, and the Thracians, who are now 
mingled with us, are in fact as foreign as the 
Numidians and the Moors. No common inte- 
reſt to unite them in one common cauſe, no 
Eindred ſpirit to actuate and inſpire them. Re- 


member that you are Romans, ſaid a commander 


to his ſoldiers, in the days of the old republic; 


and that ſhort harangue was of efficacy to brace 


their nerves for labour, and to render them in- 
vincible in battle. What animating topic have 


ve to inſiſt upon? Shall we ſay, Remember that 


vou are Armenians, Numidians, or Dalmatians ? 

We are no longer one body- politic, and there 

lies the cauſe of our debility. The projectors of 
our new ſettlement were not aware that to form 
that coalition, that unity of intereſts, which we 
call our country, requires the progreſſive toil of 
ages, the flow and imperceptible working of ſen- 


timent, habit, and opinion. Our new city was 


embelliſhed by Conſtantine with ſtatues. of Ro- 
man heroes; but alas! the policy was incffectu- 
al, for the men whoſe images we only ſaw, lived 
and breathed: the flame of Liberty in the Capi- 
toll! The genius that inſpired them, did not em · 
bark on board our ſhips; we imported inani- 

mate marble only. Paulus Emilius, the Scipios; 
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and ie Catos, are filent here and mute; they. | 
are foreigners at Byzantium; but at Rome they - 
harangued the people, and: ROW: people” unde. | 
Wen and felt them 
I vo not perceive, aid Fultioian, but: the em- 
pire; ſince the ſeat of government was removed. 

has enjoyed a truer ſtate of peace and ſecurity, 
than it knew at Rome for a long ſeries of years. 
The people there had fallen into degeneracy, and 
che ſenate ſunk deeper in ſhame and ſervitude. 
Wär the adminiſtration is confided to im- 
proper hands, replied! Beliſarius, the ſtrength. 
and dignity of every ſtate will be impaired; and. 
a; train of calamities muſt; enſue. At Rome, 
however, nothing but one good reign was want 
ing to recal the conſtitution to its firſt principles. 
Take a view of Adrian's: adminiſtration: the 
ſtate ſeemed under him to riſe out of its ruins; 
Behold Marcus Aurelius upon the throne + to 
what an height of glory and magnificence was: 
the condition of the empire raiſed by the con 
duct of that excellent prince! Roman virtue has; 
been often eclipſed, but not extinguiſhed:: when-- 
ever a prince appeared of a genius to rekindle 
the ſpirit of his country, the latent fire was als. 
ways ready to mount into a blaze. But alas !: 
every principle of virtue is now deſtroyed : the 
feed: muſt be ſown again; and that muſt be the 
, arduous taſk of a long reign, founded. in juſtice, 
moderation, and. wiſdom, Nothing but a pro- 


digy 


as BEL S An bus 
digy of this ſort can redeem us in this jungture. 
Dur very victories may ba the ruin of the: ſtate, 
We have an hundred enemies to cope with, and 
thoſe enemies have but one. An idea is con- 
deived that they may be all ſubdued ; and yet 
one is no ſooner cruſhed, but he riſes again; 2 
freſh for is ever ready ta find us employment, 


and by a rapidity of ſucceſſion, they give breath 


ing time to each other. By. this diverſion of 
our arms a conſtant alarm is kept up, and the 
Kate, thus diſtracted, grows feeble: every ' day. 
The march af | armies to various and diſtant 


places conſumes our ſtrength; the vigour of our 


meaſures ſtrains every nerve, to relax us more 
in the end; and every victory is a wound which 
has not time to cloſe. Thus, after an exertion 
of all the powers of the empire to maintain its 
on importance, a ſingle day ſhall ſhake it to 
its foundation, and render the labour of twenty 
Fears abortive in a ſingle hour. Recollect how 
often, under the preſent reign; our ſtandard has 
been burried about the world, from the Tiber 
to the Euphrates, and from the Euphrates to 
the Danube! And now what is the conſe - 
quence? What is the fruit of ſo many yido- 
Narſes, and myſelf, if I may be added to the 
number? A Kare. is eee 
e 25 Ping n CM r 2091 
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Ap if our victories exhauſt us, ſaid the em- 
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Mes it i 18 right to bring hinge to that con- | 
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clulion, | 


'To buy ip peace, replied Beliſarius, is not ak 


way to prevent the calamities of war. The f 
vage of the north has nothing 1 in view but booty; 3 
and if he is ſure of gaining it, his motive t6 fre- 
quent incurſions grows the {tronger. The Per- 


ſian heed. only Thread an alarm every year 


through * bur "faireſt provicts' in Afla, a, and lle | 


goes back loaded with our money; A new way 
of exterminating the plunderer, by bolding forth 


the booty that invites Him The Prie E 'of peace 


becomes the principle of war; and 'our \emper® 


ors, by exhauſting their ſubjects, have Pain per- 


ed and inflamed the avarice of their enemies. 
Fou affect me deeply, faid Juſtinian ; "what 
bulwark-would you oppoſe to the brwaflbls öf tl 


enemy A an army, replied Belifarius'; an 


above all, a people free and happy. When the 
barbarians rufh into our provinces, they are at- 


tracted" by the love of plunder; and tH6ugh * 


they leave deſolation and hatred behind them, 
yet their purpoſe is anſwered if they leave im- 
preſſions of terror alſo; The cafe is different 


with an empire that would maintain its pôſſeffi- 
ons in ſecurity. If it does not endear its govern- 

ment to mankind, it may as well abdicate; for 
it is a ſelf-evident propoſition, that all authority 
founded on fear will grow weak at every re- 
move 
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move from the capital, till at laſt, fadin ing by. de- 
grees, it is loſt 1 in diſtance, To rule by the me- 
dium of Rr Yom 1 to the Alps, and 
from Caucaſue ts to the foot of Atlas, is an \ impoſ- 
Gbiliry i in politics, If the ſubject groans under 
the weight of his grievances, and power fup- 
: ports irſelf by the ſweat of bis brow, of what 
moment is it to him whether Romans or Perſi- 
ans are his oppreflors ? The authority t that bur- 
gens us will never be well defended ; and the 
nation chat bas not ſpirit to reſiſt oppreſſion, 
will crouch, with tame acquieſcence under the 
firſt deliy verer that, appears. Would you give 
ftability to government ? lay your foundation 3 in 
the affe&jous of mankind ; and the affetions of 
| mankind are. ever attached to the principles of 
Sutpaaity, of deneficens, inte SIN, public faith, 
apd-2eal for the. happingls, of, milligns., Thoſ 
are the virtues, that, command a willing people, 
The ſpirit of the conſtitution is then diffuſed, 0- * 
ver the whole dominion, alixe and active in each 
diſtant part; the people are all as one hand and 
ane heart, 50 cer inge b is te eat. of go- 
mene g 

ISHALIL 65 eee . to unde to 
wks, continued: Belifaring !- and, my worthy 
_Foung man, ſaid he to Tiberius, by appealing 
to my experience you have made all apology for 
egotiſm unneceſſary. When I had the conduct 
of che war in Africa, I conſidered thoſe regions 
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as part of my native country. The regular and | 
ſtrict diſcipline, which I eſtabliſhed throughout, 
my army, procured the good will of man- 

kind, and attracted plenty from every quarter. 

In a little time I had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing | 
my camp reſorted to as a ſanctuary by every Va- 
rious people, who crowded to my ſtandard and 
liſted under me. The day which ſaw me enter 
Carthage at the head of a victorious army, did 
not hear a ſingle groan : neither the quiet nor 
| the uſual employments of the citizens ſuffered 
on the occaſion : induſtry and commerce purſu- 
cd their intereſts, as if it had been a time of 
7 profound peace; and i in return for this benefit, 

7 felt by all orders of men, it was in my power to 
a become the king of a people who called me their 


: common father. 'The ſame happened to me in 
| Italy: there the native inhabitants gathered a- 
F bout me in crowds, reſigning themſelves to the 


{ empire z and at Ravenna I received the ſupplica- 
4 tions of the Goths imploring their conqueror to 
I be their ſovereign. Behold here the influence, 
: the empire of humanity. Do not ſuſpect that I 
; am here my own panegyriſt : all my merit con- 
? fiſted in following the leflons the very barbari- 
of ans gave me. Yes, even the barbarians can boaſt 
8 their Titus and their Marcus Aurelius, Theo- 
* doric and Totila deſerved the love of human . 
& kind, Ye cities of Italy! exclaimed Belifarius, 
ns 


what a contraſt have you ſcen berween us and 
the 
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the barbarians !. At Naples in particular, 'my 
eyes beheld men, women, and children, flaugh- 
tered in one common carnage. I flew to their 
aſſiſtance: I ſnatched the unhappy, the innocent 
victims from the fury of an incenſed ſoldiery: 
but I was ſingle } in oppoſition to them, and my 
entreaties were loſt in air : the men whoſe du- 
ty it was to ſecond me, were intent on plunder, 
'The ſame place was reduced by the generous 
Totila, Thrice-happy prince ! he had the glo- 
ry of ſaving it from the ravage of his troops. 
His deportment was that of a tender father in 
the midſt of his family. Humanity cannot diſ- 
play a ſcene more truly pathetic than this gene- 
rous prince exerting his beſt offices for the pro- 
tection of a people that ſurrendered to his arms. 
It was the ſame at Rome; that very Rome 
which ſaw the officers of the empire, in the 
midſt of all the horrors of a famine, carrying 
on che deteſtable trade of a monopoly, It e. 
was in this manner our enemies conciliated the 
affections of mankind. Their juſtice and mo- 
deration hurt us more than their valour, 
How, on our part, did we counteract their 
virtues? In no ſhape whatever: the inhumani- 
ty, the avarice, and tyranny of our command- 
ers leagned with the enemy, and ſerved their 
cauſe, I had no ſooner reſigned the command 
in Italy, than the ſame Goths, whoſe proffered 


A crown I had juſt refuſed, with onc general con- 
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ſent, with a kind of epidemic ſpirit, kindled to 
indignation by the matverſation of thoſe who 
ſucceeded me, reſolved at once to ſhake off the 
yoke, Hence the reign of Totila, and all the 
misfortunes of Italy. When I had ſubdued 'the 
Vandals, it was my ambition to ſettle terms of a- 
mity between the empire and the Moors; and I 
thought I had ſucceeded to my ſatisfaction: but 
my back was ſcarcely turned, when our honour- 
able plunderers, our chiefs, who made war a 
gainful trade, our illuſtrious ſons of riot and ra- 
pacity, infringed every treaty I had made, and 
let looſe the moſt horrible violence to pillage 
their cities and deſolate their fields, By deſpera- 
tion the Moors were ſoon rouzed to vengeance, 
and our provinces were deluged with blood. 

From oppreſſion ſprung revolt, and all the bands 
of peace were rent aſunder. 

FRoM the ſame cauſes in the heart of 5 
empire the ſame effects have been produced. 
Imbecillity in miniſters, avarice in pro- conſuls. 
inhumanity and deſpotiſm in the governors of 
cities and of provinces; theſe are the enormities 
which I have ſeen in every quarter. To theſe it 
is owing, that every department of government 
is now become an intolerable charge to the peo- 
ple. In order to enforce a paſſive obedience un- 
der the burthen, recourſe is had to meaſures of 
the moſt grievous nature: the militia has been 


aboliſhed, and the ſubject has been excluded 


L from 
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from the ſacerdotal order; nay, the right of 
alienating their property has been wreſted from 
them; and, to crown the whole with what will 
ſcarcely be believed, they are deprived of the 
| miſerable liberty of becoming bondmen. Can 
it be expected that, harrafſed thus cruelly, the 
people will be reconciled to the yoke that galls 
them ? Can there exiſt in their idea any ties of 


intereſt, or of duty, between them and their op- 


preſſors? The burſt of every groan that deſpair 
and miſery extort, is inſtantly proclaimed trea- 
ſon ; and armies are marched to carry fire and 
ſword through the provinces, A new and cru- 
el way of reducing mankind to obedience by 
their total ruin 1 and then, of what uſe are ſub- 
Jes thus reduced, and broken-hearted under a 
toad of grievances ? A well-governed people 
ſhould be at once both ſpirited and complying ; 
and both theſe qualities would unite, were they 
not prevented by the pride and arrogance of 
little tyrants, who too often make the reign of 
a well-diſpoſed prince an mom en of cru- 
elty and arbitrary power. 

TT is upon miniſters, and all the little ſubſti- 
tutes of authority, that a ſovereign muſt depend 
for the love or the hatred of mankind. He 
ought therefore to watch them with a careful 

and a jealous eye. They are too often the moſt 
cruel enemies he has ; for of all the evils that 


can attend 4 Printe, the averſion of his people is 
the 
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the worſt, and yet that is brought upon him by 
his officers of ſtate. Whatever they dare for 
the gratification of ſpleen, pride, avarice, and 
their mean capricious paſſions, it is all, in mini- 
ſterial language, the direction of the ſovereign; 
it is for the ſupport of government. Though 
they are the planners of every pernicious pro- 
ject, yet, in carrying it into execution, they are, 
if you will believe them, but ſervants of the 
crown; and thus the prince is made the invo- 
juntary unconſcious ſcourge of a people he loves. 
My dear Tiberius, continued the hero, if ever 
your royal maſter has the happineſs, of embra- 
cing you as his friend, let it be your advice ne- 
ver to flacken the reins of authority, that all 
who. are under it may feel the. curb of juſtice. 
Every act of petty tyranny committed in the 
name of the prince, is ſure to ſully the luſtre 
of his crown with the tears of the afflicted. ' An 
evil adminiſtration is a libel upon the character 
of the ſovereign. But when iniquity is controul- 
ed, when corruption is checked, and the griev- 
ances of the ſubject redreſſed by a patriot prince, 
the complaints of injured men will indeed be ad- 
drefied: to the throne, but no murmurings a- 
gainſt it will ever be heard. The indignation 
of the fubject will be pointed at its proper object; 
u will purſue the authors of public miſchief, 
while the good and upright ſovereign ſtill poſ-. 
feſſes the affections of a grateful people. 
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TERRE is nothing, interpoſed Juſtinian, more 
beautiful in theory, than a prince attending to 
the movements of every minute wheel in the 
great machine of government. But the objects 
are too complicated, and he would be diſtract- 
ed by the multiplicity of views. To hear the 
complaints of the ſubje&, and to examine things 
to the bottom, ſo as to decide in all caſes with 
juſtice and moderation, would indeed be an il- 
luſtrious taſk, but it is greatly above the pow- 
ers of any prince whatever. 

Tgosk are the phantoms of difficulty, re- 
plied Beliſarius, that are conjured up to deter 
him from the taſk ; but thoſe phantoms, when 
examined with a ſtedfaſt eye, diſcover themſelves 
to be mere mockery, and they vaniſh, © The art 


of governing, we ſhall ſee to morrow, is by no 


means ſo complicated, as politic men would make 
us believe. Farewel, my friends. You fee how 
of my own accord, I now engage - myſelf more 
deeply in this diſeuſſion than I at firſt intended. 
To rule ideal kingdoms is a kind of caſtle-build- 


ing which the imagination of man is fond of in- 
dulging ; and there are few, I believe, who in 


their viſionary reign and their dreams of power, 


do not, like myſelf, think themſelves capable of 


regulating the fate of empires. Political theo- 
ries, ſaid Juſtinian, are often the delirious chi- 


meras of the From but _ are, at the ſame 


time 
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time, the noble ſpeculations of the ſage and the 


philoſopher. 


Tye emperor withdrew, deeply impreſſed 


with the reflections and the reaſonings he had 


heard. That very night at ſupper, it was ob- 
ſerved by his courtiers, that' the ſtate never 


knew a better or more flouriſhing condition. 


Without doubt, ſaid Juſtinian, addreſſing him-- 
ſelf to the flattering train, the empire muſt be 
in a flouriſhing way, for you riot in abundance ; | 


it muſt be happy alſo, for you are diſſolved in 
eaſe and luxury. The people, in your eſtimate, 
paſs for a mere cypher, and the court with yon 
is deemed. the empire, At theſe words they all 


looked down diſcountenanced. The remark of 


the emperor was thought to:proceed from that. 
fpleen which had of late overcaſt his mind, and. 
which they all agreed, was entirely occaſioned. 
by his late conferences with Tiberius: Tiberi-- 
us, ſaid they, is a young zealot; whoſe imagina-- 
tion is overheated with the enthuſiaſm of virtue: 
and popular humanity.. A man of that charac-- 
ter is always dangerous at court ; he muſt. be 
removed h the emperor's ches. 
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| * E next day, while the new intrigue at 


court was hatching its deſigns, the blind 


old hero, and his two gueſts, reſumed the thread 


of their diſcourſe. 


TRE ſovereign, ſaid Beliſarius, who means to 


be a real, and not a nominal prince, ought to 
know how to reduce things to their moſt ſimple 


principles. His firſt care ſhould be to inform 


himſelf of the true intereſts of his people, and 
the conduct they expect they ſhould obſerve *. 
That alone, ſaid Tiberius, is a large field of con- 
templation. ——But it is not a perplexed con- 
templation, ſaid Beliſarius; nothing can be more 
ſimple ; for the wants of an individual are the 
wants of all, and each of us knows intuitively, 
what is good and fit for the whole human ſpe- 
cies. As for inſtance, faid he to the young 
man, if it were your Iot to be employed in the 
labours of huſbandry, what would you expect 
from the benevolence of your ſovereign ?——1 
ſhould expect, anſwered Tiberius, ſecurity for 
the fruits of my induſtry, and an unmoleſted 
right, after the dues of the crown were paid, to- 
enjoy wy gettings with wy wife. and'children. I 
ſhould 
Semper officio fungitur, utilitati hominum con- 
ſulens et ſocietati, Cicero de Off. 3. 


T 
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ſabuld defire to be protected in my property a- 
gainſt fraud and rapine, and to ſee myſelf and. 
my family ſafe from violence, injuſtice, and op- 
preſſion. Very well! replied Beliſarius; in 
that conſiſts the whole: every citizen, according 
to his diſtinctive rank, requires the ſame, and 
nothing more. Now the prince, on his part, 
continued Beliſarius, what does he demand of 
his ſubjects ?- Obedience to his laws, neceſſary 
fupplies, and a proper force to ſupport his own. 
dignity, and the authority of government. — 
That again is ſimple and juſt, ſaid Beliſarius. 
With regard now to the people in their relation 
to one another, what are their reciprocat duties? 
Jo live in peace and harmony, to injure no 
man, to leave to every one the quiet poſſeſſion 
of his own, and in all tranſactions to preſerve 
an honeſt intercourſe and good faith. In that 
ſtate of the caſe, my worthy friend, ſaid Beliſa- 
rius, we have an epitome of human happineſs: 
for that end you ſee that law has no need to be 
voluminous. Twelve tables, at one time, com- 
prized the laws of Rome; and that time was at 
leaſt as eligible as the preſent. What we call 
juſt, is the balance of what is uſeful, and the li- 
quidation of what is coming to each individual 
from the aggregate of public good. Let equity 
adjuſt this account, and the cade which directs 
it, need not be long. But equity is now em- 
broiled with complications, that have ſwelled. to 

f an 
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an unwieldy ſize. This miſchief is owing to the 


capricious detail of an arbitrary diſpoſition, 

which ſets. up its own” caprice in the place of 
law, and then makes the law as vague and un- 
certain as char very caprice itſelf: it is owing to 
a poor puſillanimity, that with ſolicitude is ever 
inventing new fnares to entangle civil liberty: 
it is owing to the pride and jealouſy of power, 
which never thinks it can make its weight ſuffi- 
ciently felt: and in ſhort, it is owing to a vain 


deſire of ſuperintending a multiplicity of minute 


objects, which would all work themſelves clear, 
and be properly adjuſted: without any fuch ſu- 
perintendence.. A digeſt has been made in the 
preſent reign. of edicts and decrees without num- 
per; but after all, it is the ſchool for lawyers, 
and not for the people; whereas it is the people 
who ought to be inſtructed in their duties and 
their rights. Every citizen ought, in the firſt 
inſtance, to be his on judge: it is fit, there- 

fore, that every citizen ſhould know diſtinctly 
and with preciſion what is preſcribed *, forbid, 
and permitted by the law. To this end there 
need only be a few good laws, fimple, clear, 
ſenſible, and eafy in their application to the ac- 
tions of men. This would facilitate the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, and abridge the detail of 
ſubtleties chat now entangle it. For when the 
Nenn „n Ve Akts 


Legis virtus hac eſt, imperare, vetare, per- 


mittere, punire. Pand, lib. 1. tit. 3 
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rights and the duties annexed to civil conduct, 


are univerſally felt and underſtood, the ſubject 
exults'in his ſecurity, and acquieſces in fubordi- 
nation: he perceives the aſcertained degree f 
political liberty, which he gains in return for 


the reſignation of his natural privileges to the 
authority of the ſtate; and finding his own pri- 


vate advantage in the public ſafety, he learns to ' 


reverence the wiſdom of that inſtitution, which 
has united both in ſo beautiful a connection. I 


would aſk to what reaſon is it to be aſſigned, | 


that the fubject is ſo often refractory to the au- 
thority of government? It is becauſe the laws, 
which limit and abridge the liberty of the peo- 
ple, are ever expounded with rigour; while, 
on the other hand, thoſe which favour natural 
freedom, receive too often a negligent, a tem- 
porizing conſtruction. But this abuſe would be 
effectually remedied: by the fair fimplicity of a 
popular code, or a fyftem adapted to the capa- 
city of the whole community; from whence it 
would reſult, that the judges, obſerving man- 
kind ſufficiently inſtructed in the rules of right, 


nay in a capacity to appeal from them to a 


known, preciſe, and. determinate law, would be 
upon their guard not to make it comply with 
occaſions, or to vary the ſpirit of it according 
to their own diſcretion, 

Or laws, which are deſigned to entrench up- 
on the, rights of the ſubject, thoſe that faſten. 
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upon property are the worſt, and moſt liable to 
abuſe. They are not indeed levelled at the lives 
and liberties of the people; but the hands of 
the people are never tied up, but wich an inten- 
tion to plunder them. Of the exceſſes, more- 

over, committed by the officers of the revenue, 
there is ſcarcely ever one that does not involve 
in it the crime of avarice. This then is the firſt 
object to which the ſovereign's eye ſhould. be di- 
rected; it ſaould be his firſt care to eſtabliſh 
the collection of his taxes upon the cleareſt and 
moſt, intelligible ſyſtem. While impoſts arc 
multiplied; and the laws * that eſtabliſh the tax - 
ation, continne vague, complex, and uncertain; 
the adminiſtration of this whole department 
will ever be captious, frundulent, and oppreſ- 
tre. Theſe laws, therefore, muſt be rendered 
1 {ſimple as poſſihbe 3 they; muſt be penned: with 
*2ecuracy and! preciſion; and the tax itſelf, that 
indiſpenſible demand of government +, ſhould 
be equal, -eafy, and founded in the! fitneſs of 
things : it ſhould be one general impoſt, though 
varied in its application to ſundry wiſe and good 
purpoſes; and finally, it ſhould: be uniform 
throughout the realm, * the tribute or tythe 

| ___ 


* Sub an e es non 3 ac ra- 
tione, ſed arbitratu imperatorum proceſſerunt. Bu- 


lng. De tribut. ac vectig. P. R. 


1 Quoniam neque quies fine armis, neque -utrum- 


"m— tributis haberi poſſunt, Liv. lib. i. 
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which Sicily 4 paid with pleaſure to the Ro- 
mans, or like that which was levied in Aſia , 
in proportion to the annual increaſe or loſs, and 


gained for Cæſar, the author of it, the affecti- 
ons of mankind. Were the finances thus re- 
gulated, Fraud would not be able to entrench 
itſelf in the labyrinths of law, and the “ abſur- 
dity of edicts: but the right eſtabliſhed upon 
clear and ſimple principles, would carry the 
cleareſt evidence of truth along with it, and 
that truth would draw the line to circumſcribe 
the power of the officers. Thus the laws of 
taxation, by ceaſing to be arbitrary, would ceaſe 
to be deteſtable. 

You are aware, ſaid the e e of the rea- 
ſoning that encounters theſe principles: make 
taxation ſimple, and you reduce it at the ſame 
time. I wiſh to do fo, replied Belifarius, — 

But, reſumed Juſtinian, if the people are left 
too much at eaſe, by a natural confequence they 
grow lazy, arrogant, rebellious, and untractable. 

—Graci- 


. Omnis ager eie Decumanus. ere ubi 
pra. 
|| Vide App. De. bello civ, lib. 5. Pro anni co- 


pin vel inopi, uberius (ex Aſ a) vel anguſlius vecti- 
gal exactum eſt. Dio. lib. 5. 


* The emperors laid a duty upon urine, duſt, 
ordure, dead bodies, findke, air, &c, There. were 
rights of the turf, the highway, ſhorage, duties 
on carriages, beaſts of burthen, &c. et que -ali 
(fays Tacitus) exacionibus illicitis nomina — 
invenerunt. Vide Buling. ubi ſupra. 
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—— Gracious | Heaven exclaimed Belifarius ; 
will affuring to men the fruits of their labour, 
give them an averſion from induſtry ? Will men 
become rebels, becauſe their happineſs is ſecured 
and promoted? But the fear is, that they will 
prove arrogant! Alas! I know that little ty- 
rants would be glad to ſce them crouch like 
flaves under the maſter's laſh. But I would de- 
fire to know, to whom ſhould the ſubject bend, 
while his conduct is free from reproach or 
guilt ? There is no power on earth, but that of 
the laws and of the legal ſovereign, to which an 
honeſt member of ſociety owes any deference. 
I would aſk further, Will uſurpation be as ſure 
of having obedience paid to it, as will that mild 
authority, which creates for itſelf a kind of pa- 
ternal empire over the hearts of men, by works 
of beneficence, and by generous deeds that call 
for gratitude, affection, and eſteem ? Believe 
me, I know the character of the people : they 
are not what they are repreſented. Are they 
diſpirited, nay diſaffected? It is owing to their 
grievances, Is their temper ſoured ? and are 
they grown reluctant to command? It is be- 
cauſe they find themſelves for ever acquiring, 
and never ſure of poſſeſſing. In ſober ſadneſs, 
this is the truth: but it is diſcoloured with art; 
| deſigning men dogmatize on the ſubject, and 
| they endeavour to give their falſhood the air 
and ſanckon of appearing e The 
| e prin- 
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principle upon which they ground themſelves, 


is, that the race of man lives in ſubſerviency to 


a very ſmall part of the ſpecies, and that the 


world was made for the uſe of themſelves and a 
few leading men.----It is an inconceivable pride, 


ſaid Juſtinian, and yet a pride too common to 


the human mind. -Not ſo common as you i- 
magine, replied Beliſarius; we hear it indeed 
often, but it is from men who are acting a part; 


it is a ſort of paradox in politics that never had 


one ſincere believer. I vill venture to ſay, there 


never yet exiſted a perſon of common- ſenſe, how- 


ever eminent in his ſtation, who; upon a compa- 
rative view of himſelf and the people, who ſup- 
port, who nouriſh, and defend him, did not 
ſhrink back with humility into himſelf ; for he 


feels his imbecillity, his neceſſities, and his ſtate 


of dependence. His pride is a maſk, a mere 


aſſumed character; but the miſchief is, he is ſo 


practiſed in the character, that he has learned to 


play it well, and to impoſe upon, his audience. 
May heaven preſerve your royal friend, my wor- 
thy Tiberius, from this fatal illuſion ! That he 
may be effectually preſerved from it, direct his 


attention to the early periods and primitive con- 
dition of civil ſociety: he will then obſerve three 


claſſes of men, each ſubſiſting in a ſtate of reci- 
procal aid and dependance : the huſbandman, 


in the firſt place, employed in the cultivation of 


che earth for the ſupport of life; the artificer, 
0 W W | 


— 
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ſecondly, whoſe occupation it was to give to the 
materials of 'the earth their relative forms and 
fitneſs for uſe ; and, thirdly, the ſtateſman, or 
able politician, who conſecrated himſelf to the 
arts of government for the good order and well- 
being of ſociety. In this federal union not one 
of the parties is uſeleſs or inactive: the advan- 
tage of mutual ſuccour is circulated in full ex- 
ertion through all the members, according to 
che powers of each; and thus bodily force, la- 
bour, and induſtry, intellectual ability, the fa- 
culties of the mind, ſuperior talents, and emi- 
nent virtues, all conſpire and act in concert for 
the general good. This order of things, ſim- 
ple, natural, and regular as it may appear, is 
the true analyſis of government: theſe are the 
original forms into which political economy 
- muſt reſolve itſelf ; theſe the firſt ae to 
which it is ende 
| You cannot but obſerve what an an outrage it 
would be againſt all good ſenſe and order, if any 
one of theſe claſſes ſhould revolt againſt the o- 
thers: you muſt ſee that they are all equally de- 
pendant, and equally conducive to each other; 
and that if a preference can be aſcribed to any 


one in particular, it muſt to the huſbandman, 


inaſmuch as the ſupport of life is the firſt great 
principle and deſire of nature; the art, there- 
fore, that nouriſhes man muſt be the firſt of 


arts. But as this ann. its end by me- 
thods 
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thods eaſy and ſure; as it is expoſed to no dan- 
ger, and requires an exertion of the moſt com- 


mon and ordinary powers; it is right that the 


more delicate arts, which demand talents, vir- 
tues, and the moſt refined acquirements, ſhould 
meet with the higheſt encouragement. For this. 
reaſon, therefore, the arts that adminiſter to- 
the firſt wants of life, will not be held in the 
greateſt eſtimation, and indeed they do not a- 


fpire to it. But inafmuch as it would be imp 


litic on the one hand, to over-rate them, 10 it. 
would be unjuſt on the other, and repugnant to. 
che intereſts of b, to N them into 


contempt. 

LE r your friend, my good Tiberius, be upon 
his guard againft the approaches of this. ſtupid: 
difaain : on the contrary, it will behove Kim to. 
cheriſh, as the nurſe of himſelf and of human 
kind, this too much defpiſed, though excellent 
and beneficial branch of induſtry. It is juſt, in 
the arrangement of things, chat the people 
ſhoutd labour for the two other claſſes of focie- 


ty, which co-operate with chem for the good of 


the whole, and contribute largely to the ſupport 
of that power which forms. the defence of the 
community. The earth was.ordained to fupply 
the nurture of man, and to thoſe who encreaſe 
its fertility, the firſt maintenance is due : this is. 
juſtice to the huſbandman; and the ſtate, in 
* him to the charges of government, muſt. 
+ its nah be. 
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be * ack) to lay the tax upon his redundances 
only. If the ſole recompence of hard and un- 
remitting labour were no more than the mere 
privilege of leading an undeſirable and wretched 
life, the cultivators of the earth could no long- 
er be deemed a part of the political aſſociation, 
but would remain in a ſtate of ſlavery: their 
condition would be intolerable they would ruſh 
from their rank, turn order into anarchy, or elſe 
put a ſtop to the propagation of fo many miſe- 
| rable beings, and fo annihilate the rank itſelf, 
Ix x muſt be allowed, ſaid Juſtinian, that they 
are too much depreſſed; but happily little is 
wanting to that race of men, enured as chey are 
to penury and labour ! Beyond the excitements 
of appetite and the firſt wants of nature their 
ambition never riſes; let them have bread, and 
they have content along with it. 
Jo ſay the truth, my good neighbour, ot 
ed Belifarius, one would imagine that you had 
lived your days in courts, for you are maſter of 
the language. What you have now advanced, 
rings for ever in the ear of a prince, that he 
may be the more readily induced to pillage his 
people, and that he may do it without remorſe. 
The people, it is true, have not the inordinate 


5 wants, which luxury has created in the higher 


ranks of life; and therefore, they are more like- 


Iy- 


* This was the maxim of ay IV. of France; 
Fe of all good kings. 
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y to be reaſonable in their complaints and he 
demands. The more frugal and modeſt their- 


way of life, the more ſober and temperate their- 
manners, the ſtronger is the preſumption that 


when they remonſtrate their grievances, they 
do it with ſufficient provocation. In the court 


dictionary, to want the neceffaries of life im- 
plies the want of ability to maintain twenty uſe-- 
leſs horſes, and as many idle drones in livery : 
in the honeſt meaning of the ſimple huſband-- 
man, it is to want wherewithal to nouriſh a poor 
old father, bending under years and infirmities,, 
to rear a little race of. infants, whoſe feeble arms: 
are yet unfit for work, and to comfort a virtu-- 
ous wife, who is either breeding or nurſing At 
new ſubje& of the ſtate ; it is, in plain rural: 
language, to want theſe things, and to want, be 
ſides, the proper ſeeds to depoſit in the ground, 
a well - ſtored granary againſt an hard ſeafon and 
a year of ſcarcity, and in age and in ſickneſs the 
comforts; and the ſaccours, which weary. nature 
has-occaſion for. Oh! my friends, is it not ma- 
nifeſt that the fruits of agriculture are deſtined 
in the firſt place, and of juſtice due to:thofe who 
labour to make the earth more productive? The 
deſtination is holy, and ſhould be kept more ſa-- 
cred and inviolable than all the. treaſure in the 
depoſitories of Janus. 
ALas ! faid the emperor; there are times of 
gublic —_—_ when government may exert AL 
| 9 diſpen 
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diſpenſing power, and ſtate · neceſſity is then the 


law which impoſes new burthens and taxes on 
the people. 

Ir ſhould be a caſe of the laſt extremiry in- 
deed, replied Beliſarius; every ſuperfluity ſhould 
be firſt brought into the common ſtock, all re- 
ſources ſhould be exhauſted, and no way left of 
ſaving the ſtate but by the ruin of the people. 
That ſtate-neceſſity I am a ſtranger to: the oc- 
caſion for that diſpenſing power I have never 
ſeen *, But to repreſent things in their true 
point of light; do you know where the miſ- 
chief lies, that makes the honeft huſbandman 
groan in miſery ? It reſts with that ſuperior claſs, 
as it is called, who paſs away the hours in idle- 
neſs and riot: by them the whole burthen + is 
thrown upon honeſt induſtry. 'They reap al- 
moſt all the advantages of the civil union, and 
yet contribute the leaſt to its ſupport ; they do 
nothing for the ſtrength and dignity of the go- 
vernment, which gives them fo much eaſe and 


enjoyment, They repay nothing for the bene- 


fits 

* Marcus Aurelius, i in a preſſing exigence, rather 

than overload the people with new taxes, ſold the: 

furniture of the imperial palace : Vaſa aurea, uxo- 

riam ac ſuam ſericam et auream veſtem, multa or- 

namenta gemmarum; ac per duos — venditio 
habita eſt, Aurel. Vict. 


＋ Inveniuntur plurimi divieum, quorum tributa | 


populos necant, Salv. lib, iv. 
Proprietatibus carent (pauperes) et veRigalibus 
abruuntur, Idem, lib. v. De Gub. Dai: * 


4 
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fits: they receive, and yet in their cafe it ſeems K 


privileged, an honourable inſolvency. Let this: 


abuſe: be altogether reformed :: let the neceſſary 
charge of government fall in juſt proportions: 


upon every member of the community; let it 


be diffuſed through all orders of men, according 
to the means and abilities of each, and the bur · 
then will then be light and equitable. 

War has not been attempted, ſaid the em- 
peror, in order to eſtabliſh. this juſt equality ſo 
much deſired? * Have not the Decurions, who 
were baſe enough in the aſſeſſment of the cities 
committed to them, to over- rate ſome, in order 
to give undue exemptions to others , been ad- 
judged by the law to be burnt alive? 

ALAs! replied Beliſarius, I know that little 
favour is ſhewn to thoſe unhappy wretches. For 
not ſufficiently grinding the face of the poor, 
they are laid. inꝰ irons, unmercifully ſcourged; 
and buffeted, and. perſecuted under the name of 
Juſtice, with every barbarity, till they envy e- 
ven the lot of ſlaves . But for the regents of 
provinces, for proconſuls, and other miniſters, 
are there rods and dungeons ready? And ſup- 
poſing there were, of what uſe are pains and. 
penalties, while the mouth of complaint is ſtop- 
ped, and: the cries of Miſery are ſuffocated? 


Let laws abate of their Nie 1 þ ſo they have i 


* Cod. 14854 as Adana: 
Fj Cod, lib. 1. de Cenſib. Ws g 4 
{ Traite de Orig. du . „ 206 
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free courſe, and injured men are permitted to 


proſecute their legal remedy. 


Tn liberty to complain of — ſaid 


Juſtinian, has been the right of the n in all 


periods. | 
I has fo, replied Beliſarius, it is a conſtitu- 


tional right, but the exerciſe of it has depended 


upon the will and pleaſure of ſubordinate tyrants, 
Have not attempts been made to attach the per- 


ſons of preſidents and prefects, that cities and 


provinces might be at liberty to appeal to the 
court for a redreſs of injuries, in which thoſe 
very men were either principals or acc6mplices? 
And could any method be taken more ſure of 
procuring impunity for the offenders? The law 
directs its miniſters: + to prevent violence and 
exactions; and thoſe very miniſters are the par- 
ty accuſed. The law impoſes a religious duty 


upon the governors of provinces ft to protect 


che weak from the oppreſſion of the ſtronger ; 


and thofe very governors have at once the means: 


of oppreſſing, and even the power of doing it 


under the ſanction of that very law which for- 


bids them The law defines the groſs fam of 
81 the 


Traité de TOS a6 ere. Fr. 


I. Illicitas exactiones, et violentias factas et extortas- 
metu venditiones, &c. prohibeat præſes provinciz.. 
Fand. lib: i. tit. 18. 

r Ne potentiores viri humiliores injuriis afficiant, 


Mr err: præſidis provinciæ pertinet, Ibid. 
5 har 


Qui univerſas nnn re 9 Jus jus 
bent. Ib. e 2 


* 
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the. tax; but preſidents and pro- conſuls make 
the aſſeſſment upon individuals *, and they ne- 
ver want ſophiſtry to give a colour to their exac- 
tions. The law gives a right of citing the tools 
and little inſtruments of the governor before the 
governor himſelf + ; but from his tribunal there 
lies no + appeal to the ſovereign, and this, we 
are told, is grounded upon a maxim, 'That the 
prince raiſes none to that high ſtation, but men 
of approved wiſdom and uprightneſs, who can 
do no wrong, But cannot the prince be de- 
ceived in his choice? To truſt the welfare of a 
whole people to the promiſed faith of one man, 
is a monſtrous abſurdity in government, Juſti- 
nian was aware of this, and to reform the abuſe 
re-eſtabliſhed the Prætorſhip, with full powers 
and inſtructions to enquire into the conduct and 
depredations of the governors || . But in doing 
this he created a new order of tyrants, whoſe 
reſidence in the provinces. gave an opportunity 
* Novell 28. : FO | 
+ Det operam judex ut prætorium ſuum ipſe com- 
ponat. Cod. Theod. lib. i. tit. 10. ; 


Non poteſt a præfectis prætorio appellari. Cre- 
didit enim princeps, eos, qui ob ſingularem induſtri- 
am, explorata eorum fide, et gravitate, ad hujus of- 
ficii magnitudinem adhibentur non aliter judicaturos, 
pro ſapientia ac luce dignitatis ſuæ, quam ipſe foret 
judicaturus. Pand. lib. i. tit. 11. 


Ut. prætor prohibeat, exactores tributorum ſuſ- 
apere et exequi mandata, que malo more a ſede 
præfecti exeunt, de muris reficiendis, de viis ſternen- 
dis, et aliis oneribus infinitis. Novell. 24. 
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to corruption to ſpread as it were by contagion, 
till they, who were meant to be the guardians 
of the people, became confederates in profligacy, 
and encreaſed the number of vile uſurpers. 
Hence the impunity with which vice lords it 
through the empire; hence too, the ſhameful 
imbecillity of relaxed and ineffectual laws. 

War would you do in ſuch a cafe, ſaid the 
emperor ? I would liſten, replied Beliſarius, to 
the outeries of the injured, and proud oppreſi-· 
on, fhould tremble for its guilt. 

TRERE is, among the various inſtitutions e- 
ſtabliſhed by the princes of the empire, one that 
F reverenee, and fervently wh to fee enforced 
according to the true principles and ſpirit of its 
defign. When in the! number of perſons, to 
whom the authority of government is delegated, 
I perceived a ſet of officers ſent into the provin- 
ces * with fpec al powers to hear the complaints 
ef the people, in order to tranſmit a memorial 
of grievances to the emperor, I felt my heart 
expand aa the r of . My vous 
the prince may give chat important office- all its 
weight and dignity; that he may nominate to ſo 
PBlorjous an ernennen his Fe and moſt vir- 

| | tuous 


MN on Pand. lib, „Pil. . 80 Jul; repetund:: 

leg. Jul. d-annons.; leg. Jul. peculatus. Cod 

Theed, Ib. iv. tit. 12. Cod. juſt, lib. i. e 
They were called Cux i081. 
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tuous friends, the men of approved integrity 
and honour; that amidſt the awful pomp of re- 
ligious ceremony, he may receive, at the foot 


of the altar, the ſolemn oath, by which the cho- 


ſen patriots ſhall bind themſelves to their prince, 
their country, and their God, never to betray 
the intereſts of the weak and | helpleſs, to the 
pride and arrogance of domineering ſpirits; that 
he may each year depute this honeſt band as the 
guardians of our civil rights ; and that he may, 
as ſoon as their high commiſſion is executed, re- 
cal them to his preſence, leſt corruption have 
time to tamper with their virtue, Were things 
in this train, what glorious effects might be ex- 
pected from ſuch a viſitation ! The conſequences 
are now before my eyes ! Behold, on the -arri- 
val of the juſt and upright man, how Liberty 
rears its head in the provinces, and ſmiles con- 


tent! how Tyranny and Oppreſſion look abaſh- 


ed and tremble! Behold the governors, the-pro- 
conſuls, and their deputies turn pale and ſhrink 
at the tribunal of their jadge, who is ſurround- 
ed by a grateful aſſembly of the people, and 
hailed as their father and their avenger ! It'is 
the complaint of kings, that the Truth does not 
reach them 1 But oh, my friends! the endea- 
vours to make her way to them, and even to 
break through their guards, in (defiance of 


ſwords and peril, - Yet how eaſy might the ac» 


ceſs be made! It would not then be che ſeditious 
7s: 50 1 | outcry 
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outery of a tumultuous people, but the calm re- 
monſtrance of the wife and good offering up, 


with reſpectful deference, at the foot of the 


throne, the ſupplications of humanity, How 
rare. would be the flagrant outrages committed 
in the very name of the ſovereign, if thus annu- 
ally they were to undergo a ſevere and ſtrict ex- 


amination, while the ſword of juſtice is ready in 


the ſovereign's hand to fall on every guilty 
head! 
Ox all ranks in PRIN the altar claſs is 
that where licentiouſneſs and diſorder are like- 
ly to prevail with impunity, But let diſcipline 
be enforced with due rigour throughout the ar- 
my ; let partiality never glide into the admini- 
- ſtration of juſtice ; and a few examples, ſuch as 
Juſtinian has keld forth to the world, will con- 
troul the wildeſt and moſt daring ſpirits. 

To what example do you allude, ſaid the em- 
peror ?—You ſhall hear, replied Beliſarius: it 
ts, in my judgment, the brighteſt paſſage of his 
reign. The generals who commanded at Col- 
chis, had imbrued their hands in royal blood, 
The king of the Lazians, even then in alliance 
with the emperor, was inhumanly murdered. 
Without delay Juſtinian ſent Athanaſius, one of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſenators, with inſtructi- 
ons and full powers to hold an enquiry into the 
conduct of the delinquents, and after a full hear- 


ing, to e judgment. and ſee che ſen- 
| . tence 
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tence of the law executed on the guilty. A- 
thanaſius, who was now judge in the laſt reſort, 

conducted this important buſineſs with all the 
pomp and ſolemnity the occaſion required. On 
one of the ſmaller hills of Caucaſus he fixed his 
tribunal, and there, in the ſight of the Lazian 
army, the murderers of the king were behead- 
ed. But commiſſions of this nature call for 
men ſuperior to corruption, of which; indeed, 
the number is miſerably thinned by the weak 
and proſtrate condition of the ſenate, | 

How! ſaid Tiberius, are you a zealot for 
that de ſpotic order, thoſe enemies of civil liber- 
ty, men of boundleſs arrogance in power, ſub- 
miſſive to uſurpation, and ever ready to en- 
flave or be enſlaved? 

Wren I bemoan the want of a ſenate, repli- 
ed Beliſarius, I do not regret what it was; I 
regret what it might have been. There is in eve- 
ry government a tendency to arbitrary power : 
for it is perhaps natural to man to ſet up his 
own will as a law to others, By their rigid be- 
haviour, their inflexible pride, and domineer- 
mg arrogance, the ſenate made their adminiſtra- 
tion odious ; and mankind, harrafſed out, be- 
gan to conceive hopes that the government of 
one might prove more mild and equitable ; they 
preferred it, therefore, to the tyranny of the 
few. The ſovereign, thus eftabliſhed, grew jea- 
louſly fond of the ſole authority, and upon the - 
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2456 *' BELISARIUS. 
ruins of the ſenate he was determined to build 
up his prerogative. As he advanced in his en- 
croachment, a panic ſeized the ſenate, and the 
whole order crouched at once with a meanneſs 
that exceeded even the wiſhes of the new maſter; 
even Tiberius bluſhed for their fervility : But 
it is eaſy to conceive, that the ſenate when it loft 
the power of doing evil; might ſtill retain that 
of rendering ſervice to the public; that it might 


give to government an air of conſtitutional au- 


thority; and being an intermediate order between 
the ſovereign and the people, might connect and 
ſtrengthen the whole force of the community. 
And yet it is not in this view that I regard the 
ſenate. I conſider it as a ſeminary of ſtateſmen 
and of heroes, where at all times might be found 
a ſet of great and eminent characters, uſed alike 
to the ſword and to the ſcales of juſtice, diſtin- 
guiſhed both in council and the field, and fully 
inſtructed how to give ſupport to government 
by ſalutary laws and military force. It is from 
that nurſery of men, all trained to truth, to 
Enowledge, and to virtue, that the ſovereign 
would be always able to ſelect his miniſters, his 
generals, his governors, and his officers of eve- 


ry ſort. Let there be occaſion now for a man of 


principle, wiſdom, and ability; where is he to 
be found? How is he to be known ? Where 


has he diſtinguiſhed himſelf? Muſt the fate of a2 


whole 


| * Tacit, Ann. lib, 1. 


— | 
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whole people be riſked before he can have a de- 
cided character? Can a Regulus, a Fabius, or a 
Scipio, be formed by the new inſtitution of an 


imperial militia to do duty about the palace * 2 
Inſtead of a public career of emulation, where 


the ſoldiery is enured to the exerciſe of arms, 
where talents enter the liſts, where virtue is cal- 
led forth into open day-light, where the cha- 


rafters of men diſplay themſelves to the world, 
and the powers of genius are unfolded, and abi- 
lities preſs forward in the race of glory; inſtead. 
of this bright ſchool of honour, all generous con- 
tention is ſuppreſſed, and employments of dignity: 
that ſhould be the reward of merit only, are 
now given as a compliment to the accidental cir-- 
cumſtances of birth, or partially dealt out by the 
hand of court favour. From this fource ſpring 
all the evils, which, like a WOO Groton to 


overwhelm the ſtate. 


War would you advife; faid the emperor ? 


When men have degenerated into vice and pro- 
fligacy ; when the whole race is degraded, and 
after painful endeavours:to appoint for the beſt, 


nothing great or good can be ſeparated from the | 
general maſs of the times; judgment then may. 
be weary of deliberating, and he e finds that 
N 3 he 


This new-fangled order conſiſted of the civil 
magiſtrate and the officers of the revenue. The ſe - 


nate was merged in it by the policy of the empe- 
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B E EIS ARIU S8. 
he chuſes only to err, may reaſonably defire to 
wave the fatigue of thinking to no purpoſe. 
That is concluding too haſtily, replied Beliſa- 
rius; though often baffled in the choice, yet 


148 


the ſovereign ſhould not be diſcouraged. Total 


depravity never happens; honeſt men are always 
to be found; 'and if not found, they are to be 
made, They will be made, if the love of virtue, 
and penetration to diſtinguifh it, form the cha- 
racter of the prince. Farewel, my friends, the 
topic I have juſt ſtarted ſhall be diſcuſſed at our 
next meeting; and it will be no unpleaſing en- 
quiry, if we find, as I think we ſhall, that to 
reform the worſt abuſes depends upon the voli- 
tion of a ſingte man. 

BeLIisAR1vus ſeems to reſt every thing upon 


the weak irreſolute will of the prince, ſaid Juſti- 


nian to Tiberius: But can a mere act of the will 


beſtow diſcernment, or aſcertain a proper choice? 


Is he not aware of the falſe appearances under 
which men diſguiſe themſelves ?—That men will 


be born ſuch as you chuſe they ſhould, ſaid Ti- 


berius, as if nature were ſubject to political au- 
thority, is a propoſition that embarraſſes me 
much. Yet Beliſarius has a large and compre- 
henſive mind: his years and his misfortunes 
have opened to him many veins of reflection; 
and it will be well worth while to liſten to him. 
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N their arrival the following day, they found 
HBeliſarius employed with his man Paul- 

nus, in the cultivation of his garden. Had you 
arrived, ſaid he, a moment ſooner, you would 
have learnt, as I myſelf have done, an excellent 
leffon in the art of governing; for nothing bears 
ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to political ceconomy as 
the management of plants, and my gardener, . 
who is here at hand, . reaſons: upon the matter 
like another Solon. 

As the emperor and Tiberius were ty: 
a turn with the hero, the young man ſtated. to 
him the ſeveral reflections they had made, to- 
gether with the reaſons upon which they found-- 
ed an opinion that he was wrong in his laſt pro- 
poſition. | 

Ir is too true, replied Beliſarius, that a prince 
ſurrounded in his palace by a circle of courtiers 
and of flatterers, will have but little Knowledge 
of mankind; but what fhall reſtrain him from 
breaking through the fence, from being com- 
municative and eaſy of acceſs ? Afﬀability in a: 
ſovereign is an enquiry into that truth, which 
will be diſguiſed by his ſlaves, but never with-- 
held from him by the friend of the people, the 
honeſt huſbandman, and the rough veteran ſol-- 
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dier. From them he will hear the voice of the- 
public; that voice which is the oracle kings 
ought to conſult, che beſt, the unerring decider 
of merit and of virtue ! Let that oracle pro- 
nounce what: men are fit for: ſervants. of the 
| ſtate, and an erroneous choice will ſeldom be 
made. To ſay the whole in a few words, the 
ſovereign's attention ought to be directed only 
to two objects, which are, the counſellors. of 
ſtate, and. the men. who are to.carry the plans of 
the cabinet into execution: if the former are fit 
for their high office, IL will be reſponſible for the 

latter. The whole depends upon having near 
his perſon men worthy of their ſtation. Theo- 
doric had but one faithful. adviſer, the virtuous: 
Caſſiodorus, and the glory of his reign is known 
to the univerſe, I will take upon me to ſay, 
that even at court there are not wanting infalli- 
ble criterions of honour and fidelity. Severity 
of manners, diſintereſted conduct, the honeſt 
firmneſs of truth, a generous ardour in the cauſe 
of innocence, unſhaken conſtancy, in friendſhip, 
a zeal for virtue that never veers about with the 
gales of fortune, and a reverence for the laws.; 
theſe are the features of character by which. a 
prince may know how to diſtinguiſh among 
men, and to determine his choice. Would. you 
know the tokens which ſhould. make him pro- 
ſcribe men from his preſence ? They are more 
legible and certain than the former; for wrtue 
| may 
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may be counterfeit, but the character of vice is 
ſeldom acted. As ſoon as it appears, you may 


believe it genuine. For example, If I were 2 


king, the man who once ſhould dare to- talk 
with contempt of my people, with levity of tlie 
duties. of my ſtation, or ſhould attempt to var- 
niſh with flattery the abuſe of my prerogative, 
chat man ſhould never rank in the liſt of my 
friends. Moreover, to an obſervant eye, that 
marks the ways of the world, there are never- 
wanting certain traces of character, which, 
through the veil of diſſimulation, betray the 

habitual ſentiment, and develope the inward 
man. I have heard much of the profound im- 
poſture of courtiers: but impoſture is as well 
known as candour itſelf; and ſhould the ſove- 
reign be impoſed upon, the public voice will un- 
deceive him. Let him therefore give his eſteem. 
and confidence to the worthy, and he will be 
ſure to be properly informed in every delibera- 
tion.: for truth and virtue will then fit at his 
council-board. 

Bu r do you conſider, ſaid che emperor, what 
a number of the good and virtuous he will have 
occaſion for, that the free courſe af juſtice and. 
the dignity of his reign may be ſupported in 
their vigour ? Where is he to find the men to 
complete ſo honourable a liſtk· 

Hu MAN, nature, replied Belifarius, will ke 
ſupply him. Let ſovereigns know how to uſe 

3 ä them, 
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them, ad mne will never be defective. And ke 
to direct that uſe, ſaid Juſtinian, can there be a 
better rule than that of wholeſome and ſalutary 
laws ?—— That will go a great way, replied Be. fre 
liſarius; but it is not all: the manners are not, all 

in many inftances, within the controul of law. oft 
Abd how then, faid Juſtinian, are inveterate 1 
Habits, to which time has given a kind of pre- 
feription, to be effectually changed? 

Mr gardener will inform you, replied Beliſa - 
mus. Here, Paulinus; When a noxious herb 
ſhoots up among your plants, what do you do ? 
Al take it up by the root, anſwered the ho- 
.neſt gardener, ——But why, inſtead of weeding 
tt, don't you lop it ?!—— Why, it would ſprout 
again, and there would be no end of the trou- 
ble: and beſides, good ſir, it is at the root it 
ſucks in the juices of the earth, and that it is 
our buſineſs to prevent. Tou hear him, my 
friends, ſaid Beliſarius; e ee eee 
bridgment of the law. The law, it is true, re 
trenches, as far as it is able, the crimes of bock 
ty; but the vices that give birth to thoſe crimes 
are ſuffered to remain, whereas they ought to 
be weeded and torn up by the root, Nor is 
that an impracticable ſcheme : for all vices, at 
leaſt thoſe of the court, have. one common root, 
and grow out of the fame ſeed.---- And what is 
that pray? ſaid Tiberius;---Inordinate defire, | 
replied Beliſarius: and whether that deſire be 
under: 
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underſtood to import avarice, that loves to 


hoard, or rapacity, that delights in ſquander- 


ing; there is nothing ſordid; and unworthy but 
what ſprings from that ſource... Inhumanity, 
fraud, treachery, ingratitude, envy, malice, and 
all the vices that make the gradation to the high- 
eſt iniquity, are modes of the fame depravity of 
heart, that breaks out in every fpecies of mean- 
neſs. and of pride. It goes on in a courſe of 
depredation upon mankind, and with the ſpoils 
of the weak pampers itſelf in riot, voluptyous 
enjoyment, and every ſort of profligacy and cor- 


ruption. Thus the love of riches infects the 
whole, ſyſtem. of the manners. Does it kindle 


ambition? Perfidy and fraud are mingled with 


what otherwiſe might be a noble paſſion. Is 


courage ever grafted upon covetouſneſs ? From 
the ſtock on which it grows, even, courage ſhall 
derive the pernicious qualities that debaſe it into 


'@ vice, The moſt brilliant talents are by avarice 


tinged with the ſtain of venality ; and the foul, 
which is enſlaved by it, is for ever ſet up to auc- 
tion, to be bought by the higheſt bidder. 
FRon this ſource, this fatal defire of amaf- 
fing wealth, ſpring all the crimes that diſturb 
the community. Of this vice, whoſe - tyranny 
afflits the univerſe, Luxury is the parent; for, 


to make its genealogy clear, Luxury engenders 
various wants: by theſe Avarice is begot, and 
Avarice, to, gratify her PSPS» is obliged to 
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league with Oppreffion. From hence it is clear, 
that to lay che axe to the root of che miſchief, 
we muſt begin with Luxury : there muſt com- 
mence the grand revolution in the manners. 
Bur that, ſaid the emperor, will be to wage 
war with an hydra; one head is ſtruck off, and 
thouſands grow in its room. To uſe à compa- 
riſon more analogous 3' Luxury is à Proteus, 
which is never to be chained; but eludes the 
touch in different ſhapes, I will go farther, ſaid 
the,emperor-: the cauſes and the effects of Lux- 
-ury, its connections and its intereſts, form a ſy- 
fem ſo compounded of good and evil, that, 
were it poflible. to. reſtrain or to deſtroy it, 1 
mould much doubt whether the former would 
be endured, or the latter prove in che end an. 
ne to the ſtate, 

I GranT you, replied Belfarins, that Abr 

In the Kare is like a fet of wicked: and evil men 
Who have entrenched themſelves in great con- 
neRions : meaſures are kept with them in the 
beginning on acceunt of their party; but in the 
end they are ordered into confinement; as ene · 
mies of the ſtate. I hall not, however, go ſo 
far. Let us ſet out with facts, which 1 myſelf 
have ſeen. Luxury, it has been ſaid, is of uſe 
in capital cities. I do not believe the poſition : 
but, be chat as it may, in a camp I am ſure it is 

pernicious. When Pompey obſerved the ſoldi- 
ers ren ming upon roots that grew wildly. | 


5 in 


in the fields, They are, ſaid he, an herd of brute 
beaſts; he ſhould have ſaid, They are men. The 
primary quality of a general is to hazard his 
life; the ſecond, to circumſcribe his paſſions 
and his wants within the bounds of reaſon and 
of nature; and this laſt, to the man enervated 
by voluptuous indolence, will be a taſk of the 
moſt difficult ſelf-denial. The people that ſhall 
endeavour, amidſt the rough ſcenes of war, to 
enjoy the ſofter delicacies of peace, will ſtrive 
to reconcile two things wholly incompatible, and 
will neither be able to bear proſperity nor the 
reverſes of fortune. To be victorious will not 
anfwer- their purpoſe ; they muſt riot in abun- 
dance ; and ſhould that happen not to be the 
conſequence, even victory will loſe its charms. 
The camp where frugality and ſober manners 
prevail, will be full of ſpirit and manly vigour; 
it will be, as I may ſay, on the wing; while the 
army which is diſſolved in luxury grows ſlug- 
: giſh, Idaſtardly, and inactive. By temperance 
J all the advantages of inward ſtrength and- out- 
. ward reſource are managed and ſecured; and; 
a on the other hand, they are all thrown away by 
F prodigality, till at length deſolation, famine, 
0 pale diſmay, and ſhameful flight, conclude the 
| war with infamy and diſgrace. 'To the people 
N ſoftened by effeminacy, every enterprize appears 
, above their ſtrength : the principle of valour 
* may remain, but the power of executing is gone; 
% Bet an 
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and the enemy that knows how to harraſs and 
fatigue, need not endeavour to vanquifni: the 
delays of war will have the , of ſo many 


battles. 


Nox does the whole miſchief of luxury con- 
ſiſt in waſting the vigour of the body; it ſtrikes 
corruption to the very ſoul. The man of wealth 
and affluence, who leads pleaſure and luxury in 
his train, diffuſes a contagion through the camp; 
and the ſoldier of fortune, aſhamed to be out- 
done by his equal in the army, becomes his com- 
petitor in profligacy, and for a ſhew of vain 
glory, incurs real diſhonour. To riches and 


ſplendor of appearance, eſteem is offered up as 


a tribute, while poverty falls into contempt, and 
ſober virtue is abaſhed by ridicule : then fare- 
wel to all; there can be no deeper perdition. 


This, my friends, is not a fictitious account of 


luxury; it is the hiſtory of what J have ſeen. 

I xxow full well, faid Tiberius, that you ba- 
niſhed it from your armies : pray inform me 
how was that accompliſhed ? Without any 
kind of difficulty, replied Beliſarius: I exſhier- 
ed it from my own tent, and made it appear 


throughout the ranks in a contemptible light. 


Againſt the venom of pride contempt is a pow- 
erful antidote ! I had learned that a young Aſi- 
atic had uſhered into my camp the ſoft indul- 
gences of his native clime; that he repoſed him- 
ſelf under a purple bn and drank out of 

golden 
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golden goblets; that his table ſmoked: with the 
rareſt diſhes, and ſparkled with the moſt exqui- 
ſite wines. I invited him to dine with me, and 
in the preſence of his comrades, Young man, 
ſaid I, you ſee we live here upon homely fare; 
we are often worſe ſerved, and it is what we 
| have to expect; for in the race of glory it is 
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| our lot very often to want bread, Tour delica- 
| cy, take my word for it, will meet frequent diſ- 


appointments in this hardy courſe of life, and | 
therefore I would adviſe you to take your leave of 
the army, He received this reproach with due 
ſenſibility, made an apology for his conduct, 
and diſcharged his retinue.— And was that 
admonition ſufficient ? interpoſed Tiberius. 
Without doubt it was, replied Belifarius ; for 
j. my own example gave weight to my precepts; 
f and, beſides, the character of irreſolution never 
belonged to me. Zut ſurely this ſeverity of 
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1 life muſt have occaſioned great complaints 
1 When the law is equal and expedient, it is o- 
Ni beyed without murmuring, Very true; but 


1 to be humbled to the level of the poor, muſt 
have been an hardſhip upon the rich man. — 
That may poſſibly be the caſe ; but to counter- 
balance that inconvenience, it was agreeable to 
che poor man to ſee the rich undiſtinguiſhed ; 
and the poor in all quarters of the world are h 
the greateſt party,——Yes ; but in courts the 
rich have the ſtrongeſt influence, ——They have 
| 1 0 | ſo; 


4 
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ſo, and they revenged themſelves by my ruin: 
and yet, far from repenting, I ſhould act in the 
very ſame manner again ; for the vigour of the 
ſoul, like that of the body, is the reſult of tem- 
perance. Without temperance, there is nothing 
generous and diſintereſted ; and without diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, not a ſingle virtue, I enquired of 
a ſhepherd one day why his dogs were ſo faith- 
ful: Becauſe, ſaid he, they live on bread. Had) 
they been nouriſhed with fleſh, they would be 
no better than wolves. I was much ſtrutk with 
this reply. In general, the ſureſt way to con- 
troul the progreſs of vice, is to retrench the 
wants occaſioned by evil habits All this is 
practicable in an army, faid the emperor, but 
merely viſionary, nay impoſlible, in a ſtare, Be- 
tween civil inſtitutions and military law, there is 
a wide difference : by the latter, liberty is much 
abridged, and fettered with ſtrict limitations. 
No law whatever reſtrains a member of ſociety 
from enriching himſelf by fair and honeſt means; 
and when wealth is acquired, no law can diveſt 
him of the right of diſpoſing of it, or prevent a 
quiet enjoyment of his property. It is the fruit 
of his induſtry, his labour, and his talents, or 
it was tranſmitted to him by his anceſtors. He 
is at liberty to diſſipate, or to gratify his avarice 
by concealing his treaſure, — I ſubſcribe to 
- what you ſay, ſaid Belifarius ——I go ſtill fur- 
ther, continued the emperor : if the riches of 

| the 
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rhe community are engroſſed by a Neue clafs 
of men, it is fit that they ſhould. be diffuſed, 


and that labour and induſtry ſhould derive their 
ſhare froni the hand of idleneſs. I concur 
with, you in that alſo, faid the hero, ——1 will 
add, refamed Juſtinian, that ſenſuality, oſten- 
tation, ſplendor of appearance, the caprices of 
taſte, the coquetry of faſhion, the refinements; 
of effeminacy, and the whims of vanity, are all. 
little blemiſhes in the manners, which the poli- 
ey of every ſtate connives at, and of which, 
without a degree of tyranny, no law-can take 
cognizance,—_—Heawen forbid, faid Bekſarius, 
that J ſhould defire to bring down the weight of 
hw upon matters of this fort l. Now then you 


ſee, continued the emperor, that huxury ftands. 


protected by all that is held ſacred and-inviohable 
amongſt men, by Liberty, by the vighis of pro- 
perty, and, I may add, public utilicy. F agree 
to all, ſaid Beliſarius, except that laſt point. 
To clear that from objections, ſaid the prince, 
you will allow that luxury animates the arts, and 
bids them thrive and flouriſh ; that it encou- 
rages induſtry; and excites. a fpirit of activity 
and emulation, offering to the habit of indolence 
and the love of idleneſs new incentives of deſire, 
artificial wants, and ſtudied gratifications. 

I atLtow, faid' Beliſarius, that luxury, for 
thoſe who have been addicted to it, has. its al- 
lurements; and that it. is profitable to the men. 
3 whos 
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who ſtudy to heighten thoſe allirements, and 


gratify deſire: that the law ſhould leave that | a 
commerce free and open, I likewiſe admit. Is 4] 
not this what you contend for? 5 
I conTEnD for ſomething further, replied d 
the emperor : I maintain, that the influence of tl 
ö luxury, by progreflive degrees, diffuſes itſelf * 
- through every claſs of the community, even * 
down to thoſe who work and labour. It is be- 8 
neficial to them, for it opens a vent for their 2 
commodities, and yields a quick return for their 1 
induſtry. Es | d. 
Ir is upon this point, ſaid Beliſarius, that ap- le 
Pearances miſlead you : for that which comes to h. 
the ſhare of the labouring man from the band 
of prodigakty, only reverts back to the original fe 
owner: it” was firſt taken from him by avarice 9¹ 
and if it return to him, it is becauſe luxury can- P 
not prevent t. Recal to mind the idea which! in 
formerly ſuggeſted, of the primitive ſtate of ſo- t 
ciety : what is the end it bas in view? Is it not 


to render man uſeful to man? And in that ſy- 
ſtem, is not the right which one man has to the 
labours of another, founded on reciprocal con- 
ditions? If fo, what muſt be ſaid of him, who 
employs thouſands to anſwer the multiplicity of 
his wants, without contributing en his part to 
the ſervice of others? He is like a ſterile and 
pernicious herb that grows ta ſeed in a field of 
wheat, Such is the rich man who loiters his 
1 2 ; days. 
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days in idleneſs and luxury. For him the buſy 


part of ſociety are at work; and with a cold: 


_ diſregard he receives the products of their la- 
bour, as a tribute due to him. To ſupply his. 
deſire, and adminiſter to. his. pleaſures, ſeems. 


the employment of all nature; the elements, the 


moſt exquiſite viands, the arts, and the choiceſt 
efforts of invention, are all his. He partakes 
of all, and is unconducive himſelf to any uſeful 


end.: he engroſſes from the publie ſervice a: - 


number of hands for his own. purpoſes. He 
does the duty of none, and dies at laſt without. 
leaving any void, but that of the goods things 
he has conſumed; 
I AM not clear as to this point, ſaid” Tiberius; 
for it ſeems to me that he is not altogether ſo- 
great an incumbrance as you imagine. For if 
he does not throw the fruits of his own talents: 
into the general fund; if he does not impart to. 
the public, his own activity and powers; yet he 
circulates his money, and that does full as well. 
' Hor D, my young friend; ſaid Beliſarius; mo- 
ney is a mere ſymbol of valuation, a- general 
ſtandard, denoting the worth of the thing we 
xeceive,. and a pledge for the return of it. It 
anſwers the purpoſes of mutual commerce, and 
gives facility to the traffic between man and 
man: but he, who in the conſe of that traffic 


gives only the ſymbol, and never parts with the: 


ality, breaks the true law of commutation, in: 
x O 3 4 order: 
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order to poſſeſs himſelf of that for which he ne- 
ver pays in kind. The pawn which he depoſits, 


diſpenſes with the contract, inſtead of binding 


it cloſer. Let the magiſtrate keep painful vigils 
for the public ſafety; let the ſoldier fight the 


battles of his country, and let the huſbandman 


and artificer work inceſſantly; the right of the 


rich man to their joint ſervices, is annually re- 
newed, and his privilege to be inſignificant, is 


ſtamped upon his gold. 

In this manner, ſaid Tiberius, the world is 
It is fo, my 
young friend, continued Belifarins ; and the 
rich man is at no other trouble than that of 
paying in the detail to the whole community, 
the wages. of their ſervitude.— But ſhould 
there be ſuch a ſtate of ſervitude ! enquired. Ti- 
berius. Why ſhould any government endure 
theſe men of overgrown opulence ?— Becauſe; 
replied the hero, the law ſecures. to every indi- 
vidual the poſſeſſion of the property he has ac- 
quired ; and nothing can be ſo juſtly acquired, 
as the fruit of labour, induſtry, and knowledge. 


With the Hberty of acquiring the right of poſ- 


feſſing is naturally connected; and property, 
as well as liberty, is a civil right not to be vio- 
lated *. It is, without doubt, an evil, that the 

opulent 


2:30:30 philoſopher at Athens found a treaſure that 
Bad been hid in his e He. wrote to the em, 


Per OT. 
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opulent ſhould: have it in their power to throw- 
the whole load of their own exiſtence,, and that: 
of their train, upon the community; but it. 
would be a more crying evil, were the princi- 
ples of emulation ſuppreſſed, and induſtry di- 
veſted of a ſecure title to its pofſeſſions. Let us 
therefore not complain of incurable evils. As 
long as there are degrees of activity, induſtry, 
and economy, there will alſo: be degrees of hap- 
pineſs and inequality in the conditions of man- 
kind. The more flouriſhing the ſtate, the more 
ſtriking will that ine quality be; and yet to level 
thoſe conditions, is a power that no. legiſlature 
will uſurp. ELLE 
LET us avow. then, ſaid the emperor, that: 
luxury has. its uſe ; for it tends, by its wants and 
its expences, to compound with. the public for 
the very. inequality. complained: of. In other 
words, luxury. exhauſts its own.riches, and bids 
them flow among the people. ——T acknowledge 
it, replied. Beliſarius, riches ſhould have as ma» 
ny vents as poſſible through. which to diffufe 
themſelves. abroad. I. do. not mean. to argue, 
that. the man of affluence ſhould be obliged to 
hoard. his riches, or that any, rule of, policy 
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ſhouls: 

, peror Trajan, I have found a treaſure: 'Frajan an · 
{wered, that he had nothing to do but to enjoy it. 

t It is too much for a philoſopher to uſe, replied the: 
7 other. Then make a. wrong uſe of it, ſaid the. 


* Prince. Alexander Severus thought the ſame... 
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ſhould preſeribe the uſe to be made cf them. 
The law, F have already faid, ſhould content it- 
feif with charging the public with: the neceMlities 
of government: Farther than. this it ſhould not 
go; the reſt of every man's: acquiſition ſhould 
be left unexeiſed, in ſuch manner that the ſtate 
Mould draw its neceffary ſupplies from the ſu. 
perfluity of its. ſubjects. Opinion wilt do the 
reſt, Opinion! ſaid the emperor — Yes, opini- 
en, replied Belifarius: that and that only, with- 
out conſtraint: and violence, wilt arrange all 
things in their proper order; and it is. thence 


alone that we are to expect a revolution in the 


manners. 144 | 

A REvOL v TION of this fort appears difficult 
to you ; but it depends entirely upon the will 
and the example of the ſovereign, Let him be 
equal and impartial. to merit; et the man of 
modeſt reſerve and fimplicity of manners be fure 


af the beſt reception at court; let the prince pro- 


claim his contempt of oſtentatious expence and 
emaſculating taxuries ; let him behold with an 


eye of difdain the flaves of luxury; let him view 


with regards of chearfulnefs and reſpect, the 
men who labour for. the public good, and the 
court will ſoon take the tone of ſimple manners, 
ennobled-by wiſdom and frugality. Oſtentation 


will no longer be honourable, it will not: even be 


decent. A becoming aufterity of life will take 
the. glace of licentiouſneſs; every thing frivo- 
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lous will give way to wiſdom ; perſonal merit 
will be the beſt letter of recomendation, and 
pomp and vanity will be left to the empty plea- 


fares of ſelf-applauſe. Oh! my friends! how 
rapid would be their fall! You know how do- 
cile and imitative the metropolis is; how eaſy to 
be moulded to che example of the court! That 
which grows into eſteem is ſoon in faſhion. The 
good old frugality once reſtored, diſintereſted- 
neſs would fallow, and bring in her train he- 
roic manners. The man of ability to be uſeful, 
perceiving mordinate defires no longer in vogue, 
and freed from Uecbaſing wants of luxury, would 
ſoon find the ſemiments of honour taking root 


in his heart; the love of his country, and an 
ardour for glory would warm the breaſt of free - 


dom, and emulation would kindle up its gene- 


rous flame. Alas! did the ſovereign know his 


aſcendant over the minds of men, with what 
facility he can mould them to his will, he would 
enjoy it as his ſweeteſt power, his beſt and moſt 
reſpectable prerogative ; and yet it is the only 


regal attribute of which he is entirely ignorant. 


By what influence, faid Juſtinian, ſhall the 
ſovereign be able to controul a taſte for amuſe- 
ment, the love of pleaſure and the luſt of mo- 

ney? Of what conſequence is it to him, whoſe 
every ſenſe is intoxicated with voluptuouſneſs, 


whether the court approves or cenſures his con- 


duct? Will the prince be able to reſtrain the. 
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xs BELISARIUS. 
man, whoſe power of wealth is great, from ma- 
king his own uſe of the induſtrious ? Can he 
binder him from being encompaſſed with de- 
lights? from making the arts ſubſervient to his 
gratifications? No, replied Beliſarius: But if it 
be agreeable to the ſovereign, he can brand effe- 
minacy with ſhame, and indolence with con- 
tempt > he gan exclude diſfipation, vice, and in- 
eapacity, however wealthy, from the firſt offi- 
ces of the ſtate. It will depend upon him to 
make the true comforts of life and every ration- 
al enjoyment the ſure attendants of a good and 
reſpectable character; he can give them to me- 
zit, and he can, moreover, take from luxury all 
its pride and oftentation, till it feels itſelf the ob- 
ject of contempt. This will almoſt compleat 
the work: for when haxuoy is thus veduced, 

Roneſty will ne. longer be depreſſed, nor will 
_ virtue ſafer indignity. "There will be other re- 
wards, of which riches can never be the fubſti- 
tate. The eſteem: of the public, dignitics, and 
henogwes. wilt be the price of merit. Gold will 
Bot be able to cover over ſhame and infamy, 
and the little fpirit will flutter in vain in pomp 
ang ſplendid: ornament. Believe me, my good 
ends, take pride from luxury, and you. dif- 
arm it. All its refined ſenſations are affected; 
it ſubſiſts entirely upon the opinion mankind en- 
tertains of its gaiety and happineſs. Subdue 
that a and you reduce riches to their true 
ſtandard. 
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ftandard. If they aſpire to honour and real va- 


lue, they muſt be ennobled by the uſe made of | 


them. It is impoſſible for luxury to be gene- 
rous; avarice grows upon its wants; and that 
very avarice is compounded of all the paſſions 
that are uſually hired for money. But if the 
moſt ardent paſſions, ſuch as pride, ambition, 
and love itſelf, (for love always is in the train 
of pomp and vain glory) are no longer attached 
to magnificence and oftentarion, you may then 
compute how the eſtimate of luxury is diminiſh- 
ed, and avarice loſes of its force. 

Tus real advantages of wealth, ſuch as con- 
venience, accommodation, the delights of aflu- 
ence, quiet, independance, and that ſuperiority 
which fortune claims over thoſe who are retain- 
ed in its ſervice ; all thefe are more than ſuffici- 
ent to ſtrike a deep impreMon upon little minds; 
inſomuch that I am far from hoping or fearing 
the downfal of arts, which have ng for their 
ſupport. 

Bur let diſtinctions and bid he's once diſ- 
joined from wealth, and then the ſouls which 
nature has endowed with energy and ſpirit, with' 


exalted virtues and generous paſſions, will look 


down with diſdain upon the petty enjoyments of 
vanity, and will feek elſewhere the rewards: of 
fame and honour, | 

Tux glare of affluence, ſaid Tiberius, wilt 
never be ccclipſed in an opulent and flouriſhing 


ſtate 


— 
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ſtate by the frugal frſtem of barren and unpro- 

fitable honours. The eyes of mankind are daz- 
zled by the luſtre of wealth; and dignities, 
nay majeſty itſelf, are obliged to borrow thence 
their moſt ſtriking decorations. 


. I novuLD be glad to know, replied Beliſari- 
us, of two eminent men, which, according to 
your ideas, gave the greateſt dignity. and even 
| majeſty to the Roman ſenate, the rich Lucullus 
or the indigent Cato? The queſtion quite over- 
powered Tiberius. I allude now, continued the 
hero, to an æra of luxury; and yet in that ve- 
ry period, with what veneration did the ſound 
uncorrupted part of the common wealth (I mean 
the people) recal to their minds the days of an- 
cient ſimplicity, when Rome was free, virtuous 
and poor - when the lands of her ſcanty territo- 
ry were tilled by the conqueror's hand, and the 
plough was crowned with triumphant laurel ? 
Let us do juſtice to the people, and reſt affured 
that a wiſe ſovereign, incircled with warriors 
and with patriots void of arrogance, but full of 
years and honours, will exhibit to his people a 
more reſpectable and honourable ſcene, than a 
prince diſſolved in luxury and ſurrounded by a 
train of glittering vaſlals, It is a maxim ever 
. inculcated by perſons in high offices, that to 
ſttrike the public with ideas of dignity, their 
rank ought ever to be adorned with pomp and 


| magnificence. | | "i We generally both ſuperin · 
duced ; 
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duced; but they reſemble a coat, whoſe ampli- 
tude ſerves to cover the defects of the body; 
and this furniſhes us with. an additional reaſon 
why the whole wardrobe of outward ſhew. and 
ſplendor, which thus diſguiſes men and con- 
founds the judgment, ſhould be totally thrown a- 


fide, When virtue diſplays itſelf to the public 2 


eye, like a wreſtler in the amphitheatre, her 
form and vigour will be better diſtinguiſhed; 
and if Vice, Incapacity, and Meanneſs, ever pre- 
ſume to enter the liſts, they will ſtand more 
confeſſed to view, and will che ſooner be cover- 
ed with confuſion. | | 

IT is another advantage reſulting from fimple 
manners in the eminent ſtations, that the bur- 
den of rewarding merit is made lighter to the 
public, and the ſtate makes a ſaving of cxpences, 
that would be rendered ruinous by the. inſati- 
able rapacity of ambition. A ſenſible diftribu- 
tion of honours will diſpenſe with the neceflity 
of magnificent preſents ; and frugality even in 
the grant of honours, will make the prince {till 
2 better ceconomilſt for the public good. That 
is the great end we ſhould have in view. To re- 
ſtrain the rich from launching into a profuſion 
df expence is not the point; prodigality is a fire 
that ſoon conſumes the materials it ſubſiſts up- 
on. The prime object is to preſerve the men, 
who, unprovided with every thing but their ta- 
(ents, their knowledge, and their virtues, may 
| | RL be 
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be inclined to conſecrate themſelves to che ſer- 
vice of their country, from being tainted by the 
ſweets of luxury, and corrupted by the luſt of 
gold. The brighteſt diſtinctions, ſuch as are ne- 
ver prophaned by ſordid miſapplications, ſhould 
be reſerved for perſons of their temper and ge- 
nius. I can ſay of myſelf, that I' ſerved my 
prince with all due zeal, and with conſiderable 
ſucceſs; and my own feelings inform me how 
vile a thing is gold when compared with the 
oaken branch and the laurel, thoſe ſweet remem- 
brancers of the ſovereign's affection and eſteem, 
Moreover that eſteem, which is ſo grateful to 
the honeſt heart, eſpecially when ſeconded by 
the voice of public approbation, the prince will 


do well to reſerve for actions of real worth and 


utility, taking care, with a calm dignity of reſo- 
lution, never to proſtitute them for underta- 
kings vain in their nature, frivolous or dange- 


rous. That will be his true frugality. To main- 


tain this properly, it will indeed demand a firm 
_unſhaken conſtancy of mind; a ſpirit of juſtice 
always on its guard againſt ſeduction or fur- 
| priſe; a. determination of the will that never 
fluctuates, but checks even a riſing hope that 
it will ſoften into compliance. This great and 
_ dignified character will be acquired, nay it will 
be ſupported, if a real love of virtue animate 
che ſovereign's breaſt, In that caſe, his opini- 
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on will be the opinion of the public, and his ex- 
ample will decide and fix the national character. 
SHALL I fairly own, ſaid Tiberius, a difficul- 
ty that remains with me? At the rate you have 
gone on, the court, from whence the royal fa- 
vour, intrigue, and luxury, are diſcarded, will 
grow rather ſerious and gloomy ; and poſſibly 
then a young prince — Oh ! E underſtand you; 
that the prince may want amuſement is your | 
fear; but, my dear friend, I have not ſaid that 
the taſk of governing is a mere paſtime. And 
yet, even amidſt the ſolicitudes of royalty, there 
may be many hours of the ſweeteſt enjoyment.. 
The miniſter, for inſtance, may report to him 
"the progreſs of agriculture in places and provin- 
ces, which before were melancholy ſcenes of 
idleneſs, poverty, and diſtreſs - May he not then 
fay to himſelf, An act of my will has now made 
millions happy? His ſages of juſtice may inform 
him, that by one of his laws the inheritance of 
an orphan has been wreſted from the griping 
hand of hard-hearted avarice : May he not ſay 
with exultation, Heaven be praiſed ! I have. 
been the protector of the poor. From the war 
office he will not receive conſolations of ſo pure 
and unmixed a nature. But when he is told 
with what zeal and generous ardor his faithful 
fubjects ſhed their blood in the cauſe of their 
ſovereign and their country, regret and' pity will. 
ſo compound themſelves in mixed ſenſations of 
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love, tenderneſs, and gratitude, that the tears 
of humanity will delight him. In ſhort, the 
the vows and prayers of his own illuſtrious æra, 
and the bleilings of future ages, which the con- 
ſcious imagination will anticipate, all crowd to- 
gether in his breaſt, and are the ſolid pleaſures 

of a ſovereign. And wil not theſe ſuffice ? Will 

there be ftill a void left aching in his boſom ? 
Like the kings of Perſia, in ancient times, he 
may viſit the provinces of his empire, diſtin- 
guiſhing with his favours thoſe who promote in- 
duſtry and agriculture, plenty and population; 
while pride, inhumanity, and indolence, for 

working the contrary miſchiefs, will be fure to 
meet the marks of his diſpleaſure. At Byzan- 
tium, as well as at Rome, the public granaries 
have been viſited by the emperors ; would it be 
a degrading condeſcenfion, if they made a pro- 
greſs into the country, to know with certainty 
that under the lowly roof of the peaſant bread 
has not been wanting for his helpleſs children ? 
Alas how uninſtructed muſt that prince be in 
regard to his duty and his intereſt, who ſuffers 


a vacuity in his time! We muſt not imagine 
- that a prince, in his moments of tranquillity, 


when he is detached from the cauſe and duties 
of his rank, is to remain a ſtranger to the ſweet 
ſenſations of domeſtic happineſs and ſocial plea- 
ſure. He will have his ſelect ſriends; and un- 
bending himſelf with them, he will taſte the 

ef | charm 
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charm of rational delight, The man of virtue 
who wants little, and is therefore vaſily content- 
ed, diſplays in his converſation that ſerenity of 
fober joy, which ſprings from peace and inward. 
harmony: that heart-felt eaſe, to which pride 
importuned by craving wants, and vice for ever 
ſuffering the corroſions of remorſe, are utter 
ſtrangers, An honeſt. mind, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, will find but little leiſure to relax. 
itſelf from. the duties of an important office ; 
but the moments of vacation will be delightful. 
Remorſe, ambition, and fear, are baniſhed from 

the hallowed hour; The court where upright-- 
neſs, truth, and virtue may walk ſecure, with-- 
out fearing envy, that lies in ambufh, and with- 
out apprehending ſudden diſgrace from the 
whim of tlie prince, will not, perhaps, be the- 
moſt brilliant court, but it will be the happieſt- 
in the world. It will not be crowded, ſaid tlie 
emperor.— And why not, reſumed Belifarius ?' 
The little ambitious: fry, that love to ſhine in 
eaſe and ſplendid” vanity. will not flatter in the: 
circle; but to recompenſe that loſs, men of 
probity-and of uſeful talents will form a nume- 
rous party. I fay numerous, my friend Piberius, 
and I ſay it in honour of human nature: When vir-- 
tue is in faſhion, the ſeeds of it will be diſc oſed in 

every heart. Public eſtimation is a kind of fun in 
the moral world, that warms, that animates, and: 
ealls forth the latent principles of truth and honour. 
R 3 Whem 
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When 95 ſoul is ſunk in floth and languor, it 
is not then the time to delineate its true charae- 


| ter. It is to be expected that a young man, who 
has heard nothing from his father but the pane- 


gyric of money; whofe imagination has been 


dazzled with the luſtre of gold; who in cities 


and in villages has. ſeen nothing ſo abje& and 
deſpiſed as labour and induſtry ;. who: has been 
taught by. experience that pride-can creep, that 
ambition will crouch, that law will bend, the 
road to honours. be thrown open, and court-fa- 
vour diſpenſe its ſmiles at the beck and command 
of riches; that they, and they only, can protect 
him 3 injuſtice, or exerciſe the ſevereſt ty- 
ranny 3. that they.adorn and embelliſh vice, en: 
noble meanneſs, and. ſuperſede. talents, ability, 
and virtue; is it to. be expected, I. ſay, that a 
young man, educated. in this train of thinking, 
{hall be able to draw. the line between good and 
evil, virtue and ſelf-intereſt ? Let a different doc- 
trine prevail; let the ſovereign, that fountain of 
the manners, Tet the faſhion of the heart; le 
education and habits.of virtue teach the value, 
the neceſſity of ſelf· approbation; let them awa: 
ken the love of honeſt, fame, and. a deſixe to win 
che applauſe of good men; let the ſoul expatiate 
abroad to: gather the ſuffrages of the preſent. age, 
and to foreſtal the praiſe of future times; let 
fair renown be next to virtue the higheſt and 
greateſt good; let zcal for, the moral character 


make 


* * 
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make honour dearer than life, and ſhame-more- 
dreadful than even annihilation ; let theſe prin- 
ciplas> be once eſtabliſhed, and it will ſoon be 
found how feeble is the influence of ſordid views 
and mean deſires. Ohl my good friends where 
would now be the names of Decius, Regulus, 
and the Catos, had they not been ſouls of fire, 
inſpired by honour, and replete with virtue? 
To excite an emulation of their example; there 
muſt; be an inſtitution. founded in wiſdom, and. 
real encouragement to make men run the bright 
career of glory, It were vain: and idle to re- 
quire of the fathers of families, that they ſhall 
train up their children in the paths of virtue, if 
that very virtue be left to languiſh under difs+ 
grace, and bear the ſpurns of triumphant vice: 
To re-eſtabliſh order, and give the manners the 
ſtrength and beauty of ſyſtem, all that is good 
in life muſt be appropriated.to-virtue ; evil ſhould | 
be the portion of iniquity, and every advantage 
aſſigned to juſtice and to honour; Let govern- 
ment proceed thus ſyſtematically, and it will 
readily ſtrike your-obſervation how the manners 
will ſecond the laws, and gain ſtrength and en- 
forcement from the popular opinion, Hopes 
and fears, rewards and puniſhments, dignities 
and diſgrace, thoſe are the engines that policy 
ſhould ſet in motion on the ſide of virtue and 
diyil liberty; by managing theſe properly the 
world may be governcd at diſcretion. 
I "SE x 15 Bur 
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Bur to keep more cloſely to the point; by 


proud and oſtentatious manners the great are 
rendered infolent and avaricious; from hp 
manners ſpring the oppoſite qualities of modera- 
tion, juſtice, and humanity ; and thus the lead. 
ing intereſts of vice being lifted on the ſide of 
virtue, men will adopt the latter with the ſame 
_ ſpirit that attached them to the former. 
Tou have given: us. a. pleaſing reverie, ſaid 
Juſtinian, an agreeable and flattering dream J. 
Far from it, replied Beliſarius; to think of ma · 
king intereſt and ſelf- love the ſprings of human 
actions, is by no means a dream. Call to mind 
by what methods was formed, in the infancy of 
the republic, that glorious ſenatorial order, in 
which ſo many ardent. virtues, ſuch heroic pa- 
triotiſm blazed forth upon the world. To what, 
think you, was it owing ? It was becauſe there 
was nothing at Rome ſuperior to greatneſs of 
foul ; it was becauſe public-veneration- was at- 
tached to virtuous. manners, and glory was the 
hero's ſure reward. Such; in all periods of the 
world, have been the great: fprings and movers 
of the human heart. 
IA not now to learn that inveterate habits, 
and particularly the habits of deſpotic pride, 
give way unwillingly to the moſt powerful mo- 


tives. But let it be obſerved, chat for one fon. 


of 


* Dum nullum faſtidiretur genus, in quo eniteret. 


wvirtus, crevit imperium Romanum. Liv. Iib.-4. 
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of profligacy and corruption, who would hold 
out with obſtinacy, in ſpite of ſhame, diſgrace, 
and infamy, there are a thouſand who would 
yield at once to the controul of reaſon, and-ha- 
ving glory for their excitement, would walk con- 
tentedly in the paths of honour and of virtue. 

Let me purſue the conſequences of this idea. 
I ſuppoſe that men of virtue are placed at the 
helm of government. Iwill, in that caſe, an- 
ſer with my life for the prompt obedience, the 
fidelity#and the public ſpirit of a people, who 
are no longer bent under the yoke of opprefit- 
on, but, inſtead of being haraſſed by little ty- 
rants, find their lives, their property, and their 
liberty, ſecure under the protection of the laws. 
The ſtate then begins to raiſe its head ; concord 
prevails through all claſſes of the community; 
the plan of Conſtantine, built on a ſandy bot- 
tom, lays a deeper foundation ; and from civil 
union I ſee ſpring up emulation, fortitude, zeal 
for the public good, and with theſe that weight 
among the nations which made Rome the mi- 
ſtreſs of the world. 

WariLE Beliſarius thus diſcourſed, Tuſtinian 
beheld, in filent admiration, the enthuſiaſtic ar- 
dor with which the good old man, forgetting | 
the infirmities of age, his miſeries, and his mis- 
fortunes, triumphed in the idea of rendering his 
country flouriſhing and happy. It is generous, 
laid the emperor, to feel ſa warm a concern for 

: an. 
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an ungrateful people —— My friends, replied 
the hero, I ſhould welcome and bleſs, as the 
moſt glorious of my life, the day on which ] 
| ſhould be thus accoſted ; . Beliſarius, we are 
“going now to let your blood guſh at every 
«« vein, but the price of it will be the accom- 
s pliſhment of all your wiſhes.” ? 

His amiable daughter, Eudoxa, now came to 
inform him that his ſupper was ready. He went 
in, and ſet himſelf at table: Eudoxa, with a 
graceful air of modeſty and digniry, ſerved up 
ro her father a plate of pulſe, and ſeated herſc}f 
by him.----And is that your ſupper ? ſaid the 
emperor, I is, replied Belifarius ; it was the 
frugal meal of Fabricius, * 
leaſt, my equal. 
Lax us depart, faid Juſtinian db Tiberius; at 
a ſight like this I ee nected with ſhame 
and confuſion. 

Tk court, in hopes of difiparing tl the cloud 
which they perceived hung over the emperor's 
mint, had prepared a fcene of feſtivity. He 
did not condeſcend to honour it with his pre- 
ſence. At table the idea that occupicd bis 
thoughts was the ſupper of the old general; 
and as he withdrew, Beliſarius is happier than! 
am, ſaid he to himſelf ; for he lays him down 
on his pillow. without remorſe to break his 


quiet. 
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Liv but in his preſence, faid the emperor 
If next day to Tiberius, as they were on their 
way to viſit the hero; the compoſure and ſere- 
niry of his mind transfuſe themſelves into mine. 
But as ſoon as J leave him, the clouds, which in 
his converſation were diſperſed, collect them- 
ſelves again, and the former gloom returns up- 
on me, Methought yeſterday, I perceived in 
his delineation of manners and principles, the: 
portrait of human happineſs ; and now it is a 
canvaſs preſenting an aſſemblage of bold and 
random colours, without arrangement or deſign. 
While he ſpeaks, every thing appears eaſy, and 
now I am involved in a ſcene of difficulties, In 
the firſt place, overloaded as the empire is with 
immoderate expences, the hero's ſcheme for ma- 
king the burthen lighter to the poor !—his plan 
for new-modelling upon a better eſtabliſhment, 
an army well nigh annihilated by a war of twen- 

ty years !—and then the multiplicity of taxes to 
be reduced to one general impoſt, light and ſim- 

ple !——He has ſeen the ſubject in all its points 

of view, ſaid Tiberius, and will, I dare ſay, re- 

move your difficulties. ' Acquaint him with the 
reflections that have occurred to you. 

Tae converſation was - accordingly opened 

with a ſtate of the emperor's reaſonings ; and 
after 


' 
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after hearing them attentively, I knew, ſaid Be. 


lifarius, that I ſhould ſtart in your mind a num- 


ber of doubts; but I flatter SIO I ſhall be able 


to remove them all. | 

Tux expences of the court, FE to my 
plan, are now reduced, We have baniſhed lux- 
ury and favouritiſm. Let us now take a view 


of the metropolis ; and pray tell me the reaſon 
why ſuch a ſwarm of inhabitants, lazy, indo- 


lent, and almoſt without number, ſhould be a 
burthen to the ſtate? The corn which is diſtri- 
buted among them, would maintain” twenty le- 
gions *, It was in order to people the city, and 
make it emulate Rome, that Conſtantine charged 
himſelf with this ruinous expence. But by what 


title can an uſeleſs and inactive race pretend a 


right to be thus maintained at the public charge? 
The Romans, a people altogether of a military 


genius, might well claim to be nouriſhed, even 


in time of profound peace, by the fruits of their 
conqueſts; yet in the very height of their ſplen- 
dor and their glory, a portion of land to culti- 
vate was all they required; and that being allot- 
ted by the ſtate, it is well known with what ca- 
gerneſs 3 iſſued n to the labours of the 

field. 


„ buſhels per 15 the buſhel, 1997s, 


one foot ſjuare, and four inches deep. The Roman 


foot was ten of our inches. The allowance of the 
ſoldier was five buſhels a month, or the fixth of a 
buſhel per day : therefore 40,000 buſhels, at fix mcn 
to a buſhel, would maintain 240,000 men. 
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field. But with us, what uſeful end is anſwer- ; 


ed by that ever-craving multitude that beſieges 
the gates of the palace? * Was it with ſuch men 
that 1 expelled the Huns, thoſe ravagers of 
Thrace ? The city ſhould retain only ſuch a 
number of inhabitants as can find due employ- 
ment to maintain themſelves by their induſtry ; 
the reſt ſhould be ſent forth to coloniſe in diffe- 
rent parts of the empire. They would increaſe 
population, and ſubſiſt upon the fruits of their 
labour. Agriculture is the ſeminary of ſoldiers: 
a good and ſerviceable militia will never be form- 
ed out of a lazy race, who are contented to loi- 
ter away their days in idle poverty. Let the 
laws, and above all, the taxes be reduced to a 
plan of ſimplicity; and the militia of the palace 


vill be undone by its own inſignificance. What 


an immenſe ſaving may be made by that circum- 


ſtance need not be mentioned . 


THE moſt alarming expence of 3 


is che maintenance of the army. But even that 
expence will be reduced to the regular body of 


the legions ; for the veterans eſtabliſhed in co- 
lonies upon the frontiers of the empire, ſubſiſt 
T3 their own induſtry, and their immunities and 


Q ecxemp- 


Et quem panis alit gradibus diſpenſus ab altis, 


Prud. lib. 1. in Synn. Panes Palatini bilibres. The 
5 pound was ten modern Ounces. _ Vide Bu- 


ling. de tributis ac vectigalibus: P. R. 


a Vide L'Orig. du Gouv. Fr, par par M L'adde 


arnier. 
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exemptions from all civil offices ſtand in 1 na- 
ture of pay . Thoſe colonies, the maſter· ſtroke 


of Conſtantine's genius and policy, are not as 
yet annihilated; to make them re vive in all the 
ſpirit of their original deſign, depends upon the 
will of the prince; for in fact, the number of 
gallant ſoldiers, who are now drooping in po- 
verty and indolence, deſire no better reward 
than to be ſent to cultivate and defend the lands 
they have acquired by conqueſt. The ſame may 
be aſſerted in regard to the troops which have 
been ſettled upon the borders of rivers +, Thoſe 
places now improved and cultivated, repay with 
abundance the induſtry of the labourer. : 
Wolz ſwarms of barbarians have been con- 
ſtantly crowding about our frontiers, in hopes 
of gaining a ſettlement + in our provinces ; and 
occaſionally they have been admitted, without 
ſufficient precaution ||; but the danger conſiſted 
in admitting too large a number. Let foreign 
ſettlers, therefore, not be embodied together, 
43 1 | but 
Ns] Jam nunc munificentia mea (Cons raur. ) o- 
-mnibus veteranis id ef conceſſum perſpicuum ſit, ne 


quis illorum ullo munere civili neque operibus publi- 
eis conveniatur.—vacantes terras accipiant, eaſque 


8 habeant immunes. W Theod. lib. ). 


ber were called W Alexander Severn 
Hirſt eſtabliſhed them. Vide Lamprid. in Aleza-d. 
| Theſe ſettlers were called EW a and their lands 
 Latic farms. ; 
4 As the Goths wider the emperor Valent, 
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dut diſperſed in diftant places, and let the waſte. 
and uncultivated lands be allotted to hem. Of 
meſe we have, alas ! too many ! * but a vigilane 
and active government would ſoon naturalize . 
the foreign intruders, and incorporate them 

with the reſt of the ſtate as uſeful citizens, and: 
well affected ſoldiers, | 
TRR legions, therefore, ave now the only re 
maining burthen to the ſtate; and the tribute 
which we draw from Egypt, from Afric, ank 
Sicily, would well ſupport three times the num- 
ber the government ever had in its ſervice f. It 
is not reſpecting this article that parſimony is re- 
- quired, concerning their maintenance f. The 
ſtate may be at eaſe, but it cannot be too ſtrenu- 
ous in its endeavours to fix them upon. a good 
and regular eſtabliſhment, There was a time, 
when admiſſion into the legions was an honour 
reſerved for the citizen of Rome |, and was. 
Q 2 * warmby - 
The lands of the Fiscvs, or Treaſury, were 
immenſe. The puniſhment of moſt offences was a 


 ConpiscaTion of property. Vide Fal Garn. 
- de POrigine du Gonv, Fr. 

e + Sicily paid a tribute to the Romans of 1,200,000 i 
[- buſhels of corn; Egypt, 21,600,000 ; and Afric, 
ie 43,200,000 ; at. le rate of fix men to a buſhel, there 


J. was a daily maintenance for 1, 200, ooo men. 
t The monthly pay of a ſoldier was 400 aſſes, 
48 value 25 ſilver denarii, equal to one nummus aureus. 


The affs was an ounce of copper, the OR denarius. 
s, weighed one, and the aureus 140 | 

|| This. honour was alſo eagerly diſputed by the 
Jouth of che Provinces, who had the rights of the 
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warmly diſputed by the young men, who were 
eager candidates for it. That time is now no 


more, but it ſhould be renewed. And then, 


what may not be atchieved by men who have 
both honour and bread ! | 
Men are no longer the fame, ſaid the empe- 


ror, —— The nature of man is the ſame; replied 


Beliſarius; and nothing is changed but opinion, 


that fovereign miſtreſs of the manners. In fact, 


we only want the foul of one great man, his ge- 
nius and his example, to expand themſelves a- 
broad, and fix the principles and the manners. 


From a million of inſtances, that fupport this 


propoſition, take a fingle fact, which is, in my 
eſtimation, worthy of the old republic in its 
greateſt period, and evinces plainly, that in all 
ages, the virtue of mankind has diſplayed itſelf 
in proportion to the demand made for it by 
thoſe who were ſufficiently ſkilled in ae _ 
of human nature. 

Rome was taken by Totila. One of our 


brave officers, whoſe name was Paul, had ſallied 


out of the city at the head of a fmall party, and 
entrenched himſelf on an eminence, where he was 
furrounded by the enemy. Famine, it was not 
doubted, would foon reduce him to the neceſſi - 


ty of ſurrendering; and in fact, he was in want 
of every thing. In this exigence, he addreſſed 
himſelf to his ſoldiers: My friends, faid he, 
* e muſt ure e Or arne in flavery. 


Lou. 
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6 « You, I know, will not heſitate about the: 


« choice; but it is not enough to periſh, we muſt 
« periſh nobly. The coward may reſign himſelf 


to be conſumed by famine ;z he may linger in 


« miſery, and wait, in a diſpirited condition, for 


the friendly hand of death. But we who have 


© been ſchooled, and: educated in the field of 
« battle, we are not now to learn the proper 
e uſe of our arms: we know how to carve for- 
« ourſelves an honourable death. Yes, let us 
die; but not inglorious and unrevenged; let 
us die covered with the blood of our enemĩes, 


that our fall, inſtead of raiſing the ſmile of - | 
« deliberate malice, may give them cauſe to 


© mourn over the victory that undoes us. Can 
e wiſh to loiter a few years more ir life, 
4 when we know that a very few maſt bring us 


to our graves? The limits of human life can-- | 


not be enlarged by nature, but glory can ex- 
tend them, and. give a ſecond life.“ 


Hz finiſhed his harangue: the ſoldiery de- 


clared their reſolution to follow him. They be- 
gan their march; the intrepid countenance with: 


which they. advanced, ſoor-denoted-to+the. ene | 


my a deſign to give battle with all the conrage: 
of. the laſt deſpair, Without waiting, therefore, 
to receive the attack of. this. illuſtrious band,. 


the Goths thought proper to at- r by an: 
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I can count, my friends, upon at leaſt two: 


millions. in the empire, capable of the ſame mag - 


nanimity, if another Paul were at the head of 
them. We can reckon alſo ſome chiefs of this 


uluſtrious claſs; our victories have pointed them 
out. While ſuch reſources remain, let us not 
deſpair of the commonwealth. Are you ſtill to 
be told, to what a degree of proſperity, afthi- 
ence, and population, the force of the ſtate may 
be increaſed ? Recal to mind the condition in 
ancient times, I will. not ſay of Gaul, which we 
meanly abandoned “, but of Spain, Greece, I- 
taly, the republic of Carthage, and the various. 
realms of Aſia from the banks of the Nile to 
the Euxine ſhore. Recollect that Romulus +, 


who in the infancy of the ſtate- had but one le- 


gion, was able at his. death to bequeath to his: 
ſucceſſor forty- ſeven thouſand. men under arms. 
By that circumſtance you will be inſtructed what 
may be done by the activity, vigilance; and ſpi- 
rit of a ſingle man. The empire, it is ſaid, is 
undone, How! are Italy, Sicily, Spain, Lybia, 
and Egypt, all exhauſted ? Are Bœotia, Mace- 


donia, and the e of Alia, winch made the 


riches 


% 


In order to deliver Rome and way from the- 


| Goths, the emperor ceded to them the faireſt pro- 


vinces of Gaul. Fadia eft ſervitus. naſtra pretiun 


ſecuritatis aliene. Sidon. Apollin. lib, 7. ep. 7: 
+ The legion at that time conſiſted of 3600 foot 


and 300 horſe, Vide Dionyſ. Halic. and Platarch's . 


| life of Romulus, 
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riches of Darius and Alexander, are they grown 
barren and unproductive? But the numbers of 
mankind are thinned ! Oh, my friends, let ſo- 
cial happineſs be re-cſtabliſhed.in thoſe. regions, 
and the progreſs of population will be rapid: 
men will be found in plenty, and then, I ſhould. 
have courage to propoſe the vaſt plan which I 
have meditated, and which, perhaps, is the only 
way to render the empire more powerful and 
more flouriſhing than ever,—— And what can: 
that plan be? ſaid the emperor.—l will open 
it to you, replied Beliſarius. 

Tx operations of war, according to our way 
of conducting it, exceeded the ſtrength of our 
armies; we were quite exhauſted by laborious: 
marches and fatigue of every kind. The diver- 
ſion of our arms gave tie enemy an opportunity: 
to alarm us with ſudden incurſions, which the 
line of veterans and of. Agrarian foldiers, poſted: 
on our borders, was not fufficient to withſtand; 
and in conſequenee, before the regular legions: 
could come up to their ſupport, devaſtation and 
terror without controul ſpread a general ravage . 
| * In the time: of. the frontier Provinces: 
did not exceed. nine. The legions were eſtabliſhed 
at fixed and regular poſts. But the number of pro- 


vinees enereaſing afterwards, the legions became ina-. 
dequate to the ſervice, Conitantine withdrew them 


to an interior-{tation, - and the lines of veterans, to- 


whom lands were allotted on the borders of the ene- 
my, made but a feeble. ſubſtitute in the room o 
more regular forces. 
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188 BELISARIUS. 


Fn order; therefore, to oppoſe to this torrent a 
eonſtant fence, I would: new model the empire 
upon a plan of military policy, in fuch ſort that 
every freeman ſhould be a ſoldier, but for the 
purpoſes only of internal defence. Upon this 
ſyſtem, every prefect would have under his com- 


mand a well- arranged army, of which the co- 


horts would be formed by the cities, and the le- 
gions by the provinces, with proper places ap- 
pointed for their rendezvous, that they might 
Þ act in concert as at the ſound of a trumpet, 
to aſſemble immediately, and be embodied at 
f * ſhorteſt warning. 

 FRoM an army of this kind would reſult the 
further advantage,. that every individual would: 
glow. with: the love of his native ſoil; that ſoil 
which he has helped to People, which his hands. 
have cultivated; and which: is endeared to him 
by the labour he has employed: to make it flou- 
riſhing and fruitful. With theſe incentives in 
their boſoms, you may imagine to yourſelf how: 
ardent they would be in the Juſt een of their 


property F. bi 
- In an empire of wide extent, there is nothing 


bo difficult as to diffuſe through the whole an 
| idea of a common cauſe, a principle of civil uni- 


on, and one. 1 intereſt.. Among people 


ſeparated 


16 Land:poſſef ons inſpire their cultivators with 
courage to defend them. The fruit of che ſoil is 


tte ſtake which the conqueror propoſes to win. 
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ſeparated by the fea, we ſeldom obſerve any con 
ſiderable degree of attachment to one another, 
The ſouth is wholly indifferent about the dan- 
gers that alarm the north. The Dalmatian and 
the Illyrian march under our banners into Afia 
with the coldeſt inſenſibility: to them it is a, 

matter of no concern whether the Tigris flows 
under our laws or thoſe of the Perfian. By mi- 
litary diſcipline he is retained in the camp, and 
from the love of plunder he derives a degree of 
ſpirit ; but cool reflection ſucceeds z by fatigue: 
and labour he is relaxed; and in the firſt mo- 
ment of diſcontent or terror he abandons a cauſe 
which is not his own, Upon my plan the very: 
reverſe would be the cafe : the name of coun- 
try would not be an empty ſound. to the ſoldier, 
but the object of his affection, ever dear and 
preſent, and twined about his heart by all the 
tendereſt ties of nature. To enflame the ſoldi- 
er with ſpirit againſt the enemy, the proper ha- 
rangue may be thus conceived. *© Friends, coun- 
% trymen, and fellow-citizens ! behold the lands. 
* which gave you nurture ; Lo, the roof under 
* which, you drew your firſt breath! the tomb. 
of your anceſtors, the cradle of your infants, 
and the bed of your wives, whom you are 
now going to defend. And are not theſe 
powerful and pathetic motives? They have made 
more heroes than even love and ambition, Of 
their weider influence over minds trained up to. 


ideas. | 
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ideas of war and the rigorous duties of bolticary 
diſcipline, you may eaſily form a judgment. 
Fox my part, I dwell with inexpreſſible de. 
light on the picture, which even now imaginati- 
on fondly draws of a laborius, warlike youth, 
preſſing with ardour in all our towns and vil- 
lages to the ſtandard of their country; a ſpirit- 
ed and active race, preferved by labour from the 
vices of indolence, enured by habit to the ri- 
gours of manly exerciſe, addicted to the uſeful 
arts of peace, and eager to take the field upon 
the firſt alarm of danger ! In a militia ſo conſti- 
tuted, the crime of deſertion would be a crime 
againſt nature „; and their courage and fidelity 
would be ſecured to their country by every ſa- 
cred bond that holds ſociety together, The ſtate 
would not the leſs on this account be provided 
with its regular legions, which would be a mo- 
ving bulwark, ready to be advanced when ever 
danger called. By thefe means a ſpirit of emu- 
lation and a warlike genius would be diffuſed 


throughout the empire, and the reward of bra- 


very might be a commiſſion to ſerve in the re- 
gular and more honourable body of the legions, 
which would be thus recruited, without thoſe 

- yaſh levies of men, which partiality, fraud, col- 
luſion or negligence, inliſt into the army f. We 
ſhould 


* Communis utilitatis derelidio contra naturam 
eſt, Cic, Off. 3. 


Hine tot ubique ab hoſtibus illatæ 3 dum 


longa pax militem incurivlius wth 5 dum * 
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ſhould then have a muſter of the people. How 
ſuperior would be the force of the empire to a- 
ny former period of its ſtrength, even though 
we ſhould look back to the days of its moſt re- 
fulgent glory +! Would the enemy of the South 
or the North dare, in that caſe, to invade us? 
Would they aſſault a people, who with an un- 
diſciplined army, unprovided with the proper 
inſtruments of war, and almoſt without bread, 
have {q often beat back their irruptions ? 


AND who can anſwer, interrupted Juſtinian, 
that, in a military ſtate like this, the people will 
always be under the controul of government? 
Who will venture to enſure a due ſubordinati- 
on It will be enfured, replied Beliſarius, by 
their own intereſt, by the benignity of the laws, 
and the moderation, juſtice, and ſagacity, of a 


- wiſe adminiſtration. You will be ſo good as to 


bear in your minds, that I made the happineſs 
of the people the very corner-ſtone of the edi- 
fice, It is very true, faid Juſtinian ; but the 
people are prone to chan ge, fond of innovation, 
inconſtant, reſtleſs, and ready to be inflamed 
by the firſt factious leader that hopes to find his 
account in civil commotions,—You ſee the peo- 

ey ple 
bus indiQi Tyrones | per gratiam aut diſſimulationem 
probantur. Veget. lib. i. cap. 7. 


t Under Avguſtus 23 legions ; under Tiberius 
25; Adrian 30; Galba 372,000 men, half Ro-. 
mans and the other half auxiliaries, £ 
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192 BELISARIUS. 
gle in one light only, replied Belifarius ; you 


judge of them in their preſent condition, a ſtate 
of ſuffering, like that in which they were plun- 
ged at Rome, * when Rome had fallen into miſ- 
fortunes. But of this you may be ſure, that men 
always know their own wants, and will under- 
ſtand their rights : let the prince ſuccour the 
former, and protect the latter, and you may re- 
ly upon it that they will acknowledge all his pa- 
triot cares with gratitude, The ſovereigg's love 
will be repaid by the affections of his people. If 
he prove juſt, benevolent and wiſe, confiding 
the offices of his adminiſtration to none but men 
worthy of ſecanding the good intentions of a 
patriot prince, the people on their part will be 
docile and ſubmiſſive. By what metamorphoſis, 
I ſhould be glad to know, can a few diſcontent- 
ed ſpirits, a paltry handful of ſeditious malecon- 
tents convert a people, who have reaſon to be 
ſatisfied, into a ſet of perjured rebels? Such a 
revolt is only to be dreaded by him who leaves 
his ſubjects to groan under oppreſſion : the cha- 
racter of reigning for the good of the commu- 


nity will always be a bulwark againſt treaſons 


and conſpiracies. Can it be imagined, that a. 


midſt the applauſes ſent up to the throne by a 
grateful people, rebellion will dare to erect its 
15 ſtandard? 
Hi mores vulgi : odiſſe præſentia, præterita cele- 
brare.—Ingenio mobili (plebem) ſeditioſam, diſcor- 


dioſam, cupidam rerum novarum, quieti et otio ad- 
Ver ſam. Salluſt. | * 
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tandard ? Where is it to ſeek accomplices ? Will 
it go into ſcenes of rural tranquillity, where 
peace, and liberty and plenty, fit ſmiling on the 
land? Will it ſkulk in towns, where induſtry 
works in chearfulneſs, and the fortunes of eve- 
ry citizen, his life, his property, and his rights, 
are under the ſafe-guard. of the laws? Will it 
cabal in families, where innocence, truth, ho- 


nour, and the ſanity of marriage-vows co-ope- 


rate with all the tendereſt ties of nature, and 
eadear the domeſtic ſcene ? Can treaſon in ſuch 
places expect to find affociates ? It will not ex- 
pect it; for the empire of juſtice is immoveable, 
or nothing ſublunary can have a laſting durati- 
on. I will allow you that in making the ſubject 
powerful, in order to render him happy and 
contented, there is a riſk that requires a daring 


mind; but of thac daring mind I ſhould be, 


' though my ruin were the conſequence : I ſhould 


ſpeak out and tell my people, I put arms into- 
your hands, to ſerve and aid me, if my govern- 
ment be juſt, and to reſiſt uſurpation, if I ſhould 

be guilty of it. This you will deem raſhneſs, 
but in my idea it is the height of prudence thus 
to put under due reſtraint both my own paſſions 
and thoſe of the people, thereby eſtabliſhing a 
ſure barrier againſt the ill conſequences of ei- 
ther. With my crown I ſhould, by theſe means, 
tranſmit to my ſucceſſor an hereditary neceſſity 
to govern according to law; and that neceſſity, 


3 | "thus 
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thus rendered deſcendible, would be the bright- 
eſt monument of glory that ever monarch left 
behind him. I am aware, my friends, that ge- 
nuine virtue does not act upon the principle of 


fear; but if virtue is entrenched by it, I ſhall 


think it a conſiderable advantage; for what vir- 
rue is at all times ſure of walking upright ? J 
know 1t is a maxim that a prince is above the 
laws * ; the very law itſelf aſſerts it, and per- 
haps wiſely ; but my firft care ſhould be at my 
acceſſion to forget that maxim, nor would 1 for- 
give the ſycophant who ſhould remind me of it, 
My friends, I now muſt take my leave, To 
change the face of things, and new model an 
empire, is a laborious talk : let us repoſe our- 
ſelves a little, To morrow I ſhall be glad of 
your company. There ſtill remains behind ano- 
ther grievance, which afflicts my fpirits : but ] 
will reſerve it for another opportunity. At our 
next meeting I ſhall endeavour to intereſt Tibe- 
rius in regard to the matter I have now only al- 
luded to, 

His views are, no doubt, great and extenſive, 
faid the emperor, as he was on his way back, 
But if his ſchemes are practicable, they muſt be un- 
dertaken by ſome prince in the vigour of youth, 
who aſcends the throne with a manly firmneſs 
of mind, a ſpirit of juſtice, of courage and of 
virtue. Added to theſe qualities, he will have 
| occaſion 

* Princeps legibus ſolutus eſt, Pandec. on. i. 
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occaſion for a long reign, in order in order to 
bring about ſo wonderful a revolution, I am 
not able to decide, ſaid Tiberius; but in his 
plan I thought I perceived ſome things that re- 
quire only an effort of the will to compaſs them; 
and if the reſt muſt depend upon time, that 
time, it is to be hoped, is not ſo remote, but 
| we may expect to ſee it dawn upon us ſhortly. 
—My dear Tiberius, replied the emperor, you 
behold difficulties with the eye of youthful inex- 
perience z your activity vaults over them; but 
my infirmitics ſhrink back diſmayed, To exe- 
cute great projects, alas! faid he, with a deep 
figh, we muſt begin early. It is not the time 
to begin to live, when all we need is to learn to 
die; and yet I muſt ſee the good old man again. 
His converfation it is true, affſicts me; but I 
had rather indulge a pleaſing ſadneſs. in his com- 
pany, than fuffer the infulting gaiety of vam 
pe. men, who throng about me in my 
5 | 4 


CHAP: XV. 


T the accuſtomed hour, the next day, the 
emperor and Tiberius found the hero in 

Bis garden, enjoying the departing rays of the 
weſtern ſun. It no longer lights me, ſaid Beliſa- 
rius, with a look expreflive of inward happineſs- 
| R 2 | bur 
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but! it ſtill warms and comforts me. In that ity. 


c 
pendous orb I adore the bounty and magnifi- N 
cence of the great Creator, —To hear this ſtrain 1 
of piety from a warrior, ſaid Juſtinian, delights { 
and raviſhes me; it is the triumph of religion! t 
he triumph of religion, replied Beliſarius, is 2 
to adminiſter conſolation in the hour of adverfi- þ 
ty, and to mingle in the cup of ſorrow the 1 
ſweets of calm delight, and heavenly ſatis faction. | 1 
That religion affords this heart - felt joy, who can 6 
give better teſtimony than myſclf? Overwhelm- 8 
ed with years, deprived of fight, and deſtitute fi 
of friends, abandoned over to myſelf, and no- Y 
thing preſent to my. thoughts but the decline of = 
frail mortality, affliction, and my approaching t 
grave, I have nothing left but to ſend up my I: 
meditations to Heaven: to deprive me of that, i 
were, perhaps, to drive me to deſpair. The 0 
good man walks with God “; a ſecret conſciouſ- 10 
neſs that he is acceptable to his Creator warms F 
his heart; and from that ſource he - derives ſ 
ſtreogth and rapture even in the midſt of afflic- | 
tion, When I was firſt ſurrounded with miſ- d 
fortunes, deſerted by all, and given up to my e- fl 
nemies, who were plotting my ruin, I have of- ir 
ten ſaid to myſelf, Be of courage, Beliſarius; tl 
vou are free from ſelf. reproach, and your God al 
| beholds © you. My heart, where all was laid waſte 
and p 
af Nulla fine Deo mens bona eſt. Senec. Inter bo- It 


nos viros ac Deum amicitia eſt, conciliante virtute. 
Adem. Fr 
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and deſolate with miſery, revived. and glowed 
- within me at that reflection; I felt it expand in 
my boſom with new life and joy. I hold the: 
ſame ſelf · conference till ; and when my daugh- 
ter is with me, yielding to the ſtroke of afflicti- 
on, and bathing my face with tears; Can you 
be afraid, I aſk her, that He who ſent us on this 
ſtage of life, will ceaſe to prompt, to invigo- 
rate, and ſupport us? Tour heart is endowed. 
wich ſenflbility, and truth and pureſt virtue re- 
fide there; your father has not more to anſwer 
for than yourſelf ;. and can you imagine that the 
Fountain of all goodneſs will deſert that virtue 
which he loves? Oh! my daughter, come but 
the moment, when He, that with his breath cal- 
led forth my ſoul into exiſtence, ſhall command 
it into his own glorious preſence ; and then we 
ſhall ſee whether wicked men will follow thither- 
to diſturb that ſtate of bliſs. My poor daughter 
Eudoxa liſtens with fixed attention to this con - 
ſoling language, and her tears fall as ſhe hears 
it; but they are tears that flow mingled with. 
delight : and thus by degrees I lead her to con- 
fider. life as. a little voyage, which we perform 
in a bark not accommodated to our wilhes, and. 
therefore with joy we approach the port, where: 
all is peace, delight, and rapture, 
You have framed for yourſelf, ſaid the em- 
peror, a very comfortable ſcheme of religion! — 
It is the true religion, replied Beliſarius. Would! 
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vou have me contemplate the God Whom ] 
adore, in the light of a ſullen and offended ty- 
rant, who delights in vengeance only? I know 
full well that when he is repreſented to us by 
men of dark, of jealous, haughty and melan- 
choly tempers, the image of the Deity takes a 
tincture from the imaginations- it has paſſed 
through, and a benevolent God is made to ap- 
pear a fretful, paſſionate, and iraſcible being, 
like the creatures that talk of him. They per- 
haps find their account in making their own vi- 
ces the attribute of heaven: But I endeavour to 
figure to myſelf the perfections which it is my 
duty to imitate, Do you think this an error? 
It is at leaſt an innocent one. From the. hands 
of my Creator I came forth weak and feeble; 
he will be indulgent therefore; to him it is ap- 
parent that T have neither the madneſs nor the 
wickedneſs to. offend. him: that infatuation of 
mind, that impotence.of pride is foreign to my 
heart. To my God I am more dutifully attach- 
ed, more fervently devoted, than ever I was to 
the emperor : and of this I am ſure, that the 
emperor, who is but weak erring man, would 
never have done me harm, if, like my God, he 

could have read my heart. | 
 ALas! that God, ſaid Juſtinian, is, notwith- 
ſtanding what you have ſaid, a God of wrath; 
a terrible God !----Yes, to the guilty he is terri- 
ble, replied Bzlifarius ;. but I am ſelf· acquitted 
5 | in 


juſt. man. ſaid. the emperor. 
vours molt to be ſo, replied Beliſarĩius. for good- 
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in my own- conſcience; ; it tells me I am good 


and virtuous; and in the ſame manner that the 
flagitious ſoul is incompatible with the eſſence of 
the divinity, I have the comfort to think that 
the ſoul of the juſt man is analogous to the foun- 
tain of all goodneſs. — But which of us is the 
He that endea- 


neſs conſiſts altogether in volition. 
Taar you delight in the contemplation of 


your God, faid Tiberius, is not ſurpriſing, ſince 


you behold him in ſo amiable a light !----- Alas / 
replied the old man, I know how much I am 
obliged to ſtrain: my feeble powers in order to 
conceive ſuitably of the Divine Majeſty ; and af- 
ter all the efforts of a limited capacity to form 
into one complex idea all that is ſublime, and 
beautiful, and good, I am conſcious how inade- 
quate the image is at laſt. But what can a mar, 
who would elevate his thou ghts to a notion of 
his Maker? If that all -wiſe and incomprehen- 
ſible Being delights. in any thing, it is in the ef- 
fulion. of benevolence to all his.creatures : this 
reflection paints him to me in the mildeſt atti= 
tudes, and on that idea I therefore dwell, in or- 
der to form the moſt endeaxing conception of 
him, 

Bo r it will not be enough, ſaid the emperor, 
to define him a benevolent Being : you muſt call 


him juſt allo. —— They 3 Are ſynonimous words, 
replied 
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replied Beliſarius. To delight in goodneſs, and 


to have a deteſtation for evil; to reward the for- 
mer, and to puniſh the latter, that is the true 
character of goodneſs : that is my firſt, my un- 


akerable principle. Has it never happened to 
pou as it has to me, to attend the levee of Titus, 


of Trajan, and Antoninus? That is one of the 
reveries in Which my imagination loves to in- 
dulge. I fancy myſelf in that court, compoſed 
of the true friends of the crown: I fee thoſe 
Muftrious princes diſpenſe the ſmiles of compla- 


. cence all around the honeſt eircle ; I ſee them 


communicate the beams of glory and of majeſty, 
mixed and blended with fach pleaſing delicacy 
and ſoftneſs, that every heart participates of the 


Joy the fovereign feels in diffuſing happineſs to 


others. If that be an auguſt fcene, how much 
more glorious and refulgent will be the court of 


Him, who is at laſt to receive my foul ! It will 


be filled with the Titus's, the Trajans, and the 
Antoninus's, thoſe delights of mankind, It is in 
their company, and that.of the virtuous of all 
ages and of all countries, that the poor blind. 


Beliſarius will glow with. pureft fire before the 


throne of a good and equitable God. _— And 
the wicked, faid Tiberins, how. do you diſpoſe 
of them ? — They will not be there ! I ſhalt. 
hope; continued he, to fee in that blaze of glory 
the auguſt and wretched old man who took a- 
way my eyes; for he has done. much good, from. 
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the inclination of his heart; and if he ever did 
wrong, he was ſurpriſed into it. He will re- 
joice, I believe, to ſee my loſt organs reſtored 
to me |! As thus the hero ſpoke, his whote 
countenance was irraditated with joy, while the 
emperor poured floods of tears, reclining upon 
the breaſt of Tiberius. | 
Arx length his tender ſenſations giving way to 
reflection, Do you hope, ſaid the emperor, to 
find the pagan heroes in that paradiſe which has 
ſo enraptured you? * Do you think they will 
be admitted ——My good neighbour, replied 
Belifarius, you do not mean, I am ſure, to afflift 
me in my old age! I am poor and: wretched,. 
without any other comfort than that which. 
ſprings up within me from the ſcenes of futuri- 
ty which I have fancied to myſelf. If it be an 
error, pray indulge me in it: it cheers my heart, 
and God is not offended ; it enlarges my idea of 
his benevolence, and I love him more ardently 
for it. I cannot be induced to think, that be- 
tween, my ſoul and that of Ariſtides, of Marcus 
Aurelius and of Cato, there is an eternal abyſs 
of ſeparation; if I thought there were, I feel. 
that my love for the great Author of our exiſt- 
ence would be diminiſhed by it. \ ft 
8 Young. 


* It has been decided by the Gabor that God 
will work a miracle, rather than let him periſh ever- 
laſtingly who has faithfully followed the laws of na-- 
ture. But Juitmian, it is well known, Was a pigot. 
and of a perſecuting ſpirit. 
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YounG man, ſaid the emperor to Tiberius, by 
while you honour the enthuſiaſtic virtue of this pro 
hero, you muſt not believe him an orthodox Ig 


guide, Beliſarius never pretended to be deeply own 
verſed in the myſteries of faith. And who "_ 
can be deeply verſed ? replied the hero. Alas | bed 
who can preſume to think his. eye has pervaded ins 
the great ſcheme of Providence! The all-wife 


Creator has given us two guides, which ought * 
to operate in concert with each other; and thoſe = 
guides are, the light of faith, and of natural dee 
reaſon. The truth of which we are convinced the 
by intuition, faith will never eontradict. Reve- _ 
lation is but a ſupplement to the light of nature: lg 
à is the ſame voice that ſpeaks to us from the | 
throne" of heaven, and from the bottom of the FP 
heart. It is impoſlible that they ſhould be at ws 
variance; and if on the one hand, the truth * 
ö an 


that ftirs within me announces the juſt and good 
man to be acceptable to his Creator, I ſhall ne- 
ver hear on the other, that he is obnoxious to 
che wrath of heaven. — And who can be an- 
ſwerable, ſaid the emperor, that this inward fen- 
timent is the revelation, of nature? — If it be 
not, replied Beliſarius, a juſt and benevolent 
God ſuffers me to be miſled, and alt is loſt. It 
» the light of natural reaſon that tells me there 
- an all- governing mind, chat commands me to 

worſhip him, and promulgates his laws in my 
Very foul. And will the wiſe Creator give me 
a P is 8 
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by thoſe means an inward conviction, that may 
prove at laſt the groſſeſt error? Alas! whoever 
is my antagoniſt in theſe points, I beg him to 
leave me ſtill my conſcience, the light of intui- 
tion : it is my guide, and my beſt ſupport, 
Without it, I can no longer diftinguiſh right 
from wrong, or good from evil: truth and fal- 
ſhood become indiſcriminate, and my daty loſes 
its ſanction, I do not even know that there are 
any duties to bind me: I then am blind in- 
deed z and they who took from me the light of 
the ſun, were by far leſs barbarous than the 
man who would extinguiſh in me the internal 
light of reaſon, | 

LET me aſk you, ſaid Juſtinian, what do you 
perceive ſo clearly by this faint, glimmering ray 
within the mind? Il perceive, replied the he- 
ro, that che religion which intimates to me a juſt 
and benevolent God, is a true religion; and that 
whatever is repugnant to that fine inward ſenti- 
ment, is not of that religion. Shall I avow my 
principles? I am attached to that religion, be- 
cauſe it renders me better, and gives a dignity to 
my nature. If I felt that it made me haughty, 
fierce, and hard of heart, I ſhould abjure it at 
once, and I ſhould ſay to my God, In the di- 
lemma which obliges me to be either wicked or 
an unbeliever, I chuſe the latter, and am ſure it 


vill leaſt offend nn happily the religion 


I em- 
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I embrace, is congenial to my heart. Love God, 
and love his works: can any thing be more ſim- 
ple, juſt, and natural? To wiſh good to him 


who does us evil; what a noble morality ! how 


generous and ſublime ! In our misfortunes, to 
conſider all as a trial of virtue, how ſweet and 


comfortable the philoſophy ! Thus far J am con- 
tent; and while I poſſeſs this moral ſyſtem, if 
myſteries are propoſed to me, I acknowledge 
them above my reaſon, and I ſubmit, with a ſin- 
cere compaſſion for thoſe whoſe judgment wants 
the ſame rectitude and docility : at the ſame 
time I recommend them to the ſupreme good- 
neſs of the Father of all, and to the infinite 
mercy of that omniſcient Judge who ſees the 
paths of error, and can forgive it, 


Ir this way of proceeding, ſaid Juſtinian, you - 


are going to deal out falvation to numbers with- 
out diſtin tion !---- And is it necefſary, replied 


Beliſarius, that numbers ſhould be in a ſtate of 


reprobation ?----I feel with you, ſaid Juſtinian, 
that it is more comfortable to love God, than 
to fear him; but all nature atteſts his ven- 
geance, and the rigour of his decrees,----For my 
part, ſaid Beliſarius, I am perſuaded that he on- 
ly puniſhes when the divine grace cannot be cx- 
tended ;' that he is not the origin of evil; that 
he has formed the beſt poſſible ſyſtem, and has 
difuſed all the good that ſyſtem was capable of 
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receiving *. That is my theology. Let it be 


propoſed throughout the world, and it will be 
found worthy of being embraced with zeal and 
veneration: the voice of nature will ſpeak aloud 
in favour of it. Should violence and cruelty 
arm it with ſword and fire; ſhould the rulers of 
the earth, who profeſs this religion, with bigot 
rage bid the fiends of hell over-run the world, 
and in the name of God excruciate thoſe whom 
they ought to pity and to love, they will eſta- 
bliſh one or other of theſe two propoſitions; ei- 
ther that their religion is barbarous like them- 


ſelves, or they give the lie to the doctrine of 


truth. 


You have raiſed, ſaid Juſtinian, a ſerious and 


important queſtion ! To throw ſome light upon 


it, it will be proper to enquire whether a prince 


has a right to eſtabliſh throughout his domini- 


ons, an uniformity of faith, and one general 


mode of worſhip. If this right be inherent in 
the crown, how can it be exerted againſt rebel- 
8 lious 


* The opinion of 1 Stoic ſchool, which was 
adopted by Leibnitz, and other Optimi/ls, is here 
aſcribed to Beliſarius. Bonus eff (Deus,) bono nulla 
cujuſquam boni invidia eft : fecit itaque quam opti- 
mum potuit, Senec. Epiſt. lib. 25, Quidguid no- 
bis negatum eſt, dari non potuit, Idem de Benefi. 
lib. 2, cap. 28. Magna accepimus, majora non ce- 
fimns Tbid. cap. 29. Deum fine conſilio agentem 


ne cogitare quidem facile eft : que autem fuiſſet © 


cauſa propter quam male mib conſultum fuilſet. 
Mare, Anton. lib. 6. F 
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lious and ſtubborn diſſenters, but by force and 
puniſhments ? 

As I am making a profeſſion of faith, ſaid 
Beliſarius, I will frankly own, that whatever 
concerns the good order of ſociety, and has an 
influence on the manners, is of neceſſity ſubject 
to the juriſdiction of the ſovereign, not as the 


infallible judge of truth and falſhood, but as a 


magiſtrate whoſe province it is to compute the 
political good or evil that refults from the acti- 
ons of men: and this opinion of mine I found 


upon this principle, which ſhould be a firſt prin- 


ciple in every man's creed, namely, That God 
is the friend of order, and authorizes nothing 
that can diſturb it.— Well then, ſaid the em- 


peror, do you doubt that there is a cloſe and 


intimate relation between the eſtabliſhed faith 


and the manners ?----I acknowledge, replied Be- 
liſarius, that there are many truths, by their na- 
ture interwoven with the manners; but take this 


with you, that there are intuitive truths planted 


by the hand of God in every breaſt, which no 
man in his ſenſes will call in queſtion, Where- 
as the truth of myſteries, which are beyond the 
reach of the human underſtanding, and there- 
Fore require a revelation, has no connection with 
the motals of mankind. For if we conſider a 
moment, we ſhall perceive, that the all-wiſe Be- 
ing has detached his myſteries from the great ſy- 
lem of ethics, for purpoſes the moſt important 
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to ſociety, namely, that without waiting for a 
revelation, man fhould be led by the propenſity 


of his nature, to a moral conduct. And if Pro- 


vidence has thought fit to make the welfare of 
ſociety the political happineſs of mankind, che 
fate of empires, and the courſe of human con- 
tingences, altogether independent of the ſublime 
truths of revelation, my queſtion is, Why ſhould 
not the civil magiſtrate imitate the diſpenſations 
of the Supreme Being? The ſovereign ſhould 
enquire diſpaſſionately whether, by believing or 
not believing any particular ſpeculative point, 
mankind would in a moral ſenſe be better or 
worſe, and in a political view, more valuable ci- 
tizens, or more faithful ſubjects. This, I will 
take upon me to ſay, ſhould be the rule of ſo- 
vereign authority; and in conſequence of it you 
ſee what a number of ingenious diſputes weuld 
be excluded from civil government. 

I oBsERVE, ſaid the emperor, that you leave 
nothing to the ſuperintendence of the magiſtrate 


but what eſſentially concerns the intereſts of ſo- 


ciety : and yet among all the fimportant duties 
of ſovereignty, the moſt ſacred office ſurely con- 


- fiſts in being the vicegerent of heaven, for the 


purpoſes. of enforcing the diſpenſations of the 
eternal will. — Ah ! let them be vicegerents of 
almighty goodneſs, ſaid Beliſarius, and they will 
do well to leave the miniftry of vengeance to the 
demons of hell. That the darkneſs. of igno- 

„ Lance. 
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rance ſhould be diſpelled, and that truth ſhould 
have its triumph throughout the world, muſt be 
allowed, faid the emperor, to be co-incident with 
the plan of Infinite Goodneſs. —Truth cannot 
fail to triumph, ſaid Beliſarius, but it muſt not be 
by the arm of fleſh, Do you not perceive that, 
by putting the ſword of vengeance into the hand 


of Truth, you entruſt Error with it alſo? The 


very poſſeſſion of that ſword will be ever deem- 
ed a ſufficient authority to wield it without mer- 
cy; and, let me add, Perſecution will always be 
on the fide of the ſtrongeſt, and will there erect 
its banners according to the prevalence of opini- 
on, and, as that ſuggeſts, will glut itſelf with 
the blood of the unhappy victims. In this man- 
ner, we know, Anaſthaſius perſecuted that mode 
of faith which Juſtinian now protects. The de- 
ſcendants of men, who were formerly murdered 
by the ſpirit of intolerance, have now reverſcd 
the ſcene, and in their turn commit a daily maſ- 
ſacre upon the poſterity of thoſe, who not long 
fince butchered mankind for the ſervice of ano- 
ther religion, Behold thoſe two princes, who 
thought to render themſelves acceptable to God 
by piouſly murdering their fellow-creatures ! 
Suppoſing the principle to be right, can either 
of them be ſure that the blood he ſpilt was that 
with which God defired to ſee his altars imbru- 
ed ? Error has an immenſity of ſpace, and truth 
is ike a mathematical point in the prodigious 
void. 
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void. And who has hit that point? Each man 


aſſumes that happineſs to himſelf; but upon what 
proof? If there be the cleareſt evidence that he 
is right, can that evidence authoriſe him to in- 
fiſt, and to inſiſt ſword in hand, that mankind. 
ſhould: be convinced by it? Perſuaſion comes. 
from heaven, or it is the work of man. If from 
heaven, it will bring with it the credentials of 
its miſſion; if it be of human origin, it can only 


claim the authority of reaſon: over the faculties 


of the underſtanding. Each man. is anſwerable 
for his own foul. - It is his buſineſs, therefore, 
and his only, to. determine the. choice upon. 
which the happineſs or miſery. of his- future ex- 
iſtence depends. You would compel. me to 
think as you do; and if you are miſtaken, you 
ſee how. dear. it coſts me. As to yourſelf, the 
error might have been innotent ; will it be inno- 
cent to work my ruin? Alas! why is. man fo 


arrogant as to ſet up his own religious creed as 


a law to others? Millions, who had entertained 
a. rational ſyſtem of belief, have been ſeduced 
and impoſed upon. But let it be even ſuppoſed. 
that the zealous religioniſt is infallible: is it my 
duty to attach infallibility to any human opini-- 
on? God; he will ſay, enlightens him-: let him 
then charitably pray, that, God will favour me: 
in the fame manner. But, after all, if this in- 
fallibility be aſſumed upon human evidence, what: 
ſecurity has the zealot for himſelf or for me,, 

8.3. whom 
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whom he has. forced into his ſect? The only 
point upon which all the theologiſts agree is, 
that they do not comprehend the very myſteries, | 
they dare to-pronounce upon. with ſuch. peremp- 
tory deciſion: and ſhall it be a crime in me to. 
doubt, where they do not underſtand? Let pure 
and ſimple faith. deſcend from heaven, and it 
will be ſure of gaining proſelytes: but decrees 
and penal edicts. will give two things only to the 
world, rebels and hypocrites. The brave will 
rebel, to vindicate the rights of the free · born 
mind, and they will be martyred.; cowards will 
wear the maſk of diſſimulation; while the fana- 
tics of every ſect will. be ſo many tigers let looſe 
upon-mankind. Caſt an eye upon 'Theodoric, 
that wiſe king of the Goths, whoſe reign (if we 
except the latter. end of it) was: not inferior to: 
the adminiſtration of our maſt virtuous. princes. 
He was.of the Arian perſuaſion ;. but ſo far from 
deſiring to plant his own faith by the. deſtruction 
| of mankind, that he puniſhed the occaſional con- 
formity of his favourites with death. How can 
5 I think, he uſed to ſay, that you will not be- 
s tray me, ſinee with a ſpirit of the baſeſt com- 
« plaiſance you betray him who. was adored by 
« your forefathers ?”---The emperor Conſtanti- 
us thought the ſame. With him: it was never 
a crime in the ſubject to be ſteady in his religi- 
ous tenets; on the contrary, it was in his eyes a 
fin of the deepeſt dye in any courtier, to abjurę 


— 
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kis. faith for temporal motives; and betray his: 
ſoul for the ſake of court fayour.. Would to- 
heaven, that like them, Juſtinian had never bent 


himſelf to enſlave the privilege of thinking ! But 
alas! he ſuffered: himſelf. to be involved in con- 


| troverſies, which can never be ended; and which 


gave him more trouble than all his illuſtrious la- 
bours. For what, were the conſequences-? Sedi-- 


tions, revolt, and maffacres. His. own quiet and ; 


that of the. ſtate was undone.. 
Tnk tranquillity of the ſtate, ſaid the empe-- 


ror, depends upon unity of ſentiment.— The 
expreſſion. is, equivocal, replied Beliſarius, and 


the conſtant ſource of miſtake. The minds of 
men are never in. better harmony, than when 
each individual is at liberty to think for himſelf. 
Do you. know whence it. is. that. opinion. is jea-- 
lous, arbitrary, and:intolerant ? It is owing to 


the fatal error of ſovereigns, in thinking the ſpe- 
culative opinions of mankind of high importance 


to the ſtate, and diſtinguiſhing one dogmatical 
party with. the moſt partial favours, in prejudice. 


and total excluſion of all the. reſt. No man is 


willing to. be marked out for contempt, pro- 


ſeribed, and, ſtripped” of all his civil rights. 


Whenever a. ſtate. is divided into two factions, 
and one of them engroſſes all the advantages 
of the community, the other, whatever be the 
cauſe of diſſenſion, will think itſelf aggrieved, 


and the love. of their country will give way to- 
reſent - 


various parties would be left to dogmatiſe after 


12 BELTS ARTUS: 
rveſentment and ſourneſd": of ſpirit, The moſt 


tant, as ſoon as it influences the peace of ſociety, 
n is that influence, and not the thing itſelf, 
which inflames the temper of party. Let a con- 
troverſy be raiſed concerning the grains of ſand 
on the ſea ſhore; to that controverſy annex a 


degree of influence upon the condition of the 


ſubject, and it will be- managed with as much 
heat and animoſity as any other queſtion. Re- 


Ugious fury is, for the moſt part, compounded | 


of enyy, fierce defire, ambition, pride, hatred, 
and fanatic vengeance, that tyrannizes with zeal, 
as if it were commiſſioned by heaven: and all 
cheſe complicated paſſions are the gods of which 
ſovereigns are made implacable delegates. Were 
chere nothing to be gained on earth by waging 
war for heaven; were zeal for truth to be de- 
prived of a pious licence to murder all who dif- 
fer about an hypotheſis; were religious enmity 
no longer allowed to riſe upon the ruins: of the 
man it hates; were it reſtrained from enriching 
itlelf wich the ſpoils of rhe oppoſite ſect, and gain- 
ing undue honours and preferments ; the ſpirits 
of mankind would ſoon be compoſed, and all the 


their own faſhion; - 

"And ſo the cauſe of God moni abandon- 
od ſaid Juſtinian.— The cauſe of God, replied. 
Beliſarius, wants. no enthufiaſts to ſupport it. 
8. e 1 


frivolous object will become grave and impor- 
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Is it owing to polemical divinity that the fun 
riſes, and the ſtars glitter in the firmament? 
Truth ſhines with its own pure genuine luſtre, 
and the underſtandings of men are not enlight- 


ned by burning the faggots of perſecution, The 


actions of mankind are committed by Heaven to 


the juriſdiction of ſovercigns ; but to judge of 


the inward ſentiment, is a right reſerved for tlie 


great Searcher of hearts. © That Truth has not 


choſen princes for its arbitrators will be perfect- 
ly plain, if we conſider that not one of RO 
exempt from error, 

IF the liberty of thinking, end the emperor, 
muſt not be limited, the _ 1 "OY will 
oon claim the ſame immunity. 

 Trzxs can be no danger of it, replied Bel 
ſarius: it is in that reſpect that man is under 
the immediate controul of the civil power; and 
while that power confines itſelf within the limits 


of law and natural juſtice, it will have the leſs oc- - 


caſion for force to maintain its own dignity, and 
che good order of ſociety.” The baſis of autho- 


rity is juſtice; remove the latter, and the for- 


mer falls to the ground. I want to know by 
what arts of illuſion is mortal man ta deify him- 
ſelf, and induce his /fellow- creatures to be dn- 
ped by the monſtrous apotheoſis to ſuch a depth 
of infatuation, as to let him, ſword in hand, 
command mankind to believe what he believes, 

o think. what he thinks ? Aſk the command- 
bi | ENS; 
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avs of che army, whether the logie of the firord 
has ever convinced the world? Bid them tell 
you what were the effects of violence and rigour 


-againft the Vandals ? I was in Sicily; Salomon 


arrived in the extremity of deſpair: All is o- 
ver in Africa, faid he; the Vandals have re- 
* .volted ; Carthage is taken, and they have 
„ committed the vileſt ravage 4 within the walls 
and round the country all is a deluge of 
* blood; and this horrible confuſion is owing 
£ to certain polemical zealots, who do not un- 
« derſtand themſelves, | and of courſe never can 
be reconciled. If the emperor will mix him- 
* {elf thus in abſtract ſophiſtry, and publiſh his 


<« edicts in ſupport of ſubleties which he does 
not comprehend, let him put his irrefragable 


L doctors at the head of his armies : for my 
part I reſign: they have driven me beyond 
all: patience.” Thus that. brave man decla- 
ved his fentiments: between ourſelves he was in 
the right, There arg paſſions enough incident 
$9 human nature for the diſquies of the world, 
n havieg the tarch ee Wh up 
li D who, enquired * r Aan sede 
the flames of difcord The nature of the human 
mind will quench the flame; returned Beliſarius: 
bor caſuiſts will grow tired at laſt of ſkirmiſhing 
about propoſitions men cannot underſtand; and 
"EY! about diſtinctions none e have leiſure to 


— 
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attend to. At firſt indeed, new fangled pin 
ons excited curioſity, and that curioſity encou- 
raged the cagerneſs of diſputation, Take away 


from controverſy all importance in the eyes of | 


the world, and it will ſoon be out of fäſhion: 
men in that caſe: will endeavour to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by ſomething different from an idle 
hypotheſis, I compare theſe polemical bigots to 
a ſet of champions in the public games, who 


would embrace one another in perfect good hu- 


mour if left to themſelves; but being gazed at 
by the multitude, they cut one another's throats, 
To avow the truth, ſaid Tiberius, his rea- 
ſonings have almoſt convinced me. What 


troubles me, ſaid the 'emperor, is, . that upon 


this ſyſtem the zeal of a prince can render no 
ſervice to religion. a 


* 


Heaven preſerve me, returned Beliſarius, 
from doing that miſchief, I leave him the ſu- 
reſt means of lerving the intereſts of religion, 
by making the ſoundneſs. of his faith appear 
from the purity of his morals; and by holding 
forth the tenour of his government as an evi- 
dence, and indeed as a pledge for the truth that 
governs his actions. By making men happy it 
is eaſy to make proſelytes. A good and upright 
king has a more powerful empire over the hearts 


of men, than all the pious friends of perſecution 


collected together. It is indeed eaſier and more 
expeditious to cut men's throats than to per- 


ſuade 
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ſuade them: but if bigot kings were to raiſe © 


their voice to the Moſt High, with this queſti- 
on, What arms would you have us employ to 
make you adored upon earth? and if God 


would deign to make himſelf heard, the anſwer 


would be, DrseLay Your VIRTUES. 

As ſoon as the emperor's ſpirits, which had 
been much agitated by this enquiry, grew calm 
again in the filence of retreat, he reealled to 

mind the maxims and the counſels of the religi- 
dous ſectaries that ſurrounded him; their enthu- 
ſiaſtie violence, their pride, and unrelenting a- 


nimoſity. What a contraſt, ſaid he, has Beliſa- 


rius exhibited ! A man grown gray in battle, 
and yet breathing the ſweetneſs of humanity, 
meekneſs, and benevolence ! whereas the mini- 
ſters of the God of peace preach. nothing but 
imperious arrogance . and implacable rigour ! 
The old hero is at once pious and juſt : he loves 
his God, and wiſhes to ſee him adored by all ; 
he only requires that the adoration offered up 
ſhould ſpring from ſentiment and free will, A- 
las! I have given way to a falſe zeal, which, at 
the bottom, was no better than a rage to tyran- 
nize over the human underſtanding. | 


CHAP. 
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| A 8 the emperor and Tiberius went the next 


| day to reviſit the hero, they encountered 
a danger which they had not foreſeen ; and the 
glory of delivering them was reſerved by Heaven, 
as one triumph more to crown the fame of Beli- 


Arrius. N 


TRE Bulgarians, who had been chaſed no. 


farther than the foot of the mountains in Up- 
per Thrace, no ſooner perceived their coun- 
try free from their purſuers, than they ſpread 
themſelves again over the face of the land. One 
of their detached parties was prowling in queſt 
of prey near the retreat of Beliſarius, when a 


carriage appeared and promiſed a rich booty. 


They immediately hemmed it in; intercepted 
the two travellers, and made them priſoners. As 
they ſurrendered all they had without hefitating, 
the plunderers ſpared their lives. But for their 
liberty a ranſom, not in their power to pay 
down, was expected, and therefore they were 
led along in captivity. | | 

Bu tr one way of eſcaping out of hole” nds 
without being known, occurred to the emperor. 
Conduct us, {aid he, to the place whither we 
were going: there we ſhall be able to procure the 
ranſom you require. I will anſwer with my 


* head 
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Head that you have no ſurprize to woprehend ; 
-and if I break my word, or give you reaſon to 
repent confiding in me, I agree to forfeit my 
life. | 3: 

TRE air of candour and majeſty with which 
theſe words were uttered, made an impreſſion 
upon the Bulgarians, Whither would you have 
us lead you ? enquired the Bulgarian chief.— A- 
bout fix miles off, anſwered the emperor, to the 
retreat of Beliſarius.--Of Belifarius ! what! do you 
know that illuſtrious hero? Moſt aſſuredly I do, 
ſaid the emperor, and I dare count upon him as 
my friend. —If that be the caſe, replicd the Bul- 
garian, you need be under no apprehenſion : we 
will accompany you thither. 

BELISARIUS, on the firſt notice of their ar- 
rival, imagined they came to carry him off a ſe- 
cond time; and his daughter, with tears, with 
 ſhricks, and the utmoſt conſternation, claſped 
him in her arms, My father, ſaid ſhe, Oh! my 
father! muſt we part again? 

'In this inftant word was brought, that the 
court-yard was filled with an armed force, that 
ſtood in formidable ranks round a carriage, Be- 
Efarius made his appearance : and the chief of 
the Bulgarians immediately accoſting him, IIlu- 
ſtrious hero, ſaid he, here are two men who 
claim an acquaintance wich you, and call you 


: their fried. —What are their names, ſaid Beli- 
eee am Nherius, ſaid * young man, 
= and 
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as my father is made a priſoner with me,—Oh ! 
yes, I know them, exclaimed Belifarius ; they 
are my neighbours, and my good friends, - But 
you that lead them hither, by what right have 
you laid hands on them? Who and what are: 
you ? We are Bulgarians, ſaid the chief, and 
the right of war is our claim. But every thing 
gives way to the eſteem we have for you. We 
fhopld but ill ſerve a prince who honours you, 
if we failed in reſpect to thoſe whom you ackow- 


ledge, Thou wonderful man! your friends are 


free, and to you they are indebted for their: 
Uberty. 
Ar theſe words, fa emperor apd Tiberius 
made an effort to raiſe their arms, and embrace 
Beliſarius: the hero. felt the chains which: re- 
| ſtrained them; And how, ſaid he, your hands 
bound in captivity ! and he — them im- 
mediately. ; 

A8&TONISHMENT, joy, farpriſe, and won- 
der together roſe: and throbbed wildly in the 


boſom of ' Juſtinian, Oh ! virtue, ſaid he to 
himſelf, powerful virtue ! what an irreſiſtible: 


empire is thine! a poor blind old man, ſur- 
rounded with wretchednefs, commands. reſpect 
from kings ! wreſts the ſword from the hands: 
of barbarians, and frees from chains the man 
who——Gracious God ! if the univerſe beheld. 
the ſhame that covers me! Alas * 
too mild a puniſhment. a7 
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Tux Bulgari 


: booty they had ſeized: By no means, ſaid the 


emperor, keep it all as a gift, and reſt aſſured 
that I ſhall alſo add the ranſom we had ſtipu- 
lated. _ 


Tux Bulgarian chief, in = whine ave as Beli- 
ſarius, aſked if he had any commands for the 
king his maſter, Tell him it is my conſtant 
prayer to heaven, ſaid Beliſarius, chat ſo valiant 
a prince may be the ally and the friend of my 
ſovereign. 


- On 1 Beliſarius, exclaimed Juſtinian, now re- 
covered from his confuſion and ſurprize, Oh, 
Belifarius ! what an aſcendant have you gained 
over the hearts of men ! The very enemies of 
the empire eſteem and love you! Do not won- 
der, ſaid the hero with a ſmile, at the intereſt 
I have with the Bulgarians, I am upon good 
terms with their king; and but a few days fince 


we ſupped together. Where was that, ſaid Ti- 


berius ?—In the king's own tent, replicd the 


hero ; I forgot to mention that adventure. As 


I was on my journey. hither, I was, like you, 
made a priſoner, and conducted to the barbari- 
an camp. Their king gave me a generous recepti- 


on, entertained me handſomely, and lodged me 


for the night under his own pavilion: the next 
day I obtained from him a guard, to convey me ſafe 
back to the place where I fell into the hands of a rov- 
ing 45 How, faid Ds the king of Bulgaria 
knaw 


were deſirous to return the 
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know you, and not detain you with him !—He 
was inclined to do it, returned the hero, 
but his defigns and my principles did not corre - 
ſpond with eack other. He talked to me of taking 
my revenge. Who ? I revenge myſelf! a migh- 
ty cauſe indeed for involving a whole country 
in flames ! I returned him thanks, as you may 
imagine, for the offer of his aſſiſtance ; and 
now, you ſec, he has conceived an eſteem for 
me! | 


221 


On ! what remorſe, what eternal bitter re- 


morſe for the ſoul of Juſtinian, ſaid Juſtinian 
himſelf, ſhoutd he ever know to what a cruel 
exceſs his ingratitude has been carried ! Where 
ſhall he find a friend like-you whom he has thus. 
baſely injured ? Alas ! he is unworthy. of any 
man's regard after this outrage, this horrible in- 
juſtice! | | | 
Do. not exaggerate the matter, returned Beli- 
farius; feſter not the wounds of an aged emperor, 
but rather reſpect his years and his misfortunes. 
He was ſurprized into that proceeding againſt me, 
and I will give you a little hiſtory of that buſineſs. 
There are three remarkable zras.in- the progreſs: 
of my ruin. The firſt was my entry into Car- 
thage.. Being maſter of Gilimer's palace, the 


uſe I made of his throne was to convert it: - 


dato a tribunal of Juſtice, In ſo doing, my in- 
tention was to give weight and. diznity to the: 
vs: my inward ſentiment was not legible to 
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common eyes: and when a man ſeats himſelf on a 

throne, he will naturally enough have the appear- 
ance of trying how hellikes it. That was an indiſ- 
cretion: but it was not the only one 1 commit- 
ted. A very whimfical kind of curioſity prompt- 
ed me to dine at Gilimer's table, after the fa- 
ſhion of the Vandals, and I was ſerved, in the 
uſual manner of that court, by the officers of 
the king. It was concluded, that I had a mind 


to ſucceed to the vacant throne, and appearances 


gave ſome colour to it. A report of this foon 
reached the imperial palace, In order to coun- 
terwork the effect of it, I deſired to be recalled, 
and Juſtinian recompenſed my fidelity by a mag- 
nificent triumph. Gilimer, with his wife and 
children, together with all the accumulated trea- 
fure, which for a ſeries of years the Vandals 
had raviſhed from the nations round them, a- 
dorned the ſplendid pomp. 'The emperor re- 
ceived me in the Circus, and when from the 
throne, on which he was elevated amidſt the ac- 
clamations of a people almoſt without number, 
he ſtretched forth his hand to his ſubject, with 
that air of majeſty and ſweetneſs, my heart ex- 
ulted within me, and I ſaid to myſelf, This day's 
example will be productive of many heroes: 
Juſtinian knows the art of kindling emulation 
and inflaming the mind to glory: the honour. 
of ſerving him will now be a prize contended 
for. But alas ! the triumph, which was to en-. 
| _ 7 
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ſure proſperity to the prince, began already to 
prepare for me a reverſe of fortune ! From that 
very moment Envy oy with her bow bent a- 
gainſt me. 


223 


A couxsx of victory for five years dope 


it is true, made it neeeflary even for Envy to 
keep ſome meaſures of decency; but provoked 


at laſt beyond all patience by the ſucceſs that at- 
tended me, ſhe dared to ſhew herſelf openly 


without any ſenſe of ſhame. 


TE Goths were chaſed out of Italy, and had ix 


thrown themſelves into Ravenna: I laid ſiege to 
the place. It was their only refuge; and there 
pent up, it was impoſſible for them to eſcape. 


Envy whiſpered to the emperor that Ravenna 


was impregnable, that his army would all periſh 


before the town, in purſuit of my ſchemes of 
vain-glory ; and in conſequence, when the Goths. 


were upon the point of ſurrendering, ambaſſa- 


dors from Juſtinian arrived with proffered terms 
of peace. I ſaw that the emperor had been im- 


poſed upon, and I thought it would be treachery 


on my part to loſe the opportunity of making | 


Italy our own : I therefore declined to ratify 


the conditions of peace; the town. capitulated; 


and I was. accuſed of treaſon and revolt. The 
charge had ſome foundation, as you perceive; 
for I had been guilty of diſobedience, and there 


was ſtill ſomething more in it. The enemy were 


Aſaffected to their king, and made me a tender 
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of their crown, A peremptory refufal might 
embitter their minds; I returned a flattering an- 
fiver, and that ſeeming acquieſcence was deem- 
ed ſincere at court. I was recalled, and the 
prompt obedience with which I laid down the 
command diſconcerted my enemies. "To the em- 
peror's feet I led that very Gothic king, whoſe 
crown I was faid to be ambitions of. This time 
à triumph was not allowed me. I felt myſelf 
ſorely mortified on the occaſion. I do not mean 
w ſay chat I was humbled in the fight of the 
people: far from it: my retinue had ſufficient 
pomp, and the acelamations of the public, who 
preſſed in crowds about me, would have ſatisfied 


a more aſpiring vanity than mine. But the cold 


reception I met with from the emperor, more 


than hinted to me that he was not undeceived, 


and that a latent ſuſpicion was in ſecret ſtill at 
work againſt me. Unluckily the impreffion made 
upon his mind was net a little aggravated by the 
eathufiaſtic admiration of the people, whoſe 
Idol T had the misfortune to be. 


Aub now, in = diſpaſionate manner, put 


yourſebves in the place of the emperor; conſi- 
der the prejudices that had been infuſed into his 
heart. Should not you have been piqued. at the 
praiſe which neproached yourſeif? Do you think 
the ſuppoſed ambition of a ſubject, extolled to 


the very ſkies, would'not have given you um- 


* Should you not have feen with ſpleen. 
and' 
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and reſentment a whole people, wild with joy, 
and in the tranſport of their hearts taking re- 
venge againſt yourſelf, even to a malice of en- 
joyment, by giving me a popularity ſuperior to 
the triumph that had been refuſed ? Could you 
have ſhut your ear to the whiſpers of a court 
commenting upon the infult offered to majeſty, 
by the tumult of applaufe that followed Beliſa- 
rius? My good neighbour, the greateſt prince 
is but mere man; they are all jealous of their 
power and their 0 plendor; and if Juſtinian had 
not had vigour enough to ſubdue the little paſ- 
fions of his heart, and to pardon the merit 
which provoked him, it would have been by no 
means à matter of wonder. And yet the em- 
peror did conquer his jealouſies: he controuled 
the weakneſſes of vanity and ſuſpicion, and once 
more confided to me the command of his armies 
and the defence of the ſtate. But another inci- 
dent occurred which gave a bias to his judgment, 
and made me the object of his fixed averſion. 
I HAD finiſhed my career; and Narſes, who 
ſucceeded me in Italy, alleviated all the pains of 
my own inactivity by the victories he obtained 
over the enemies of my country. In this ſitua- 
tion I imagined I had nothing left but to cloſe 
the laſt ſcene of life in tranquillity, when of a 
ſudden the Huns made an irruption into Thrace, 
and ravaged all the country round. The em- 
peror deigned to recollect that I was ſtill in be- 
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ing, and in my old days I was charged with the 
command of an expedition, by the event of 
which the empire was ſaved from ruin. I co- 
vered my grey hairs and the furrows-of my fore- 
head with an helmet, cruſted over with ten 
0 ruſt *, Fortune proved favourable, and 
I repulſed the Huns, who were advanced within 
a few miles of the capital. I laid an ambuſh for 
the enemy, and it fucceeded fo well that I was 
regarded by the people as a guardim god. The 
| whole city at my return, was one wild uproar 
of joy and exultation, to ſuch a degree that J 
was much alarmed at the fatal us 
Which I chen foreſaw-: but how to appeaſy th 


violence of the populace ? The emperor was 
old, and age brings infirmities with it. The ho- 
nours paid me by the multitude, and the exceſs 
of applauſe that rung throughout the city, were 
under ſtood by Juſtinian as marks of diſaffection, 
plainly indicating that his ſubjects were tired of 
his reign, and wiſhed to fee him abdicate his 
throne in favour of the general who defended 
Me Miftruft and jealouſy took poſſeſſion of 


Dum interea civitas omnis tumultuando maxi- 


mum in modum perturbaretur; Belifarms, clarifh- 
ws dlim prefectus, etſi præ ſenefute in curvitatem 
declinaſſet, mittitur tamen per imperatorem in 
ofles. Et ple quidem de ſe, mira animi prompti- 
rudine, juvenis munera exequebatur, Id namque 
ullimum illi in vitã certamen fuit; nec ſane mino- 
rem ex ea re tulit gloriam, quam ex Vandalis olim 
Gothiſque devictis. Agathias, lib. 5 
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Mobs and without alledging any thing againſt 


me, he judged 1 it right to remove ſo dangerous . 


a man from. his preſence. While I paſſed my 
tine in obſcurity, a plot againſt the crown was 
diſcovered; and the conſpirators, without de- 
tecting their principal, died in the agony of tor · 
ture. But the filence of thoſe unhappy men 
was interpreted by my enemies, and Calumny 
furniſhed out a copious ſupplement, I was or- 
dered into confinement ; diſcontent. ſpread a- 
mong all ranks of men, till at length, touched 


with compaſſion for all my ſufferings, the people 
expreſſed their feelings without reſerve. Pity 


was ſoon inflamed to indignation, and by a ge- 
neral revolt the emperor was compelled to give 
me up to the clamours of my country. In de- 
priving me of my eyes, I am perſuaded, he 
thought he was diſarming an enemy. That I 
was never diſaffected to him, heaven can bear 
me witneſs : but heaven, that reads the heart. of 
men, has not given that power to princes. You 


accuſe the emperor of ingratitude and injuſtice ; 


but it was his misfortune, and not his crime, to 
believe appearances, which perhaps would have 
miſled your judgment in the ſame manner, 


'Yes, he is miſerable, the moſt miſerable of 


men, ſaid Juſtiniaa, throwing his arms about 
the hero, and claſping him in his embrace. 
What means this burſt of anguiſh ?- enquired 
Beifarius.—It i is the agony of a heart ready 


to 
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to break, faid Juſtinian: Oh ! Beliſarius ! that 
unjuſt maſter, that barbarous tyrant, who rent 
your eyes from their ſockets, and reduced you 


thus to miſery. and want, in bitterneſs of ſorrow 
and repentance, now embraces you, and throws 


| himſelf thus upon you with all the compunction 
of ſenſibility ' and love.----Thou my ſovereign ! 
exclaimed Belifarius.----Yes, I am he ! Oh! my 
friend ! my deliverer ! my protector Yes, thou 
beſt of men, yes, I am that unhappy prince, 


who has ſet the world an example of the baſeſt 


cruelty and ingratitude. Let me thus proſtrate 


at your feet, be humbled to that depth of low- 


neſs which my guilt deſerves. I here forget my 
crown, diſhonoured as it is by the vileſt crimes; 
I am unworthy to wear it longer. Nothing 
now befits me, but thus to bathe the duſt under 
your feet with my tears, and hide my opprobri- 
Gus head, thus overwhelmed with Thame and 
infamy. 


AXNu will you un, ſaid the hero, ſupporting 


his maſter, who was almoſt ſuffocated with ſighs 
and tears; and will you thus, ſaid Beliſarius, 
folding the emperor in his arms, abandon your- 
ſelf to deſpair ? Shall the ſenſe of a paſt error 
take away the power of atoning for it? Oh 
my maſter, you are plunging +ourſelf in ſhame 
and diſtraction, as if you were the firſt man de- 
ceived by appearances, and ſeduced by calumny ! 
Though your error were even a crime, yet why 

| degrade 
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degrade yourſelf thus ? Wherefore be humbled y 


to an abject wretch, a thing vile and abhorred ? 
You are my ſovereign ſtill; reſume your ſtrength, 
nor let the recollection of an nnguarded' mo- 


ment rob you of a due reverence for yourſelf, 


and the true ſpirit of virtue. In this conſterna- 
tion of your heart, reflect upon all the good 
vou have done mankind before that unhappy 
moment, and let the remembrance of that ſup- 


port you. Beliſarius is indeed blind; but twen- 
ty nations by you are delivered from the yoke of 


barbarians; the calamities of the empire are all re- 


paired by your princely beneficence; and thirty 


years of glorious ſtruggle for the good of man- 
kind have proved to the univerſe, that Juſtinian 
was not a tyrant. Beliſarius is blind; but he 


forgives you: and if you deſire to repair che in- 
jury you have done him, the means are eaſy and 
in your power. Grant me only one of the ma- 
ny prayers and vows I offer up for the peace of 


the world, and I am more than indemnified. 
Come then, ſaid the emperor, ſnatching him 
again to his heart, come, and teach me to expiate 
my guilt !- Come and exhibit it to my perfidious 
court in all its ſtriking colours: and let your 
preſence, while it is a living memorial of my 
crime, be a proof of my repentance alſo. 
I vain did the hero uſe every intreaty to. be 
left in ſolitude : to appeaſe the anguiſh of the 
U emperor's 
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emperor's mind, he was obliged to comply with 
his requeſt, and promiſe to accompany him. 
Then Juſtinian, addreſſing himſelf to Tiberius, 
Oh! what a debt, what an unſpeakable debt do 
Iinow owe thee, my friend? What recompence 
can equal the ſignal ſervices thou haſt done me? 
- -AIt is true, my ſovereign, you are not rich e- 
nough, replied Tiberius, to recompence me. 
Leave it to Beliſarius to make me retribution, 
Poor as he is, he is yet maſter of a treaſure 
wrhich I prefer to all yours, — My only trea- 
ſure is my daughter, ſaid Beliſarius, and I'can- 
not diſpoſe of her better. At theſe words he 
called for Eudoxa. My daughter, faid he, fall 
on your knees to your ſovereign, and folicit 
is approbation of your nuptial union with 
che virtuous Tiberius. At the name and ſight 
of Juſtinian, the firſt emotion of nature in the 
heart of Beliſarius's daughter, was mixed with 
read and horror. A fudden ſhriek burſt 
from her; the ſtarted back, and: turned:afide. 
Juſtinian advanced towards her. Condeſcend, 
FKFudexa, faid he, to liften to me; deign to 

Jock upon me, and you will fee me almoſt 
drowned in tears; in tears that guſh from the 
_ keeneſt anguiſh, and will never dry till I de- 
ſcend to the grave. Not ichis copious ſtream, 
not all the good I thave done, can blot out 


ame 
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ira” er. of my guilr; but. Belifari:- 


has pardoned me; and now, Eudoxa, now: 


ſervice ow oregon dy fallowing his: 
example. 


Ta ſee the. loyely. n 


to Tiberius, was a degree: af: confalatian; to the 
emperor ; and from that moment he felt his 


heart warmed with the ſoothing —— of in- 


nocence. 
A MORE unexpected revolution never 3 


certed the intrigues of a court. The arrival of 


Beliſarius threw them into trouble and conſter- 
nation. 
ers, ſee here again the hero; behold this up- 
right man, whom you made me condemn. 
Tremble, ye cowards. His innocence and his 
virtues are now manifeſt to me, and your lives 
are at his diſpoſal. Paleneſs, grief, and ſhame, 
covered every viſage. In Beliſarius they thought 
they beheld an ihexorable- judge; they dread- 
ed him as a vindiQive and terrible god. The 
hero continued to ſupport the ſame modeſt 
reſerve that adorned him in diſgrace. He 
never deigned to recognize any of his accu- 
ſers; and honoured to his death with the em- 
peror's confidence, he made it his ſtudy to ob- 
tain an amneſty for the paſſed, and to inſpire 
his maſter with a vigilant attention to the pre- 


ſent, and an awful ſeverity ta controul all fu- 
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Behold, faid Jpſtipian, to his courti- _ 
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ture crimes. But he did not live long enough 
for the good of mankind, and the glory of his 


maſter. The emperor, quite enfeebled and diſ- 
pirited, contented himſelf with ſhedding a few 
tears to his memory, and the counſels of Beli- 


ſarius died with himſelf. 
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LORY ; is the blaze af great "IN i 
is a calm and perſonal ſentiment ; adini-- 
ratian, is a rapid emotion, and ſometimes, mo- 
mentary ; celebrity, an extended fame; glory. a 
ſhining fame, ſupported. by e oon 
ſent, and. univerſal admiration. 1 N 
Es TEEM has honeſty. for | its baſis; 5. admirat ; 
on,, the uncommon. and. great. in eee | kl 
phyſics ; celebrity, the extraordinary, aftoniſhe ki 
ing the multitude ;. glory, the marvellous. = 
We call marvellous, what is, or ſcems to her 
raiſed above the power, of nature.: fo. that hu» 
man glory, of which we only: peak at preſent, 
depends much upon opinion, and i is true or fall: = 
as that.is. | 
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THERE are two ſorts of falſe glory; the one 
founded on a falſe r the other on the- | 


true, but fatal one. . 


Tk Rx alſo ſeems to! be two ; bell of true 
glory, the one founded on the agreeable, the 
other on the uſeful marvellous ; but in reality, 


theſs only form one object. -Glory founded on 


the falſe marvellous, only reigns by illuſion, and 
diſappears with it: ſuch is the glory of proſpe · 
vity. Proſperity has no glory properly annexed 


th it; it uſurps thoſe talents and virtues, which 


are ſuppoſed to accompany it: it is often ſtript 
of them, if it is perceived to be only a robbery ;. 
and to convince us, a reverſe is ſufficient : eri- 


pitur perſona, manet res, We adore fortune in 


the perfon of her favourite; he is diſgraced, we 
deſpiſe him. But this. change is only for the 
people: to a perſon who ſees men as they are in 
themſelves, proſperity proves nothing, and ad- 
EE nothing deſtructive in it. 
© A PLIANT ſpirit, and a cringing ſoul, x man 
Per for oblivion, riſes to the higheſt ſummit of 
fortune, and is overloaded with her favours ; is 
a phenomenon the vulgar dare not contemplate 
with a fixed eye : they admire, they proſtrate. 
themſelves : but the philoſopher is not dazzled ; 
he diſcovers the ſpots in this apparent luminous 
body, and perceives, that what chey call its 
light, is nothing but the refleclion of a x ſuperſi· 
cCial and tranſitory eclat. * | | 
| . 3 | Uhr 


Or: GLORY. 


81 ORTY, founded on a falſe marvellous, i 
⁊ more durable impreſſion, and, to the ſcandal 
of men, it requires ages to efface it: ſuch is the: 
glory of ſuperior talents, apglice to injure man- 
kind. 


Tux moſt fatal kind of the ie "Yi and Wh 


moſt ſtriking, was always. the luſtre of conqueſts, 
We ſhall now give an example, to ſhew how ve= 
ry abſurd it is, to annex glory to cauſes the moſt, 
hurtful. | 
Twenty thouſand men, * che hands! of 
booty, have followed one to the carnage, As 
ſoon as.a man at the head of twenty thouſand 
determined, tractable, intrepid, and ſubmiſſive 
men, has aſtoniſhed the, multitude. Theſe thou- 
ſands of men have ſlaughtered, put to flight, or- 
conquered' a greater number. Their comman- 
der has the impudence to ſay, I Hape fought, I 
am congueror; and the world has repeated, He 
has fought, he is conqueror : 
lous, and glory of conqueſts. 338 
Do you know what you are doing? we may 
ſay to thoſe who celebrate conquerors; you ap- 
plaud gladiators, wha are trained among you, 
and diſppte the prize which you keep for him 
who gives the ſureſt and moſt terrible ſtrokes; 
Redouble your acclamations and praiſes : to-day: 


the bloody bodies of your neighbours cover the: 


earth; to-morrow it will be your turn. 


hence the 3 ; 


Sucm | 
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Such is che fore of the marvellous over the 


minds of the multitude. The productive ope- 
rations for the moſt part are flow: and tranquil; 
tkey do not aſtoniſſi us. The deſtructive ope- 
rations are rapid and noiſy ; we place them in 
the rank of prodigies. It requires only a month 
to ravage a province, and it requires ten years 
_ toy fertilize it. We admire the ravager, and 
ſtaree-deigr a thought on him who has made it 
fertile, Should we be aſtoniſhed at ſo much 


miſchief done, and ſo few good actions? Will 


tlie people never have tlie courage; or good 
ſonſe, to unite themſelves againſt him who ſa- 
ovificeth- them · to his unbridled ambition; to fay 
to him on their part, as the ſoldiers of Cæſar ; 
iy —— Liceat diſcedese, Cæſar, 
& A.rabie ſcelerum. Quzris terraque. marique. 


t His ferrum Jpguls.,. Animas. effundere. viles, | 


© Quolibet. haſte, paras.” 0 Lucan 
On the other ſide, as the Stythian to Alex- 


ander Whar quarrel. have we with you? we 


never oame into your country. Is. it not per- 
mitted to thoſe that live in woods, to he ig- 


. rorant who throw: art, and whence thou co- | 


d meſt? 


Oven there not atleaſt to de a ct of men 


d mucſ above the vulgar, {b wife, ſo courage- 
ous, fo eloquent, to * the world againft its 
oppreſſors, 


'Or GLORY: 23x. 


oppreſſors, and to render a barbarous glory odi- 
mik! 35 1 


Tax men of letters mins the opinion of one 


| age from another ; it is by them that it is fixed. 
and tranſmitted : by which they could be the ar- 
biters of glory, and of conſequence the moſt uſe- 


| ful or moſt pernicious of men. Fung 


of Vixere fortes ante 1 
Multi: ſed omnes illacrymabiles 
* Urgentur, ignotique longi - 


— 


Nocte, carent quia vate ſacro. Hon Ar. 


Tzv TH given over to the people, is altered 
and obſcured by tradition; is loſt in-a deluge of 
fables. Heroiſm becomes abſurd in paſſing from 
mouth to mouth. At firſt they admire it as a 
prodigy ; ſoon they deſpiſe it as a ſuperannuated 
tale; and it ends in oblivion. Wiſe poſterity 
only believe of theſe ancient times, what has 
been approved by celebrated writers. 

Lewis XII. faid : © The Greeks. 1 done 
* few things; but they have ennobled theſe few 
„Which they have done by the ſublimity of 
their eloquence, The French have done great 
« things and in great numbers; but they did 
2 not know how to relate them. The Romans 
* alone had the double advantage to do great 
actions, and to celebrate them properly.” 
Here is a king who acknowledges that the. glory. 
of nations is in the hands of the learned. 
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238 6 GLORN 

But. it muſt be confeffed; that they are too 
often forgetful of the dignity of their ſtation; 
and their proſtituted eulogies to- happy crimes 
Have produced great evils in the world. 

Asx of Virgil, what was the right of the Ro- 

mans-over-the-reſt'ofmankind'; he will: er 
anſwer, 


Pareere fubjectis; et 8 


If you aſk of Solis what we ought to think of 
Cortes and Montezuma; of the: Mexicans and 
Spaniards: he will anſwer, that Cortes was a he- 
ro, and Montezuma a tyrant; that the Mexi- 
eans were barbarians; and the Spaniards gentle- 

Ix writing, we adopt one perſ6nage or coun- 
ry; - and it ſeems that it can be ſaid of nothing 
* the world, that it was entirely made for HY 
ff. 

Tur philoſopher's country is the . and 
lis heroes · the human race. 

A coux rx, tho” a flatterer, His ſtation in 
me ſort excuſes it, and renders binn leſs dan- 
gerous. We ought to ſuſpect His. teſtimony : 
bee is not free: But what obliges a learned: man 
te betray himſelf and equals; nature and truth? 

Ir is not ſo much from fear; intereſt, mean- 
neſs, as thie dealing; illuſion, enthuſiaſin, which. 


bas brought mem of learning to decree glory to 


glaring crimes. We are ſtruck. with-the force 


& 


%, 


of the mind, or ſoul, ſurpriſing in great crimes, 
as well as great virtues. Lively imaginations 
have not ſeen the exploſionibut as a prodigious 
diſcovery of the ſprings· of nature, as a magni- 


ficent picture to be painted. In admiring the 


eauſe, they have praiſed the effects: Thus the 


tyrants of che world become heroes. | 

Mex born for glory have fought it where 
their own opinion placed it. Alexander had 
always before his eyes the fable of Achilles; 
Charles XII. the hiſtory of Alexander: from 
hence that fatal emulation, which of two 
kings of great valour and talents, made two 
mereileſs tyrants, The romance of Quintus 
Curtius cauſed the miſeries of Sweden; the 
poem of Homer, thoſe of India: May the 
Aiſtory of Charles XII. only perpetuate his 
virtues ! 


TAE Philoſopher alone is the good poet, ſay 


the Stoics, they were in the right. Without. a 
ſound judgment and a pure ſoul, the imagination 
is only a Circe, and harmony a Syren. 

I is the ſame with the hiſtorian and orator 
as with che ꝓoet: virtueus and knowing, they 
are the organs of juſtice, the lights of truth; 
prepoſſeſſed ani corrupted, they are no. more 
than che rourters-of wn the vile flatter- 

ers of crimes. 


"mo! LOSORHBRs have : uſed choiv-rights, and 
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Do you know (ſaid Pliny to Trajan) where 
de the true and immortal glory of a ſovereign 
*c reſides ? Triumphal arches, ſtatues, nay even 
< temples and altars, are demoliſhed by time, 
| and blotted from the face of the earth. But 
| | | 1 the glory of a hero, who, ſuperior to his un- 1 


| | * limited power, knows how to tame and bridle 

W | 1 that unalterable glory, will even encreaſe with 5 

+* time,” \ 

| SENECA ſpeaking . en ſays, * In c 

er what does this mad youth reſemble Hercules, t 

% ho pretends to follow his ſteps, who ſought i 

glory without knowing nature or its limits, þ 

and had no other virtue than an happy te- 0 

% merity? Hercules never conquered for him- t 

„ ſelf ; he traverſed the world, to vindicate not 7. 

« invade, What need had this hero of con- ſi 

= | « queſts, an enemy to the wicked, the reven- 3 

1 ger of the good, the peace- maker of land and cl 

I | % ſea? But Alexander inclined from his youth g 

| | 5 „ to rapine, was the deſtroyer of nations, the 1 
| [| « ſcourge of his friends and enemies. He made 

| * the ſovereign good conſiſt in making” himſelf Va 

« dreadful to all men; he forgot that he avail- he 

« ed himſelf of an advantage, not only common hi 

* to the moſt. ſavage, but even to the moſt cow- dn 

«.ardly and vile animals, * are eee bl} 

*« only from their venom,” “ bi 

Tus men born to inſtruct and FOTO others, ac 

ought always to ſhow the contraſt between pro- is 1 


tecting 
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tecting and deſtruttive valour, to teach them to 


diſtinguiſh, between the worſhip of love and 


that of fear, which they very often con- 
found. | 


You will ſay, it is ſufficient for the ambitious 


to be afraid: fear holds the place of love : he 


commands, his wiſhes are compleated. But do 


you not ſee, that if the illuſion ceaſes, fear will 
vaniſh ? The ambitious man, left to himſelf, is 


only a weak and fearful man. Perſuade thoſe 
that ſerve him, that they loſe themſelves in doing 
it; that their enemies are their brothers, and that 
he is their common executioner; make him odi- 


ous to them who make him dreadful ; what will 


then beeome of that great man who makes eve» 


ry body tremble? Tamerlane, the terror of A- 


ſta, will only be a fable: four men are ſufficient 


to chain him as a mad man, to chaſtiſe him as a 


child, Thus would be reduced the power and 
glory of conquerors, if the vail of opinion, and 


the ſhackles of fear were taken from the people. 


So uk have thought themſelves very wiſe, in 
valuing the glory of a conqueror, to balance what 
he does by chance and his troops, withſ what he does 
himſelf alone. In that caſe tis very fit indeed to 
divide the glory. Tis diſgrace that ſnould be pu- 
bliſhed, 'tis horror with which one ſhould be in- 


ſpired. He who has terrified the world, is either 


a celeſtial or infernal god: ke will be adored if he 


is not abhorred: ſuperſtition xnows no medium. 
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242 Os. GLO )R Y. 
Tov may ſay of a conqueror, *tis not bim 
| that has conquered : weak means of degrading 
him ! It is not him that has conquered, but it is 
he that has made to conquer, Is it nothing to 
inſpire a number of men with the reſolution to 
fight and die under his colours ? This aſcendency 
over minds, would be ſufficient alone to give 
him glory. Do not therefore try to deſtroy the 
maryellous of conqueſts ; but render this mar- 
vellous as deteſtable as it is fatal: tis by this it 
ſchould be made contemptible. ; 
Ir che force and elevation of a beneficent 
and generous ſoul : let the activity of a ſuperi- 
or genius, attentive to the good of the world, 
be the object of your praiſes ; and by the ſame 
hand which ſhall raiſe altars to diſintereſtedneſs, 
to goodneſs, to humanity, to clemency, let pride, 
ambition, vengeance, luſt, fury, be dragged by 
the hair to the dreadful tribunal of incorrup- 
tible poſter ity : 'tis then that you will be the Ne- 
meſis of your age, the Rhadamanthus of the li- 
ving. 


Ix the living intimidate you, what have you to 
fear from the dead ? you owe to them only the 
praiſe of their good actions; the cenſure of 
their evil ones you owe to the world : the igno- 
miny attached to their names, will reflect on 
their imitators. They will tremble for being 
ſubjected in their turn, to the judgment which 
diſgraces their models: they will ſee themſelves 


9 
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in futurity, they will tremble for their memo-- 


TY. | 
Zur even. with reſpe& to the living, what, 


party ought a man of learning to take with 
reſpe& to unjuſt ſucceſſes, and happy crimes ? 
oppoſe them, if they have the liberty and- cou-- 
rage; keep filence, if they have not the power, 
or if they dare do no more. 


. Tris univerſal filence of the learned, would ; 


of itfelf be a terrible judgment, if they are ac- 


cuſtomed to ſee them united, to give a ſhining: * 


teſtimony to actions truly glorious. 


Ir we fuppoſe this unanimous concert, ſuch. 
as it ſhould be: all the poets, alt the hiſtorians, . 


all the orators, anſwering each other from the 
extremities of the world, and affiſting the fame 
of a good king, of a good hero. of a pacific 


conqueror, with eloquent and ſublime language, 
to ſpread his name and glory over the univerſe ;. 


let every man, who by Bis talents and virtues, 


bath deſerved well of his country and of huma- 
nity, be carried as in triumph in the writings of 
his cotemporaries-; let there apppear then an. 


unjuſt, violent, ambitious man, how powerful 
or happy ſoever, the organs of glory will be 


dumb; the world. will underſtand this ſilence ;. 
the tyrant himfelf ſhall underſtand it, and. ſhall. 


be confounded. I am condemned, he will ſay, 


and they only wait for my death to Os my 
fhame on braſs. 
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244 Or G LO R. 
WHAT reſpect does not the pencil of poetry 


5 i.npreſs, the pen of hiſtory, the thunder of elo- 


quence in equitable and juſt hands? The weak 


hut bold pencil of Aretin made r trem- 


ble. 

Tux falſe . conquerors is not the on- 
ly one that thould be turned to reproach ; but 
the principles which condemn it, naturally ap- 
ply to all that reſemble them. 

TRUE glory has for its object the uſeful, the 
honeſt and juſt ; and this is its only ſupport with 
reſpect to truth : what it has of the marvellous, 
conſiſts in exerting the talent, or the virtue of 


governing for the good of mankind. 


W have obſerved that there ſeems to be a 


kind of of glory attached to the agreeable mar- 
vellous ; but this is only a participation of the 
glory annexed to the uſeful marvellous : ſuch 


is the glory of the fine arts. 


TE fine arts have their marvellous: and that 


conſtitutes. their glory. 


Tux power of eloquence, the delufion of poe- 
try, the charms of muſic, the illuſion of paint- 
ing, &c. muſt have appeared prodigies, eſpecial- 


ly in the times where eloquence changed the 
face of kingdoms, where muſic and poetry civi- 
' lized mankind, where ſculpture - and painting 


impreſſed on the world reſpect and admiration. 
TarEsE marvellous effects of the arts have 


been ranked with the moſt aſtoniſhing and mat 


uſeful 
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uſeful mankind have produced; and the glori- 


ous celebrity they have had, has formed one of 


the ſpecies comprehended under the generical 
mame of glory: whether that men have count- 

ed their pleaſures in the number of the greateſt 
benefits, and the arts which caufe them, in the 


number of the moſt. precious gifts that heaven 
has conferred on the world; or that they have 


ever thought they can never too much honour 
what had contributed to render them leſs barba- 
rous; and that the arts, conſidered as compani-- 
ons of virtue, have been judged worthy to di- 
vide the triumph, after having joined its labours... 
is only on this footing that the talents in gene- 
ral ſtem to have a right to enter into the ſociety 
of glory with virtue; and the ſociety becomes: 
more intimate, in proportion as they concur 

more directly to the ſame end. This end is the 

good of the world... Thus the talents which 
comribute moſt to make men happy, ought na- 
rurally to have the greateſt ſhare of glory. But 


this prize attached to talents, ought in reaſon 


therefore to ſpring from their uncommonneſs and 
uſefulneſs combined. What is not dificulr, de- 
 ferves no attention; what is eaſy, though uſeful, 
us the exerciſe of a common talent, requires on- 
ly a ſmall falary, What is, at the ſame time, or- 

great importance, and extreme difficulty, re- 
quires encouragement proportioned to the ta- 
lents employed. The merit of ſucceſs rationaliy 
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ariſes: from the uſefulneſs of the n 


and uncommonneſs of the means. 


ACcoRDING to this rule, the talents applied 
to the fine arts, although they are moſt aſtoniſh- 


ing, are not to be firſt admitted to the ſhare of 
glory. With leſs. genius. than- Tacitus or Cor-- 
neille, a miniſter. or e will be. placed be-. 


: fore them. 


| 'Cannaing this e nil farther, ei ſame. 
talents. are not always equally commendable, 


and their protectors, to encourage the moſt uſe- 
ful, ought to conſult the diſpoſition of minds, 


and the conſtitution of things: poetry, for ex- 
ample, was uſeful ia the times of barbariſm and 


ferocity,, eloquence 1 in the times of fear and de- 


ſolation, philoſophy in the times of. ſuperſtition 


and fanaticiſm. The firſt will ſoften the man- 


ners, and make their miads flexible; the ſecond: 


will raiſe the courage of the people, and inſpire 


thoſe: vigorous reſolutions which triumph over. 


adyerſe fortune: the laſt will diſſipate the phan- 
toms. of error. and fear, and will ſnew men the 
precipice they ſuffered themſelves to be brought 
to, with their hands tied, and hoodwinked. 
Bur as theſe effects are not excluſive, as the 
talents which operate them are mixed and blend - 


ed together; that philoſophy enlightens the poe- 


try it embelliſhes, as. eloquence enlivens both, 
and is enriched. from their treaſures ; the beſt 
way to aſſiſt all, is to. unite . to, £4 them 

exert 


C 
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exert their full power; by turns, or in concert, 
according to men, places, and times. Theſe are 
the moſt powerful, and often neglected means, 
to conduct and govern the people ! The wiſdom. 
of the ancient republics exceed all, in employing. 
talents capable to perſuade and move. 
Ox the contrary, nothing declares more the 
corruption and ſottiſhneſs in which men are 
plunged, than extravagant. honqurs granted to 
frivolous arts. Rome is an object of pity, when 
ſhe is divided into factions for pantomimes, when 
the baniſhment of their debauched men is a ca- 
lamity, and their return a triumph. 

GLokr, as we have ſaid, ſhould be reſerved 
for the co: operators of the public good; and 
not only talents, but virtue itfelf, has no right - 
to aſpire, but by that title. 6 
Tux action of Virginius ſacrificing his daugh- 
ter, is as intrepid, and more pure than that of 
Brutus condemning his ſon; notwithſtanding 
the laſt is glorious, the firſt not ſo. Why? 
Virginius only ſaved his family's.-honour : Bru- 
tus ſaved the honour of the laws- and his Sn 
try: perhaps there was a good deal of pride in 
the action of Brutus, nay perhaps nothing but 
pride ; in that of Virginius nothing but honeſty 
and courage ; but he did all for his family, and 
the other did all, or ſcemed to do all for Rome; 
and Rome only. looked upon the action of Vir- 
Won, as. chat an honeſt man and a good far 

ther,, 
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ther; but hath confecrated that of Brutus as an he-. 
ro: nothing is more juſt than this determination. 


Great facrifices of perſonal intereſt for the 


good of the public, require a refolution which 


raifes man above himfelf; and glory is the only 
prize worthy to be annexed to it. 


War ca you do to him who facrificed his 


Efe, like Decius, his honour like Fabius, his re- 
venge like Camillus, his children Hike Brutus 


and Manlius? Fhe virtue that is felf-fafficient, 
i9- a virtue more than human: t is therefore 


neither prudent nor juſt to require it. Its re- 
compence therefore ought to be proportioned to 
the good it performs, to the ſacrifice ir: makes, 


to the perſonal talents it exerts; or if perſanal- 
talents are wanting to the choice of thoſe fo- 
reigners, it calls to its affiſtance: for this choice, 


in a miniſter, includes all talents in itfelf. 


A miniſter who acts alone, does very little. 
The eulogy which Horace gives: to Auguſtus, 
cum tot ſuſtineus, et tantu negytia falus, only ſig- 
nifies, that every thing was done in his name, 
and every thing under his inſpection. The gift 
e reigning with glory, requires only one talent 
and one virtue, which hold the place of every 
ching elſe, and nothing can ſupply them: tlie 
virtue is to love mankind; the qualification is, to 
place them. Let a King courageouſly defire the 
good of his ſubjects, let him employ for this 
purpoſe the moſt infallible means, what he does | 


by 
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by advice is not leſs his; and the glory that - 


comes from thence muſt aſcend to its ſource. 

IT is not to be thought that talents. and great 
virtues ſhould make appointments. with each o- 
ther, to be in company in one age and one coun- 
try: we ſhould ſuppoſe: they are attracted by a 
loadſtone, a breath that unfolds them, a ſoul 
that animates them, a centre of activity which 
| binds them to it. Therefore it is with juſtice 
that we attribute to a king, who knew. how to 
reign, all the glory of his reign : what he has 
inſpired, he has done, and the JO of it is * 
to him. 

A KING, who by the bonds of Saadet 
and love unites all parts of his dominions, and 
makes a body of which he is the ſoul, encou- 
rages population and induſtry, makes agricul- 
ture and commerce to flouriſh, excites and en- 
courages the arts, puts talents into action, and 
makes virtues flouriſh. This king, without coſt- 


ing his ſubjects a tear, or one drop of blood on 


the earth, accumulates in the boſom of repoſe 
an immenſe treaſure of glory, and the 9 be- 
longs to him that ſowed it. 


Bur glory, like light, communicates Irfan] 


without loſs : that of the ſovereign ſpreads itſelf 


over the nation: and each of the great men, 
whoſe labours have contributed to it, ſhine in 
particular from the ray that fipws from him. 
We fay the oy Conde, the chr Colbert, the. 


great. 
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great Corneille, as we ſay Lewis the Great. That 


ſubject who contributes to, and partakes moſt of 


the glory of a happy reign, that is a knowing, 
laborious, accefſible miniſter, equally devoted to 
the ſtate and his prince, who forgets himſelf, 
and only ſtrives to do. good, yet even the glo- 
ry of this aſtonifhing man reverts to the king 
who makes the choice. In a word, if the uſe- 
ful and marvellous are the foundation of glory, 
what can be more glorious for a prince than the 
Giſcovery, and the choice of a worthy friend? 


Ix the eftimation of glory, we ſhould. confi-. 


der the difficulties. a perſon has ſurmounted, 


with the good he has done: this.is; the peculiar 
advantage of the founders of ſtates, fuch as Ly- 


curgus, and the Czar Peter. We ſhould alſo 
fubſtract from the merit of ſucceſs, all that has 


been done by violence, Phe only glorious ſo - 


vereignty agreeable to mankind, flows from rea- 


mis decoratam, legibus epartet ofſe armatam . 

Or all thoſe who have*deſolated the carth, 
there is not one of them, if you'll believe them, 
who has not done it with the intention to ſe- 
cure its happinefs. Be on your guard againſt 
any one who pretends to make men happier 


than they chuſe ro be; rhis is the chimera of 


ufurpers, and the pretext of tyrants. He who 
, an 28 25 for himſelf, uſes the people 


1 lnldt. Proem,. 


fon, or from love: imperatoriam majeſtatem at 
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ke 2 marble - cutter j who pays no regard to 
chips: he who founds an empire for the people 
who compoſe it, commences by rendering the 
people more flexible, and modifies them without 
breaking them. In general, ſelf-· regard in the 
public cauſe, is treaſon againſt humanity: a man 
who ſacrifices to himſelf alone the repoſe, the 
good of mankind, is of all animals the moſt cru» 
el and voracious: all ſhould unite to cruſh him. 

Ox this principle we are to riſe up againſt the 
authors of every unjuſt war ; we have invited 
the diſpenſers of glory, to cover with ſhame e- 
ven the ſucceſs of ambitious conquerors ; but 
we are far from diſputing with the profeſſion of 
arms, the part which it ought to have of the 


glory of a ſtate, of which it is the buckler, and 


the throne of which it is the guard. 

He who ſerves his prince or country, whe- 
ther armed in a good or bad cauſe, whether he 
receives the ſword from the hands of juſtice or 
the hands of ambition, he is neither judge, nor 
ſecurity of the projects he executes ; his perſo- 
nal glory is without ſtain, and ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the efforts it has colt him. The 
auſterity of the diſcipline to which he has ſub- 
mitted, the ſeverity of the labours he has im- 


poſed on himſelf, the dreadful dangers he has | 


run; in a word, the multiplied ſacrifices of his 
liberty, of his repoſe, and of his life, cannot be 
e paid, but by glory. To that glory, 
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3 Oy GLORY. 
which accompanies Ma and: pure valour, 
there is ſtill added the glory of thoſe talents, 


which, in a great in, N afliſt, and 
crown valour. | © 


Ups this point of view, there is NO o glory 
comparable to that of warriors : for even that 


of legiſlators requires, perhaps, more abilities, 


but much fewer ſacrifices : their labours are aſſi - 
duous and painful, but they are not dangerous. 


Suppoſing then the ſcourge of war inevitable for 
mankind, the profeſſion of arms ſhould be the 
moſt honourable as it is the moſt, hazardous. 


It would be dangerous to give him a rival, eſpe- 


cially, i in ſtates expoſed by their ſituation, to the. 


jealouſy and inſults of their neighbours. Tis 
not enough to honour the merit that commands, 


we ſhould alſo honour the valour that obeys it. 
We ſhould allo have a portion of glory for a 


corps that diſtinguiſhes itſelf : for if glory is 
not the object of each particular ſoldier, it is of 
the united multitude. A legionary thinks as a 
man, 4 legion as an hero; and what they call 
the ſpirit of a corps, LOH no other ſupport, or 
other motive, than glory. | 

Tux complain that our hiſtory is cold and 


dry, in compariſon of that of the Greeks and 


Romans, The reaſon is very plain : ancient hi- 


ſtory is that of men ; modern hiſtory, that of 
two or three men; a king, a miniſter, a gene- 
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Ix the regiment of Champagne, an officer de- 
manded twelve volunteers for a coup-de- main: 
the whole corps ſtood ſtill, and none anſwered. 
Three times the ſame demand, and three times 
the ſame ſilence. Ha! ſays the officer, do you 
not underſtand me? They cried with one voice, 
We underſtand you; hut why do you call twelve 
volunteers? we are all ſo; you have only to 
chuſe. 


Tux trenches of Philipſburgh were inunda- 


ted; the ſoldiers marched in water almoſt up to 
the ſhoulders. A very young officer, whoſe 
age did not permit him to march in the ſame 
manner, cauſed himſelf to be carried from hand 
to hand. A grenadier preſented him to his 
comrade, that he might take him in his arms: 
put him on my back, ſays he; that if a muſket 
ſhot comes, 1 may ſave him, 


Tux French military has a thouſand Examples 


of that beauty which Plutarch and Tacitus would 
have been at great pains to collet *, We have 
left them to particular memoirs, as unworthy the 
majeſty of hiſtory. -It is to be hoped that ſome 
philoſophical hiſtorian will ſhake off this preju- 
dice. Feb! 125 N | 

| Th $ | ALL 


Since I made this obſervation, a learned may, 


who thinks like a citizen, and ſees like a ſtateſman, 


has been ordered by the miniſter to collect, for a mi- 


litary ſchool, theſe intereſting facts that had been” 
neglected. This collection is the beſt book you can 


put into the hands of a young ſoldier, 
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ALL the conditions which require ſouls de- 
termined to make the great ſacrifices of perſonal 
intereſt, ſhould have for their encouragement 
the view, though a little removed, of perſonal 
glory. It is well known that the philoſophers, 
to make virtue impregnable, have prepared it to. 
bear every thing: non vis effe fuſtus fine gloria ; 
at, mehercule, pe juſtus eſſe debebis cum infa- 
mia. But virtue itſelf does not exert itſelf but 
againſt a tranſitory ignominy, and in hopes of 
glory to come. Fabius ſuffered himſelf to be 
inſulted in the camp, of Hannibal, and to be 
diſhonoured in Rome, during the courſe of a 
campaign but could he be reſolved to die diſ- 
honoured, and never more to be. remembered ? 
Let us not expect theſe efforts from the weak- 
neſs of our nature! religion alone is capable of 
it; and even its ſacrifices are far from diſinte- 
reſtedneſs. The moſt humble of men do not 
renounce a perithable glory, but in exchange of 
an immortal glory. "Twas the hope of that im- 
mortality which ſupported Socrates and Cato. 
An ancient philoſopher ſays, How ſhould you 
have me ſenſible of cenſure, if you did not think 
that I was ſenſible of praiſe ? | 

LiKE theology, morality ſhould fortify virtue 
againft ingratitude and the contempt of men, by 
ſhewing him, in a more remote period, happier 


* Wa a Vatter. world. 
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*© GLORY accompanies virtue, as its ſhadow, 
1 ſays Seneca; but as the ſhadow of a body 
«ſometimes precedes, and ſometimes follows, 
im the ſame manner glory at ONE time goes 
* before virtue, and takes the firſt place ; at 
another, it only comes in the train, when en- 
„my is withdrawn ; and then ſhe is fo much 
the more grand, as ſhe ſhews herſelf later,” 
'Trs therefore a philofophy as vain as dange- 
Tous, to attack in man the thoughts of poſteri- 
ty, and the deſire of outliving one's ſelf. This 
philoſophy has found ſome great ſouls who have 
done well, merely to act their part properly. 
But we ſhould never reckon on characters of 
_ this ſtamp. We ſhould permit a man who has 
done well, to love glory; we fhould even fhew 
him it beyond the grave, that His courage, and. 
conftancy may not ſplit on this rock. 
Hr who bounds his glory for the ſhort ſpate 
vf his life, is a fave to opinion, and the con- 
Ueration of a moment : caſt off, if the age in 
which he lives is unjuſt; diſcouraged, if it is 
ungrateful; impatient above all to enjoy it, he 
would collect what he has ſown ; and prefers a. 
precarious and tranſitory glory, to a ſlow and 
durable one: he will undertake nothing that is 
great. 3 
Hr who removes himſelf to poſterity, and 
enjoys it in his mind, will labour for all ages, as 
if he was immortal. That if his cotemporaries; 
| 22 refuſe: 
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refuſe him the glory he has merited, their ſuc- 
ceffors will make it up: for his imagination 
makes him preſent with poſterity, 

IT is a fine dream, you will ſay. Eh ! ſhall 
he never enjoy his glory otherwiſe than as a 
dream? there are not a ſmall number of ſpectators 

which ſurround you, who form the voice of fame. 
Your reputation is glorious, only as it ſpreads your 
name where you are not, and where you never 
will be. Why then ſhould it be more fooliſh to 
extend in idea our exiſtence to after ages, than to 
diſtant climates ? real ſpace is to you only a 
point, as to real duration. If you depend up- 
on either the one or the other, your ſoul will 
languiſh in dejeckion, as in a cloſe priſon. The 
deſire of eternizing our glory, is an enthuſiaſm 
which aggrandizes us, which raiſes us above our- 
ſelves and the age we live in; and whoever rea- 
ſons about it, is unworthy of feeling it: to de- 
ſpiſe glory, ſays Tacitus, is to deſpiſe the vir- 
tues that lead to it: Contempta ſama, virtute: 
contemnuntur. wn vil. 26 
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I general we give the name of great to thoft 
who: poſſeſs the firſt places of the ſtate, whe- 
ther it be in the government, or near the prince. 
Was may conſider the great, either with rela- 
tion to the manners of the ſociety, or with rela- 
tion to the political conſtitution. We only take 
the great here, in quality of perſons in employ- 
ment. a 
IN a pure democracy there are none great but 
the magiſtrates,. or rather there are none great 
but the people. The magiſtrates are only great- 
by the people, and for the people; *tis their 
power; their dignity, their majeſty they intruſt: 
them with, From hence it comes, that in welt: 
conſtituted republics, they formerly made it” a: 
erime to try to acquire a perſonal authority. 
The generals of the army were only great at che 
head of their troops; their authority was that 
of diſcipline; they laid it down at the ſame time: 
that the ſoldier quitted: a arms; and peace made 
them equals;. 
Ir is of the eſſence of democracy that ho- 
nours be elective, chat no one be excluded by7 
tte ſtate. So ſ50n as one claſs of citizens is con—— 
e to ſerve without the hopes of command 
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ing, the government is ariſtocratical. The leaſt 
burtful ariſtocracy, is that where the authority 

of the great makes itſelf leaſt felt. The moſt vi- 

ious is, that where the great are deſpotd, and 
the people ſaves. If the nobles are tyrants, the 
evil is without remedy. A ſenate never dies. 

Ir the ariſtocracy is military, the authority ef 
the great tends to unite itſelf. in one ſingle per- 
| ſon: the government approaches to. monarchy, 
or to deſpotiſm. If the ariſtocracy is only the 
buckler of che laws, to. make it continue, ig. 
ſhould be the moſt. juſt, and moſt moderate of 
all governments. The people, to ſupport the 
excluſive authority of the great, ſhould. be hap- 
py as at Venice, or depreſſed as in Poland. 
War wiſdom, what modeſty have not the 
noble Venetians need of, to manage the obedi- 
ence of the people! What. means do they not 
employ to conſole them for the inequality! The 
courtizans and the carnival of Venice are a po- 
Iitical inſtitution: by one of theſe. means, che 


riches of the great flow back to the people, 


without oſtentation and without noiſe; by the 
other, the people find themſelves ſix months in 
the year equal to the great, and under the maſk, 
forget with them their dependence, and. the o- 
ther's ſovereignty... 1 

TE Roman. —9 had cheriſhed che autho- 
rity of kings, but could not bear the authority 
of. the great. The republican ſpirit was enraged 
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at ſo humbling a diſtinction. The people would 
eaſily exclude themſelves from the firſt places, 
but they would not be excluded; and the proof 
that they defer ved to: pretend to it, is, that they 
had the wiſdom and virtue to abſtain from them. 

In. a: word, tis no republic; but on the ſup- 

poſition of an univerſal right to the firſt digni- 
ties. Alk hereditary pre- eminence deſtroys: the | 
equality, breaks the rotes chain, and divides: 
the citizens. 

- Taz danger of liberty. i is not that the people 
. to elect, without exception among the 
citizens, the magiſtrates and judges, but that. 
they forget them after having elected. them. 

+ "Twas, thus that the Romans have paſſed from 
liberty to licentiouſneſs, and from licentiouſachs, 
to ſlavery.. 

IN a republiean government, thi great cloath- 

ed with authority, exerciſe it in all its force. In 
æ monarchical government, they ſometimes:exer-- 
iſe it, and. never poſſeſs it: it does not reſide 
in them ;; they are like canals it paſſes through 
chem: but. the prince opens or.cloſes the ſource, 
divides it into rivulets, according to its fie, ob- 

| n and directs its courſe. 

- Tat great loaded with honours, 3 vold of 
power, repreſent, the monarch to the people, 
and the people to the monarch. If the princi- 

ple of government is corrupted among the great, 
it will require great virtue, both in che prince 
5 and 
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and the people, to maintain in a juſt balance the 


protective authority of the one, and the lawful 


liberty of cke other: but if this order is com- 
poſed of faichful fubjects and good patriots, 


Mey will be che chief fupport of the powers of 


the ſtate, and the bond of ang and au- 
thority. 

Tr is eſſential to a monarchical FTIR 
as well as a republican, that the ſtate be only 
one, that the parts of which it is compoſed form 
a folid and compaCt whole. This vaſt machine, 


all ſimple as it is; cannot ſubſiſt but by an exact 


combination. of its parts ; if their motions are 

interrupted or oppoſed, the principle even of 

Its ackivity becomes that of its deſtruction. 
Now che poſition of the great. in a monar- 


chical ſtate, ſerves. wonderfully to eſtabliſh aud 


preſerve that harmony and that unanimity, from 
whence reſults the regular . we the ge- 
neral motion. 

Ts not thus in a mix'd Bore reinen, where 


the authority is balanced and divided between 


the prince and the nation. If the prince con- 

fers the favours, the great will be the hirelings 
of, the prince, and the corrupters of che Kate : 
according to che number of ſubſidies impoſed 
on the people, will be comprehended ſeeretly 
the annual price of the votes; that is to fay, 
what it coſts the prince to pay to the great for 
the liberty of che people. The prince will have 
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A book of EY of the votes; and will calcu- 
late with his council, how much ſuch and ſuch 


a virtue may coſt him to corrupt. 
Bu x in a well conſtituted monarchy, where 


and without diviſion, where of conſequence all the 
power of the ſovereign is in the riches, the hap- 


pPineſs and fidelity of his ſubjects, the prince has 


no reaſon to impoſe upon the people: the people 
have no reaſon to miſtruſt the prince: the great 
can neither ferve nor betray the one without 
the other; it would be in them a moſt abſurd 
madneſs to induce the prince to tyranny, or the 
people to revolt. The firſt ſubjects, the firſt 
citizens, are ſlaves, if the ſtate becomes deſpotic ; 
«they fall again into the crowd, if the ſtate be- 
comes republican: they are attached then to che 
prince by their ſuperiority over the people: 

. they are attached to the people by their depend- 
. ence on the prince, and by every thing that is 
common to them with the people, liberty, pro- 
perty, ſecurity, &c. Thus the great are attach- 
ed to, the monarchical conſtitution, by intereſt 


are interwoven, 13 8 
NEveRTHELESS the ambition of the great 


> a to lean towards ariſtocracy ;/ But altho*; the 
people ſhould allow themſelves to ſubmit to it, the 


. gentry would oppoſe it, unleſs that they were admit- 
ted to a ſhare of the Suthoriey. a ſituation which 
would 


full authority reſides in one, without jealoulg, - 
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and by duty, two indiſſoluble chains when * | 
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would. give to the chief of the ſtate twenty thou- 
ſand equals, in place of one maſter; and to which, 
of conſequence, they will never ſubmit: for the 
pride of reigning, which alone caufes revoluti- 
ors, bears, with much leſs impatience, the fu- 
periority of one, than the equality of a great 
number. 

Tx moſt frightful Allorder of a monarchy, 
is when the great come to uſurp the authority 
key are intruſted wich, and turn againſt the 
prince, and eten the ſtate itſelf, the ſtrengtch 
of the ſtate, torn to pieces by actions. Such was 
the ſitustion of France, when that bold and vaſt 
genius Cardinal Richelieu, brought back the 
Frandees to the obedience of the prince, and the 
people under the protection ofthe law. 'They 
repronch him for having gone too Far, put per- 
| Haps he had no other means of ſettling the mo- 
narchy, or re- eſtabliſhing in its natural directi- 
on, chat immenſt tree bent by a wen, than 

to bend the oppoſite way. 


Foxx NL France formed a Ap Mconketicd 


confederate government, and was always #t war 
wich itfelf. Since the time of Lewis XI. all cheſe 
co- eſtates have been united in one; but the great 
waſſals ftN preſerved in their domains the au- 
thority which they had had under their Bit ſdb- 
vereigns; and the governors, who had taken 
the place of theſe fovereigns, arrogated to them - 
ſelves dhe power. Theſe two parties oppoſed 


the 


\ 
the a of the monarch with obſtacles that 
muſt be overcome. The moſt gentle means, and 
of conſequence, the moſt wiſe, was to draw 
theſe to court, who at a diſtance, and amidſt 
people accuſtomed to obey them, had made them- 
ſelves ſo. formidable, 'The prince made them 
ſhine with diſtinctions and favours ; the great 
flocked together in crowds ; the governors were 
captivated, their perſonal authority vaniſhed 
in their abſence ; their hereditary governments 
were ſettled, and they aſſured them to their ſuc- 
ceflors ; the Lords forgot their vaſſals, and were 
forgot by them; their domains were inſenſibly 
divided, alienated, degraded, and there now re- 
mains no more of feudal government, n 
atchievments and caſtles in ruins. 
T uus the quality of the great of the court was 
only a faint image of the quality of the great of 
the kingdom. Some owe this diſtinction to their 
birth. But moſt owe it to the will of their ſõ- 
vereign: for the will of the ſovereign makes the 
great, as he has made the nobility, and their 
grandeur perſonal or hereditary at his pleaſure. 
We ſay perſonal or hereditary, to give to the 
title great all the extent it is capable of; but we 
muſt not take this ſtrictly as to hereditary gran- 
deur, ſuch as the princes of the blood, who hold 
it from their birth, and the dukes and peers of 
France from the will of the king. The firſt places 
of the fur are called dignities in the church and 


law, 
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law, rank in the army, offices in the miniſtry, 
charges in the palace; but the title of great, in 
its ſtricteſt acceptation, is oy 1 to the 
peers of the kingdom. 

Tus reduction of the feudal government, to 
a greatneſs of which it was only the ſhadow, has 
coſt the ſtate very dear; but whatever price the 
unity of power and obedience coſt, the advan- 
tage of being no more expoſed to the blind and 
tyrannical caprice of a fiduciary authority, the 
happineſs of living under the inviolable guar- 
dianſhip of the laws, always ready to arm itſelf 


againſt uſurpations, vexations and violences; 


it is certain, that ſuch benefits could never be 
overpaid for. 

In the preſent conſtitution of things, it ſeems 
to us, that the great in the monarchy of France, 
are what they naturally ſhould be in all the mo- 
narchies of the univerſe. * The nation reſpects 
them without fearing them; the ſovereign at- 
taches them to himſelf without enſlaving them, 
and keeps them without abaſing them: their cre- 
dit is immenſe to do good; but they have none 
to do evil; and their prerogatives themſelves 
are a new ſecurity for the ſtate, of zeal and de- 
votement of which they are the rewards. 


Ix a deſpotick government, ſuch as is faffered: 
in Aſia, the great are the flaves of a tyrant, and 


the tyrants of ſlaves; they tremble and they 
make tremble : as barbarous ein cheir rule, as 
1 | baſe 
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3 
baſe in their dependence, they buy by their ſer- 
vitude about their maſter, their authority over 
the ſubjects: cqually ready to ſell the ſtate to 
the prince, and the prince to the ſtate : chicts 
of the people how ſoon they rebel, and their op- 
 preffors as long as they are ſubmiſſive. 

Ir the prince is virtuous, it he would be juſt, 
if he informs himſelf, they are ruined : there- 
fore they watch night and day at the barrier they 
have raiſed: between the throne and truth; they 
are always faying to the ſovereign, you can do 
every thing, that they may be permitted to dare 
every thing; they ſay to him, your people are 
happy, even at the moment they are ſqueezing 
out the laſt drops of their ſweat and blood ; and 
if ſometimes they examine the ſtrength of the 
nation, it ſeems as it was done to calculate, how 


long it can ſtil] bear ar PESO without 
EXPIT ing. 


UNHaPPiLY for thoſe ſtates, where ſuch 
monſters govern, -the laws have no tribunals, 
weakneſs no place of refuge: the prince reſerves 
to himſelf alone the right of public juſtice ; and 
ſo long as the oppreſſion is unknown to him, 
the oppreſſors are unpuniſhed. 

Suck is the conſtitution of that deplorable 
government, where not only the ſovereign, but 
each of the great, in the part that is intruſted to 
bim, holds the place of the law. It muſt be 
then, that juſtice may reign there, not only that 

| 2 one 
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one man, but that a multitude of men ſhould be 
infallible, exempt from errors and paſſions, de- 
tached from themſelves, acceſſible to all, equal 
to all like the law; that is to ſay, that the great 
men of a. ſtate ſhould be gods. Therefore there 
is nothing but a theocracy that has a right to be 
deſpotick ; and it is the height of blindneſs in 
men to expect it, or to conſent to it. 


. . ak ak ek cken geek 
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N phyſics and in geometry, the term of gran- 
deur is often abſolute, and ſuppoſes no com- 
pariſon : it is ſynonimous to quantity, to extent. 
In morals it is relative, and carries with it the 
idea of ſuperiority, Thus, when one applies 
it to the qualities of the mind or ſoul, or collec- 
tively to the perſon, it means an high degree of 
elevation above the multitude. 

Bur this elevation may be either natural or 
factitious; - and 'tis that which diſtinguiſhes real 
grandeur, from the ONE: of inſtitution, Let 
us try to define it, 

Tas grandeur of ſoul, that is to ſay, the 
firmneſs, the uprightneſs, the elevation of ſenti- 
ments, is the moſt beautiful part of perſonal 
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grandeur. Add to it, a great, fhining, and pro- 
found genius, and you have a great man. 

In the collective and general idea of a great 
man, it ſeems that we ſhould comprehend in it 
the moſt beautiful proportions of the body ; the 
people never fail to do it. They are ſurpriſed 
ta read that Alexander was little; and they find 
Achilles much greater, when they. ſee in the I- 
liad, that none of his companions could weild 
his lance. That propenfion which we all have 
to unite in phyſics and morals, in the idea of 
grandeur, comes, Imo, From the imagination, 
which will have ſenſible dimenſions ; 2do, From 
'the habitual proof we have of the union of the 
ſoul and body, of their dependence, and their 
mutual action, and of the operations which re- 
ſult from the concourſe of their faculties. It 
was indeed very natural in the times, when the 
fuperiority among men was determined by main 
ſtrength, to put theſe corporal advantages in the 
number of heroic qualities. In ages leſs barba- 
rous, they have ranged in their claſſes theſe qua- 
lities which are common to us with brates, and 
in which brutes exceed us; a great man has been 
diſpenſed with, as to being beautiful, nervous, 
and robuſt. | | 

Bu r the idea of perſonal grandeur, in the o- 
" pinion of the vulgar, is ſtill very far from being 
reduced to its philoſophical purity. Reaſon is a. 
flave of the imagination, and the imagination a 

2 2. fave: 
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ſlave of the ſenſes. Theſe meaſure the moral 
cauſes with the phyſical grandeur of the effects 


-which they; have produced, and value them by 
the fathom, 


Ir is probable, chat chat * of Egypt who 
had raiſed the higheſt of the pyramids, believed 
_ himſelf: the greateſt of their kings: tis very 
| little different from this, that the vulgar com- 
monly judge what they call great men. 

'THE number of men they have armed, or 
with which they have conquered, the extent of 
the countries which they have ravaged or con- 
quered, the weight which their fortune has had 
in the balance of the world, are, as it were, the 
- materials of the idea of the grandeur which they 
. attach to their perſon, 'The anſwer of the pi- 
rate to Alexander, Quia tu magnd claſſe, impe- 
rator, expreſſes with as much force as truth, 
our manner. of calculating and weighing {human 
grandeur. 178 0 

A KING who ſhall have paſſed his life in 
maintaining in his kingdom, plenty, harmony 
and peace, will hold but a ſmall place in hiſto- 
ry. They will ſay coldly of him, he was good, 
they will never ſay, he was great. Lewis IX. 
would have been forgotten, without the depla- 
rable expedition of the cruſades. ö 
. . Have we ever heard the grandeur of Spar- 
ta mentioned, incorruptible by its manners, im- 

moveable by its laws, invincible by | its wiſdom, 
and 
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and the auſterity of its diſcipline ? Is it on vir- 
tuous and free Rome that we think, in calli ng 
to mind her grandeur ? No: the idea we attach 
to it, is formed of all the cauſes of her fall : the: 
eclat of triumphs ; the noiſe of conqueſts, the 
fooliſh enterpriſes, the unwarrantable ſucceſſes, 
the corrupting riches, the pride of power, ant 
that vaſt empire, whoſeextent cauſed her weak- 
neſs, and made her tremble under her own 
weight, | 

Tnosk who have had a mind'ſo juſt, as not to 
alter everywhere that phyſical combination, the 
moral idea of grandeur, have thought at leaſt, 
that they were able to reſtrict it to ſome of thoſe: 
qualities they adopt. For where can we find a: 
great man taking the term in ſtriftneſs ? 

ALEXANDER had an extenſive genius,. and 2: 
ſtrength of foul.. But do we ſee in his projects: 
that plan of juſtice and wiſdom, which declares: 
an elevated foul and a bright genius? that plan 
which embraces and diſpoſes of events, where 
all the ſucceſſes are to their advantage, or where: 
all the inevitable evils are compenſated for by 
the greater benefits? Detecto fine terrarum, per 
ſuum rediturus orbem, triſtis eft, SENEC. The 

intentions of Cæſar were more amiable and: 
wiſer. But we muſt begin by clearing him 
of the crime of treaſon, and forget or perceive: 
the citizen in the emperor, to find him a great 
man. It is almoft the fame with all the princcs, 
| & 3 to 
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to whom flattery or admiration have given the 
name of great.. 'They were fo in fome parts, in 
legiſlation, in politics, in the art of war, in the 
choice of men they have cmployed.; and: inſtead 
of ſaying, he has ſuch. or ſuch-a great quality, 
they fay of a ſoldier, of a politician, or legiſla- 
tor, That's a great man, Huc et illue accedat, 
ut perfedta virtus fit, aqualitas ac tenor vitæ, od 
amnia conſtans ſibi. SENEC.. 
THERE is a factitious or inſtitutional grandeur, 
which has nothing in common with perſonal. 
grandeur, There muſt be grandecs.in a king- 
dom, and yet we have not always great men:: 
they have therefore contrived, in a caſe of ne- 
ceſſity, to elevate thoſe they could not aggran- 
dize ; and this artificial elevation has taken the, 
name of grandeur. This term in the ſingular is 
then ſuceptible of two ſenſes, and the great have 
not failed to avail themſelves of the ambiguity : 
but its plural (honours) has nothing perſonal in 
it; it is a term abſtracted from great in its poli- 
tical acceptation.; inſomuch that a great man 
might not have any of the characters which di- 
ſtiaguiſh thoſe which they call the great, and a 
great perſon may have none of the qualities 
which conſtitute a great man. 

Bu r a great perſon in a ſtate, holds the place 
of a great man; he repreſents him; has his ap- 
pearance, though it often happens that he has 
not the ſolidity. Nothing is more beautiful, 
| than 
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than to ſee united merit with the ** they 
are ſometimes ſo in many reſpects; and our age 
bas examples of it; but without making a ſatire 
of any times, or of any countries, we will ſpeak 
a word of the ſtate, and of the manners of the- 
great, ſuch. as it is upon the whole; proteſting 
before-hand againſt all alluſion, and all perſonal: 
application. | 


A GREAT perſon: thould be with the beople 
a courtier, and at court a man of the people. 
Both of theſe offices require a commendable 
merit, or, to ſupply it, a falſe outſide, Merit 
gives itſelf no trouble, but the exterior w_ 
give itſelf rules; they ſtudy, i it, they compoſe it: 
'tis to play a part. The exterior of a great per- 
ſon ſhould be-decency-and dignity. Decency is: 
a negative dignity, which confiſts in ſuffering 
yourſelf to do nothing that can diſgrace or de- 
grade your ſtation, draw ridicule on it, or ex- 
poſe you to contempt. The matter is to modi- 
fy the outſide of grandeur, according to the 
taſte, the characters and manners of nations. 
A formal gravity is ridiculous in France; it 
would have been fo in Athens. An eafy polite- 
neſs would have been ridiculous at Eacedemon ; 
it would be ſo in Spain. The popularity of the 
Engliſh peers would be out of place among the 
noble Venetians. This is what example and 
cuſtom teach us, without ſtudy or reflection. It 
appears then very eaſy to be great with decency; 
Bur. 
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Bu r poſitive dignity, in a great perſon, is the 
perfect agreement of his actions, of his lan- 
guage, in a word, of his conduct, with the place 
he holds. Now this dignity ſuppoſes merit, and 
a merit equal to the rank. This is what is cal- 
led, to ſbeu one's felf a man. Thus the firſt 
men of the ſtate ſhould do the greateft things; 
a ſtate always troubleſome, often. impoſſible to 
execute. 
Wx muſt then ſupply dignity by decoration, 
and this dreſs has produced its effect: the vul- 
gar have taken the phantom for the reality; 
they have confounded the perſon with the place. 
This is an error that muſt be left to them; for 
illuſion is the ſovereign of the people. 

Bur if we may ſay it, the great are ſome- 
times the firſt to deſtroy this illuſion, by impru- 
dent haughtineſs. He who among the great, 
only repreſents them, thould know that he does 
not blind.the whole world, and at leaſt manage 
his. confidents, to keep them ſilent. Let a man 
who ſees things as they are, who reſpects preju- 
dices, and who hath none himſelf, ſhew himſelf 
at the audience of a great perſon with his mo- 
deſt ſimplicity; and let the latter receive him 
with that air of ſuperiority. which protects and 
humbles, the ſage will neither be offended nor 
ſurpriſed: it is only a ſcene for the people. But 
when the crowd is diſperſed, if the great man 
keeps up his cold and ſevere gravity, if his coun- 
| : tenance 
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tenance and his language does not become. more 

ſociable, the plain man retires ſmiling, and ſay- 

ing of the proud man what they have ſaid of 
the comedian baron; be fill plays out of ons 

theatre, 

He will ſay this very low, and only to him- 

ſelf; for the ſage is a good citizen. He knows 

that grandeur, though fiftitious, requires ma- 

nagement: he will reſpect in the perſon who a- 

buſes them, either his anceſtors who have tranſ- 

mitted it to him, or the choice of the prince 

who has adorned him with it; or, at any rate, 

the conſtitution of the ſtate, which requires. 

that the great be held in honour, both at court 

and among the people. 

Bur all thoſe who have the penetration of”; 

the ſage, have not his moderation: Paucis impo- 

nit leviter extrinſicus induta facies.----Tenue eft 

mendacium : perlucet, ſi diligenter inſpexeris.. 

SENEC. In a cultivated world particularly, the 

vanity of the mganer ſort humbled, has Lynx's. 

eyes to. penetrate into the low vanity of the 

great ; and he who' makes the weight of his. 

grandeur be felt, and ſuffers them to perceive 

\ its emptineſs, 'may aſſure himſelf that he' is, af : 

/ all men the moſt feverely judged. 

{ A MAN of merit raiſed, to employments, en- 
deavours to conſole envy, and to eſcape its ma- 
lignity. But unhappily he who has the leaſt 
Pretenſions, is always the * that requires, 

moſt, 
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moſt, The leſs he fuſtains his grandeur by him- 
ſelf, the more he will lean upon others. He 
joins to himſelf his lands, his equipages, his an- 
eſtors, and his ſervants, and under this trap- 
ping he thinks himſelf a Coloſſus. Propoſe to 
him to come out of his covering, to ſtrip off 
What does not belong to him; venture to diſtin- 
_ gniſh between his birth and his place, is to tear 
from him the deareſt part of his exiſtence: re- 
Auced to himſelf, he is no more any thing. A- 
ſtoniſhed to ſee himſelf fo high, he pretends to 
inſpire you with the reſpect which he has inſpi- 
red himſfelf with; he practiſes with his valets to 
:humble gentlemen, and all the world are the 
vulgar in his eyes: Aſperius nihil eft bumili 122 
| r e altum. CL op. 

"Ts thus that the generality betray them - 
Flves and undeceive us. For one diſeontented 
perſon who is in their ſecret, will be ſufficient 
to ſpreadꝭ it; and their perfon becomes ridicu- 
Jlous, as foan as the illuſion has ceaſed. 

Lr a great perſon, who has occaſion to im- 
poſe on the multitude, be circumſpett among 
the people who think, and ſay to himſelf what 
hoſe would ſay of him, who he has received 
with diſdain, or repulſed with arrogance. 

Wu art thou then, to deſpiſe men? and 
hat raiſes thee above them? "Thy ſervices, 


e or thy virtues? But how many obſcure men, 


K virtuous than thou, more laborious, 
, more 
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„more uſeful? Thy birth? We reſpect it: 


« We ſalute in thee the ſhadow of thy ances > | 


„ ſtors; but is a ſhadow to pride itſelf on the 
© homages paid to the body? Thou wouldeſt 


have reaſon to pride thyſelf, if they gave by 


name to thy anceſtors, as they have given to 
the father of Cato the name of his fon, the. 
« light of Rome, Cic. Orry. But what pride 
can a name inſpire thee with, which owes 
e thee nothing, and for which thou art only in- 
debted to chance? Birth excites emulation 
in great ſouls, and pride in little ones. Hear 
the men who thought nobly, and who knew 
how to value men. There are no kings who 
„ have not had ſlaves for their anceſtors ; no 
{laves who have not had kings for their an- 
ceſtors, PLaT. A perſon is not born for 
our glory; what he was before us, is nothing 
to us, SENEC.. Conſult thyſelf, enter into 
<« thyſelf : Nudum inſpice, animum intuere, qua- 
lis quantuſque fit, alieno an ſuo magnus, Idem. 
Wx ſhould be told, that nothing but true 
greatneſs can bear this trial ; artificial greatneſs 
only impoſes by its outſide, Well then, let it 
have a pompous attendance and ſimple manners, 
Whatever it will have commanding, will be 
from the ſtate, and not from the perſon. But 
a great perſon whoſe pride is in his ſoul, infults 
us one after another: 'tis man that ſays to man, 
Thou crawl under me: tis not from the height 


of 


«6 
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of his rank, tis from the height of his pride 
chat he looks on us, and deſpiſes us. 


Bor ſhould one not have a ſuperior merit, 
to preſerve ſimple manners in an elevated rank ? 


That may be; and that proves that it is very dif- 
fleult to poſſeſs places decently, without acquit- 
Ang ourſelves properly, and not to be ridiculous 
when one is out of character. 


Oz of the great, when he is a great man, 


, 2 recourſe neither to that mortifying pride 

which is the ape of dignity, nor to that impoſing 
pride which is the phantom of glory, and which 
. ruins the firſt nobility, by the contagion of ex- 


ample, and the emulation of vanity, 
+ In the eyes of the people, in the eyes of the 
philoſopher, i in the eyes of envy itſelf, it has on- 


1y to ſhew itſelf what it is. Reſpect will go be- 


fore it, veneration will ſurround it; its virtue 


will cover it entirely: it has its train and its 
pomp. Tis in vain for its grandeur to wrap it- 
ſelf up in itſelf, and conceal itſelf from our ve- 


neration: and if he. flees from our homages, 


our homages will follow him *. But how ne- 
ceſſary is it to have a pure and noble ſentiment | 
of true grandeur, not to fear to debaſe it, by 


| ſtripping it of all that is foreign to it! Who a- 


mong the great of our age could you ſurpriſe, 


| : as Fabricius by the ambaſſadors of Pyrrhus, 
| making his pot boll ? 


* Sec La Bruyere, of perſonal merit. 


